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Preface to the Third Edition 


The first edition was a short monograph published in 1997 under the title 
The Abhidharma Controversy on Visual Perception. The second edition, 
published in January, 2004, was a revised and enlarged version of the first. 
As its content covered considerably more doctrinal ground than the first, 
it was renamed as Abhidharma Doctrines and Controversies on Perception. 
The present third edition is a further revision on the second edition. 

In this edition, I have incorporated the content in three papers that I have 
published in recent years since the second edition: 1. ‘Sarvastivada, 
Darstantika, Sautrantika and Yogacara’, 2. ‘The Citta-caitta Doctrine of 
Srilata’ and 3. ‘Akara and Direct Perception: Vaibhasika versus Sautrantika’. 
The first is incorporated in chapter two; the second is adapted as chapter 
seven; the content of the third is incorporated into chapters nine and ten 
(a small part is also integrated into a couple of other chapters). I am grateful 
to the editorial authorities of Bukkyo Kenyu , published by the Kokusai 
Bukkyoto Kyokai, and of the Journal of Buddhist Studies , published by the 
Centre for Buddhist studies, Sri Lanka, for permitting me to incorporate the 
contents of these three articles in this book. 

As this book grew in three stages, and contains a portion that was originally 
written a little more than a decade back, I must request the readers to bear 
with me for certain inconsistencies and overlapping within the chapters that 
still remain in spite of some effort (imperfect owing to pressure of time) on 
my part to rectify them. 

The second chapter stands out differently from the other chapters, being 
a lengthy discussion of the historical issues related to the disputants of the 
Abhidharma controversies. I have decided to present the content of this 
chapter — at the risk of scaring away the more general readers from almost 
the beginning — on account of the relative scarcity of modem discussion 
on these issues. I suggest that those readers troubled by the numerous 
technical terminologies and new doctrinal categories should at first just scan 
the chapter, looking for only the summarized comments given at different 
places and the concluding remarks. They can revisit the chapter at a later 
stage when they feel more ready to do so. 
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1. Introduction 


According to Buddhism, the fundamental cause that binds us in the samsaric 
process is ignorance: the fundamental cognitive error on account of which 
we see things topsy turvy (viparitam ). Absolute liberation is achieved with 
the attainment of perfect insight through which we see things truly as they are 
( yatha-bhutam ). Our mind then comes to be perfectly appeased, completely 
unperturbed — completely freed from defilement. The Buddhists in the 
Abhidharma period, as much as the early Buddhists and the later Mahayanists, 
are deeply concerned with this question of the cognitive error. From this 
perspective, it is no exaggeration to state that epistemological doctrines have 
been, without exception, the main part of what comes to be known — for 
want of a better term — as ‘Buddhist philosophy’. This said, however, 
it must be borne in mind that, for the Abhidharmika schools, particularly 
the Sarvastivada, epistemological views are intimately connected with their 
ontological commitment. Often, one lends support to the other; and at times 
they even stand or fall together. 

In spite of their divergent epistemological views, all the Abhidharma schools 
and individual masters accept the existence of the external reality in some 
form or another. The main issues of contention are: 

(1) the instrument of perception; 

(2) the ontological status of the cognitive objects; 

(3) the mental factors involved in cognition; 

(4) the process through which we acquire knowledge of this external 
reality. 

In the following pages, we shall outline the Abhidharma doctrines and 
controversy on perception. The epistemological theories of the Sarvastivada 
and Sautrantika are still little understood, and we hope here to be able to shed 
a little more light on them with the help particularly of the Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasa and Samghabhadra’s *Nyayanusara. These two texts, authored 
by leading orthodox Sarvastivada masters and extant only in classical 
Chinese translations, are very valuable sources for our understanding of 
the Sarvastivada doctrines in their proper perspective. It is no exaggeration 
to say that modem discussion in the West on Sarvastivada doctrines 
have mostly been derived from Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa-bhasya , 
Yasomitra’s Sphutarthabhidharmakosa-vyakhya and the partially preserved 
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Abhidharmadlpa with Prabha-vrtti. However, the expositions in the first 
two lean heavily on the Sautrantika stance and often do not do justice to the 
orthodox Sarvastivada perspective. The Abhidharmadlpa , undoubtedly an 
important work representing the Sarvastivada orthodoxy, is unfortunately 
only partially preserved. It is our belief that Samghabhadra has most 
brilliantly defended the Sarvastivada theses, and an in-depth analysis of 
them simply cannot neglect his expositions and arguments. Besides, by 
studying his *Nyayanusara alongside with the Mahavibhasa , we can avoid 
the pitfall of hastily labelling some Vaibhasika doctrines not found in the 
Abhidharmakosa-bhasya as c neo-Sarvastivada\ 

The additional importance of the Mahavibhasa and the *Nyayanusara lies 
in the fact that they also provide a wealth of information on the doctrines 
of the early Darstantika and the Sautrantika. For the understanding of 
the Sautrantika doctrines, Western and Indian scholars generally rely 
heavily on the later Sanskrit tradition, and often through the comments 
and argumentations by Buddhist and non-Buddhist logicians. In this 
circumstance, the *Nydyanusara which cites the teachings of the Sautrantika 
master Srllata extensively, often in great details, additionally constitutes 
an indispensable source for our understanding of the Sautrantika. A study 
of Srilata’s doctrines, alongside with those that can be gatthered from the 
logical texts, should prove fruitful for a fuller picture of the Sautrantika 
doctrines. 

There is another important text, most probably belonging to the early 
Darstantika lineage within the Sarvastivada tradition, which is relatively 
little known. This is the *Arya-vasumitra-samgrhlta (T28, no. 1549, WS*? 

which is now preserved only in Chinese. It is the only 
extant post-canonical Sarvastivada text that antedates the Mahavibhasa. 
Unfortunately, the translation is very abstruse and inconsistent, and as 
a result not much study, to date, has been done on it. 

It is through the process of the various vigorous Abhidharma controversies 
that Buddhist thoughts in India developed, and continued to exert their impact 
throughout the doctrinal development of the Mahayana. The disputant schools 
of thought which we shall be encountering in the following chapters are the 
Sarvastivada, Vaibhasika, Darstantika and Sautrantika (and to a lesser extent 
the Yogacara). But we must admit that our present knowledge as to what 
these sectarian appellations standpoint for is far from being satisfactory. 
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The historical relationship among these schools has been a keen subject of 
investigation in recent years among some Japanese and Western scholars. 
But modem researches into their historical relationship have in a way raised 
more questions than answered — and this is in a sense undoubtedly also 
a positive advancement in Buddhist scholarship. Thus, for instance, while 
in the relatively later texts, the Sautrantika and Yogacara are mentioned as 
two distinct schools, often mentioned together with the Sarvastivada and 
the Madhyamika as the four representative schools of Buddhism, 1 E. Lamotte 
remarks that the Sautrantika represented a philosophical movement rather 
than a homogeneous sect, adding that no Sautrantika monastery has ever 
been attested. 2 Other modem scholars recently propose that the Sautrantikas 
belonged to the Sarvastivada sect and that Vasubandhu, when authoring the 
Abhidharmakosa-bhasya , was already a Mahayanist Yogacara basing his 
Sautrantika doctrines on the Yogacarabhumi-sastra? 

In this book, therefore, before we actually get into the Abhidharma doctrines 
and controversies, we shall begin in the next chapter with a fairly lengthy 
discussion on the question of the historical interrelation among these 
schools. Recently, a whole volume of the Journal of the International 
Association of Buddhist Studies (= JIABS), 4 was devoted to the studies on 
the Sautrantikas. The discussion in the next chapter reviews some of the 
major views put forward by the scholars in this volume. While we may not 
be able to concur on most of their interpretations made by the scholars in the 
volume, we nevertheless greatly value their scholarly contribution which, 
among other things, offer fresh perspectives on the related historical issues. 
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Notes 


1 E.g., In Moksakara Gupta’s Tarkabhasa , ed., Embar Krishnamacharya (Baroda,1942), 34 ff. 

2 Lamotte, E. History of Indian Buddhism (English tr), (Louvain-La-Neuve, 1988), 526. 

3 E.g., See views of Yoshifumi Honjo, Robert Kritzer, et. al in JIABS, vol. 26, no.2. See also 
discussion on their views in the next chapter. 

4 Vol 26, No.2, 2003. 
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2. Sarvastivada, Vaibhasika, 
Darstantika, Sautrantika and Yogacara 


2.1. Sarvastivada and Vaibhasika 

At the outset, it must be emphasized that “Sarvastivada”, “Vaibhasika” 
and the “ Mahavibhasa orthodoxy” do not have the same connotations. 
The Sarvastivada remained the most powerful and influential school in 
North-western India from around the beginning of the Christian era to 
about the 7 th century A.D., initially established in Mathura and expanding 
in the north where Kasmlra became its centre of orthodoxy. It was here 
that the encyclopaedic Abhidharma-mahdvibhasa (= MVS) was compiled. 
This ‘Great Commentary’ ( maha-vibhasa ), consisting of 200 fascicles in 
Xuan Zang’s translation, purports to be the commentary on the canonical 
Abhidharma text, the Jnanaprasthana-sdstra (= JPS, T 26, no. 1544). It must 
have been the effort of a large group of Kasmlrian Sarvastivada pandits 
whose motive was to establish the Sarvastivada orthodoxy based primarily 
on the Jhanaprasthana positions, purging and repudiating doctrines — both 
within and outside the Sarvastivada school — that contradict the compilers’ 
stance. The whole process of compilation, including revision and additions, 
resulting in its final completion around mid 2 nd century A.D. could have 
taken more than half a century. 

The Sarvastivadins represent a fairly broad spectrum of people who are 
united by their categorical doctrine that dharma- s persist (sarvada asti ) 
through the three periods of time. This doctrinal stance is opposed to that 
of the Vibhajyavadins (the Distinctionists). The latter are so called because 
they hold that the status of existence of the dharma- s in the three periods of 
time has to be distinguished: only the present, or those karma which have 
not given fruit exist; all other past dharma-s as well as future ones are not 
existent. 

As is evident from the MVS, the broad lineage of Sarvastivada is divided 
into several communities, including the Darstantikas who are essentially 
anti-abhidharmika, the “western” and “outside” masters (those based in 
Gandhara, west of and outside Kasmlra), and some individual masters. 
Generally speaking, those labelled as “western masters” are observed to 
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doctrinally lean more on the Prakarana-pada , rather than the JPS, and their 
doctrines often differ to varying degrees from those of the Kasmirian 
masters. These masters outside Kasmira apparently do not even consider 
JPS as a treatise of their affiliation. For instance, contrary to the Kasmirian 
masters, they maintain that rupa-dharma- s do not have homogenous cause 
(. sabhaga-hetu ). When asked how, in that case, they would explain the 
statement in the JPS 1 that past maha-bhuta- s and bhautika-s can serve as the 
homogeneous causes for the similar future maha-bhuta -s and bhautika-s , 
they answer thus: 

Why should we bother to comprehend [statements] in the treatise of others 

(itfefffi)? 2 (See below, §2.2) 

Since the compilation of the MVS, the adherents of the Mahavibhasa , 
based mainly in Kasmira, came to be known as the “Vaibhasika”. But even 
this orthodox and conservative group of Sarvastivadins are not entirely 
unanimous in what they uphold as the true doctrines of the MVS. It must be 
borne in mind that the Vaibhasika doctrines themselves, since the compilation 
of the MVS, had gone through centuries of development, some indications 
of which are visible in the various Chinese recensions, distanced by some 
four centuries, of the Mahavibhasa . In fact, the doctrines in the MVS are 
the fruition of some three or four centuries of studies by the Sarvastivada 
Abhidharmikas from the time of the JPS (2 nd B.C.) to that of the compilation 
of the MVS. Reflection of this evolving nature in the Vaibhasika doctrines 
can be observed in Samghabhadra’s *Nyayanusara. (circa 5 th century A.D.) 
Thus, whereas the MVS compilers and Vasubandhu severely criticised 
Dharmatrata’s explanation on the theory of tri-temporality (sarvastivada), 
Samghabhadra, a staunch Vaibhasika, enthusiastically defends it and in fact 
extensively employs it in his own expositions. 


2.2. Darstanika, Sautrantika and Yogacara 

Most scholars studying the historical relationship between the Darstantikas 
and the Sautrantikas adopt and are influenced by the theory of Przyluski, J., 
that “Darstantika” and “Sautrantika” are two names referring to the same 
group of Buddhist masters: the former is used derogatorily by their opponents, 
namely the Abhidharmikas; the latter, by these masters themselves with 
a sense of pride. 3 La Vallee Poussin 4 endorses this view, citing in support 
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a passage from the MVS 5 which condemns the Darstantika way of establishing 
a doctrinal point by using worldly similes (< drstanta ). Kato, J., does likewise. 6 
Arguing that drstanta has a depreciative connotation, Przyluski asserts: 

...just as sruta is opposed to drsta- or sruti- to pratyaksa- the former term 
applied as compared to the latter, a knowledge of superior quality. 7 

Professor Jayatilleke, KN., 8 however, has already refuted Przyluski’s view. 
In conclusion, Jayatilleke states, referring to the Buddhist tradition: 

We see here the very opposite of what Przyluski was suggesting, namely 
the superior valuation of dittham (what is seen) over sutam (what is heard). 
Przyluski has also apparently confused dittham with ditthi? 

As an example of modem scholars influenced by Przyluski’s view, Y oshifumi 
Honjo in a recent study claims that the name “Sautrantika” dates back to the 
pr Q-Vibhasa period. 10 Among the evidences cited by him, one is that: 

If we are to accept Przyluski's view, it is unnatural that the Darstantikas in the 
Vibhasa should have had only a pejorative name. 11 

However, contrary to Honjo’s reasoning, we may equally — and perhaps 
more justifiably — argue that if Przyluski were right, we should expect at 
least an occasional mention of the name ‘Sautrantika’ in the gigantic volume 
of the Vibhasa. The term ‘$£n|$’ — usually corresponding to ‘Sautrantika’ 
— does occur in Xuan Zang’s version of the text a couple of times. But as 
has long been pointed out by Yin Shun, 12 this rendering was in fact Xuan 
Zang’s own responsibility. 

As a matter of fact, the MVS passage cited by Poussin and Kato in their 
support do not sufficiently lend support to Przyluski’s view. For, the criticism 
therein are clearly against the manner in which drstanta- s, eulogizing hymns, 
poems, stories are employed, which happen to contravene Vaibhasika 
doctrines. There does not seem to be any specific and deliberate contrast 
between drstanta and sutranta , in the manner suggested by Przyluski, 
Poussin and Kato. The Darstantika masters are in fact not the only ones 
criticized in this manner; the Mahasamghika and other Vibhajyavadins, 
some individual masters mentioned by name and some heretics, are likewise 
condemned wherever the similes they employ present a challenge to the 
Sarvastivada tenet under discussion. 13 
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In such contexts, the compilers or the Savastivadin masters concerned 
would simply reject the simile as being outside the tripitaka , unworthy 
of any attempt at comprehending. Yet, in most cases, such a rejection is 
actually followed by an attempt — given as an alternative to the rejection — 
to expose the logical fallacy of the simile. Thus, when the Mahasamghika 
claims that knowledge (jnana ) is self-aware, illustrating with the example of 
a lamp that illuminates itself as well as other things at the same time — thus 
contradicting the Abhidharmika thesis that a dharma itself (a svabhava ) 
does not know itself — the Sarvastivadins argue in an ostensibly logical 
manner that it is a case of false analogy: 

This need not be comprehended, for it is not included in the sutra, vinaya or 
abhidharma. Moreover, one cannot object to the arya-dharma- s by means 
of the worldly dharma-s , [the two] being different from each other. If it has 
to be comprehended, the fallacy of the example should be explained. The 
example being fallacious, what is to be illustrated is not established. 

Just as a lamp is without any sense faculty ( indriya ) or the ability to take 
an object, pertaining to the non-sentient (< asattvakhya ) as it does; the 
knowledge [compared to] ought to be likewise. Just as a lamp is composed of 
atoms ( paramanu ), knowledge ought to be likewise. Since such is not the case, 
how can it serve as an illustration? Moreover, do they concede that a lamp 
is of the nature of illumination? If it is, why does it need to be illuminated? 
[On the other hand] if it is not of the nature of illumination, then it ought to 
be darkness and ought not be called a lamp. A lamp is so-called on account of 
its shattering darkness, how can it not be of the nature of illumination? Hence 
it should not be held that a lamp illuminates itself. Accordingly, that which is 
to be illustrated also is not established asiddha ). 14 

Another such instance concerns the Vibhajyavadins’ claim — and the 
corresponding Sarvastivadin refutation — that an arhat cannot retrogress 
since the defilement he has destroyed cannot possibly re-arise, citing the 
worldly example that a vase broken into pieces cannot be reconstituted. 
There, it is concluded that “the example and the dharma are dissimilar.” 15 

It must, moreover, be noted that the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmikas 
themselves — both the Kasmlrians and non-Kasmlrians — are quite aware of 
the important logical function of examples and similes, and certainly employ 
them themselves at times in support of their own propositions. Thus, in the 
above cited argument concerning the impossibility of an intrinsic nature 
knowing itself, while rejecting the Mahasamghika’s use of a commonplace 
simile to claim the opposite, the MVS compilers earlier have quoted one 
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opinion, presumably by some Sarvastivadin masters — “some say” (^f ift) 
— who argue as follows: 

It is seen in the world that the blade of a knife does not cut itself; the tip 
of a finger does not touch itself; an eye pupil does not see itself; a heroic 
person does not think highly of himself Thus, an intrinsic nature does not 
know itself 16 

This argument purely on the basis of commonplace similes is not rejected 
or even criticized! The Kasmlrian Sarvastivadin attitude towards the use of 
similes as proof given on the part of other fellow Sarvastivadins is also clearly 
seen in a discussion on the homogeneous cause (sabhaga-hetu, a causal 
category that generates a result of the same moral nature). The Kasmlrian 
view is that, just as mental dharma- s, material dharma-s too have this causal 
category. The foreign Abhidharma masters (outside Kasmira), however, 
disagree, maintaining that they arise solely by virtue of the coming together 
of other conditions. The only proof they offer consists of two commonplace 
examples: (i) It is seen that (JJIM drsyate ) from mud grass appears on 
account of being exposed to sunlight and wind, and then rain, (ii) It is also 
seen that plants grow on roofs and mountain peaks even though there has 
not previously been any seed. When asked how they would explain the 
statement in the JPS which says that past maha-bhuta-s and bhautika- s 
can serve as homogeneous causes for the similar future maha-bhuta-s and 
bhautika- s, these foreign masters first answer that such statements need not 
be explained by them, since they occur in the treatise of others (See above, 
§2.1). Immediately following this, however, they proceed to interpret the 
statement to avoid the contradiction: “If it need be comprehended, one should 
explain thus ...” ( Cf this to the way the Sarvastivadins comment on the use 
of similes as proofs by the Darstantikas and others). Interestingly, when 
the Kasmlrian Sarvastivadins are next asked how they would explain the 
examples cited by the foreign masters; instead of beginning by condemning 
such use of similes as we have observed above, they straight away proceed 
to interpret the examples: 

There have previously been seeds in the mud from which [the grasses 
subsequently] arise; it was due to the deficiency in other conditions that the 
grasses could not arise ... 17 

Besides similes, the Sarvastivada Abhidharmikas at times also do not 
hesitate to cite stanzas in their support. As one of the proofs for their most 
important doctrine of sarvastitva , the Kasmlrian masters rely on a gatha 
from the Udanavarga which likens the gradual maturation of karma to 
the transformation of milk into curd and to a fool’s gradual realization of 
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the heat underneath the ashes on which he has been treading. 18 One final 
example: To establish the doctrine of simultaneous causality (sahabhu- 
and samprayukta-hetu- s), the Sarvastivadins heavily rely on a few visible 
examples: two bundles of straws mutually supporting each other; many 
people crossing a river by joining hands together; etc. Samghabhadra certainly 
vehemently defends this doctrine by dealing at great length with the example 
of the simultaneous causal relationship between a lamp and its light. 19 

As to the contention that the appellation “Darstantika” is pejorative, it is 
very noteworthy that we find instances where the Darstantikas are referred 
to as “The Venerable Darstantika” which is hardly humiliating. 

Moreover, the well-known Darstantika masters, Dharmatrata and 
Buddhadeva, are in fact respected by the compilers of the MVS as among 
the “four great acarya- s of the Sarvastivada”. Very recently, it has further 
been pointed out that the Darstantika leader, Kumaralata entitled his own 
book as Drstantapahkti , 20 and it is hardly imaginable that he would have 
chosen such a title had drstanta!Darstantika been treated by his opponents 
as a pejorative term. 

A key factor in considering the relationship between the early Darstantikas 
and the later Darstantika-Sautrantika is the doctrinal position concerning 
sarvastitva. Whereas the latter indisputably are Vibhajyavadins, the 
former are Sarvastivadins. Evidently under the influence of Przyluski’s 
theory, however, Kato considers the Darstantikas as being opposed to the 
Sarvastivada standpoint. 21 In this context, he cites the following view of the 
Darstantikas in the MVS: 

When dharma -s arise, they arise by reason of a cause; but when they cease, 

they do not cease by reason of a cause. 22 

But this view can hardly serve as evidence that these Darstantikas 
are opposed to sarvastitva. The issue here concerns whether or not 
dharma- s require a cause for their ceasing. The Abhidharmikas, 
as much as the Darstantikas hold that all conditioned dharma- s are 
momentary! Robert Kritzer 23 similarly asserts that the Darstantikas 
share the same present-only-exist position with the Sautrantika. But in 
his case, he refers to the following passage in the MVS: 

The Darstantika-vibhajyavadins maintain that time ( adhvan) and the 

conditioning forces (samskara) are distinct entities. Time is a permanent entity; 

the conditioning forces are impermanent entities. 24 When the conditioning 
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forces are coursing in time, they are like the fruits in a vessel, coming out from 
this vessel and turning into that vessel.... Likewise are the conditioning forces: 
they enter into the present time from the future time, and enter into the past 
time from the present time. To repudiate their proposition, it is shown [here] 
that time and the conditioning forces are not different in intrinsic nature. 25 

It is not clear whether the term which we have rendered 

here as a compound, stands for “the Darstantikas who are Vibhajyavadins”, 
or “Darstantikas and Vibhajyavadins” (i.e., as akarmadharay a ora dvandva). 
If it is the former, Kritzer might be justified in his interpretation. This is 
also how Yin Shun takes it, though he thinks that the Darstantikas referred 
to here probably represent only a section of those who were beginning to 
merge with the Vibhajyavadins. 26 However, we must note that in the older 
translation of the MVS (T no. 1546), the term here is simply ‘Darstantikas’ 
( Ur 1 ^). 27 More importantly, although in this context, the Vibhasa compilers 
begin by citing the Jndnaprasthana that “there are three [categories] of 
dharma- s, viz, past, present and future; it is only after quoting the above 
passage that, they say: 

Furthermore, [another reason why the Jndnaprasthana presents this topic 
is that] there are some who are deluded with regard to the intrinsic nature 
{svabhava) of [the dharma- s] of the three times, denying the existence of 
the past and future [dharma- s], and maintain that the present [dharma- s] 
are unconditioned. To repudiate their proposition, it is shown [here] that the 
characteristic and intrinsic natures of the past and future [dharma- s] exist 
truly, and that the present [dharma- s] are conditioned. Why? If the past and 
future [dharma- s] were non-existent... ( loc. cit.). 

It is therefore clear that concerning the Darstantika view, the point to be 
refuted is the independent existence of time. The impermanence of the 
svabhava of conditioned dharma- s is no problem at all for the Sarvastivadins. 
The intrinsic nature of a dharma , though existing throughout time (sarvada 
asti ), is not permanent; only the unconditioned dharma-s , transcending the 
temporal process, are permanent ( nitya). 2S It is only the second group of 
people (probably the Mahasamghika) who are to be refuted concerning the 
unreality of the tri-temporal dharma-s. The same view of this second group 
is refuted elsewhere several more times, 29 and in each case the Vibhasa 
compilers argue for the reality of the tri-temporal existence of dharma-s. 
In the two occurrences of this view in the older version of the Vibhasa , 
the compilers’ argument is also unambiguously against the unreality of the 
past and future dharma-s. 
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Kritzer remarks here that although otherwise the Darstantikas are not 
identified as those who deny the existence of past and future, “since the 
Tattvasiddhi clearly denies the reality of past and future, it is probably safe 
to say that this position was held by the Darstantikas.” ( loc. cit.) But this is 
yet another instance of confounding the early Darstantikas with those in the 
later, post-M VS period. It is even a case of begging the question, since he 
has not yet ascertained the nature of the Darstantikas in the Vibhasa . Xuan 
Zang’s tradition tells us that Kumaralata was the “original master” of the 
Sautrantika. 30 But even this Darstantika guru of the post Vibhasa era holds 
the sarvdstitva standpoint. 31 Harivarman, the author of * Tattvasiddhi, 
who, according to tradition, was his pupil, on the other hand, had become 
a Vibhajyavadin. From this fact, we should learn to be more cautious not to 
hastily equate the early with the later Darstantikas. Moreover, Buddhadeva 
and Dharmatrata, two early Darstantika masters, are well known to subscribe 
to the sarvdstitva doctrine. 32 

Honjo, 33 who also seems influenced by Przyluski, states the following as 
an evidence for his assertion that “Sautrantika” is pr z-Vibhasa: 

(1) Commentators on the Abhidharmakosa-bhasya, such as Samghabhadra, 
do not distinguish between Sautrantika and Darstantika. 

(2) Przyluski’s theory implies the Darstantika ought to have the other 
name as “Sautrantika”. 

(3) The severe attack in the MVS on the Vaibhasika orthodoxy is 
substantially a claim that Abhidharma is not Buddhavacana (this for 
Honjo, is the “basic definition” of “Sautrantika” 34 ). 

(4) The Sphutartha Abhidharma-kosa-vyakhyd (= Vy) contains two 
instances mentioning a Sautrantika view. 

Among these four points, the second one has already been examined above. 
As for (1), these commentators/critics were of the 5 th or 6 th century when the 
Darstantika had evolved into the Sautrantika. As for (3), as Honjo himself 
observed, there is no evidence that the Darstantika in MVS explicitly rejects 
the authority of the Abhidharma. {loc. cit.) In fact, Buddhadeva, Dharmatrata, 
and the “Darstantika”, alongside with the Abhidharmikas, each is recorded 
to have offered a descriptive definition of 6 Abhidharma ’, and none of these 
definitions is rejected by the compilers. 35 

As for (4), the two textual instances Honjo gives in his support are: 

(i) Vy, 673: vibhdsayam Bhadantena Sautrdntikenoktam / 

(ii) Vy, 44: Sautrantikadarsandvalambl cay am hhadanto Vibhdsayam 
likhitah / 
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(i) concerns a Darstantika view that the dhyananga, sukha , is a bodily 
sukhendriya, which contradicts the Vaibhasika position . 36 Yasomitra states 
here that in this connection a Sautrantika Bhadanta in the Vibhasa reasons 
that since according to the Abhidharmikas one in the second or higher 
dhyana (though without vitarka and vicar a) can 'draw’ the caksurvijhdna 
etc. from the lower dhydna-s , it is thereby conceded that there exist sensory 
consciousnesses in the second and higher dhydna-s as well. This seems 
likely to be a reference to the Darstantika view in the MVS that there 
can be visual consciousness etc in the last three dhyana- s; but unlike the 
Abhidharmikas, they hold that the sensory consciousnesses are generated 
directly from the sensory faculties pertaining to these three dhyana- s . 37 
This is in keeping with the Darstantika position that vitarka and vicara exist 
throughout from kamadhatu up to bhavagra . 38 On the other hand, elsewhere 
in the MVS, Bhadanta (Dharmatrata) is reported as stating that whatever is 
bodily vedana is also mental vedana , but not conversely . 39 It therefore seems 
likely that Yasomitra, whose era had already witnessed the emergence of 
the Sautrantika descending from the Darstantika, interprets the statement 
in question as coming from a “Sautrantika Bhadanta in the Vibhasa ”. 
This is probably in the sense as expressed by him in instance (ii): ‘a Bhadanta 
in the Vibhasa inclined towards the Sautrantika (sautrantikavalambi)\ 
This latter description occurs in the context of commenting on a Bhadanta' s 
explanations of riipa- s said to be “gross”, “subtle”, etc. Here, he disagrees 
with Bhagavadvisesa that this Bhadanta is Bhadanta Dharmatrata in the 
Vibhasa ; Dharmatrata is recorded in the Vibhasa as holding the standpoint 
of sarvastitva and is hence not a Sautrantika . 40 

It is interesting to observe that this very same difference in opinions is also 
recorded in Sthiramati’s Tattvartha. Commenting on “ bhadanta aha ” in the 
AKB , 41 Sthiramati states: 

“The Bhadanta further says thus ” 42 — One 43 master says that this is 
a Sautrantika master named Dharmatrata, ... Another says that if this were 
Dharmatrata, he ought to be a Vaibhasika, not a Sautrantika. The Sautrantika 
calls [this master by the word] 4 Bhadanta ’ only, and this master does not 
accept the Vaibhasika explanations; hence he is not Dharmatrata. Why does 
he not accept? Because the Bhagavat himself has spoken of past and future; 
why should they explain the past and future as that which are far and the 
present as that which is near? The ‘far’ has this nature; the meanings of 
‘gross’ and ‘subtle’ are indetenninate; and the meanings of “inferior” 
“superior” are not completely reasonable — for these reasons, this master 
offers another explanation . 44 
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These information, firstly, conspire to confirm that there had indeed been 
some confusion — even on the part of the ancient — concerning the sectarian 
affiliation of “the Bhadanta ”. In the MVS, this term generally refers to 
Dharmatrata whom everybody knew as a Darstantika leader. But because 
a major section of the later-time Sautrantika — such as that led by Srllata — 
advocated doctrines derived from or heavily influenced by him, some 
commentators seemed to think of him as a Sautrantika or ‘one leaning towards 
the Sautrantika’. Secondly, for others, the Bhadanta Dharmatrata — and for 
that matter the Darstantikas in the MVS — was a Vaibhasika/Sarvastivadin, 
sharing the thesis of sarvastitva. Thus, to say the least, it is certain that the 
ancient did not indiscriminatively equate ‘Darstantika’ with ‘Sautrantika’. 
In brief, Honjo’s arguments for his proposition that ‘Sautrantika’ predates 
the Vibhasa are unconvincing. 


2.3. Sautrantika and Yogacara 

Several scholars concur that the Sautrantika doctrines in Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakosa-bhasya are to be traced to the Yogacarabhumi-sdstra 
(YBS). Thus, Y Honjo proposes that: 

The Sautrantika theories of Vasubandhu in the Abhidharmakosabhasya 
have their origin in the Yogdcarabhumi. Therefore, it is highly probable 
that Vasubandhu was a Mahayanist already at the time of writing the 
Abhidharmakosa. Srllata and others, on the other hand, seem to have been 
“Hinayanists”. 45 

In a similar vein, Robert Kritzer asserts: 

An examination of the passages in which Vasubandhu attributes a doctrinal 
position to Sautrantika shows that, in almost every case, a closely related, 
if not identical, position can be found somewhere in the Yogdcarabhumi, 46 

Nobuyoshi Yamabe states that “the Darstantika or Sautrantika tradition 
was fairly closely linked to meditative traditions”. 47 This statement seems to 
correspond better to historical facts. As noted by Yamabe himself ( loc . cit .), 
Yin Shun (1968) has already demonstrated elaborately that the early 
Darstantikas were at once preachers and meditation masters. 48 However, 
Yamabe goes further. He observes that some passages on meditation practices 
in the Saundarananda of Asvaghosa, a Darstantika, find parallels in the 
Sravakabhumi of the YBS . While admitting that “these two texts seem to 
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have had common sources in the Agamic literature”, he nevertheless thinks 
that “the similarities are too extensive for us to assume that these two texts 
separately relied on common sources.” 49 However, since all the parallels 
he has presented on slla and bhojana are traceable to the Pali sutta- s and 
Vinaya , 50 all long antedating the two texts under discussion, it would indeed 
seem more reasonable to assume that the Agamic and Vinaya parallels are 
indeed their common sources, unless and until the direct connection between 
these passages of the two texts can be established beyond doubt. This is all 
the more probable when we consider that these passages concern the daily 
practices of a bhiksu most likely since the Buddha’s time. 

Sharing a similar stance with Honjo, Kritzer and others, Yamabe in this 
regard also provides three doctrinal parallels which we shall examine 
below: 51 

(1) Basing on Honjo, Harada and his own observations, Yamabe 
concludes that the Saundarananda, AKB and YBS share the same 
tenet of anusaya as dormant defilement in contrast to paryavasthana 
as its manifestation (, samudacara ). Yamabe further proposes that 
“Vasubandhu directly based his description of this Sautrantika theory ... 
from the Yogacarabhumi. ... ”, and that this theory cannot be confirmed 
in the earlier Darstantika sources such as the MVS and the *Tattvasiddhi. 
Many other scholars, such as Harada 52 and Kritzer, 53 share this latter 
conviction with Yamabe. According to Kritzer, other Yogacarabhumi 
sources for Vasubandhu include the doctrines of santati-parinama- 
visesa , mutual perfuming of nama and rupa , etc. 54 

But, as Yin Shun has shown, Asvaghosa was a typical Darstantika 
master characterized by a combination of being at once a meditator 
and a D/zarraa-preacher 55 — a combination to which Yamabe would 
agree. Besides the Saundarananda reference above, Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita also alludes to an elementary form of bija theory, along 
with the (at least implicit) notion of santati-parinama-visesa: 

The spout arises as a result of the seed, [yet] the seed is not the sprout 
itself; [the two] are neither identical nor different. Likewise is the birth 
of a sentient being. 56 

As is too well known to require elaboration, another somewhat more 
explicit reference to such a doctrine of Asvaghosa is alluded to by 
Vasubandhu in his Karmasiddhi . 57 The same doctrine is clearly 
discernible in another Biography of the Buddha, the § 
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(T3, no.190) 58 which is probably also a work by a master belonging to 
the broad Darstantika movement: 

Just as, the sprout arises because of the seed; 

Apart from the seed, the sprout does not arise. 

This does not obtain when the two are mutually separated; 

And yet it is neither [a case of] permanence nor impermanence . 59 

An even more concrete expression of the blja and santati-parinama-visesa 
doctrines, said to belong to the Abhidharmikas 60 is cited by Yin Shun 61 
from Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamakakarikd , 62 Other sources on this 
doctrine predating the AKB, cited by Yin Shun are: Dharmasresthi’s 
*Abhidharma-hrdaya (|fafj||ji^gra); 63 Upasanta’s *Abhidharma- 
hrdaya-sutra (M wl H' La Ira IM); 64 Dharmatrata’s *Abhidharma-hrdaya- 
vyakhya (JfUSJ — regarded by many as a direct source for the 
AKB); Asvaghosa’s stanza (referred to above) in *Karmasiddhi ; and the 
MVS. 66 All these references relate to the serial continuity of avijnapti 
and the notion of vdsana. I shall quote below the MVS reference which 
is perhaps relatively little noticed by scholars in this connection: 

According to some: the pratimoksa-samvara , from the first moment of its 
projection by the informative karma, is present at all times [in the ordainee 
who] is endowed (, samanvagata ) with it: Whether he is asleep, drunk, 
mentally derailed, fainted; whether he is having a volition or not; whether 
he is having a defiled or neutral thought, or is thoughtless (. acittaka) — in 
all states it is present, existing as an uninterrupted serial continuity . 67 

This description of avijnapti is essentially the same as Vasubandhu’s 
definition in the AKB which speaks of it also as a continuous series 
(anubandha). 6 *lt is significant that this notion was already in the MVS. 
I have proposed elsewhere 69 that the doctrine of avijnapti as an ever¬ 
present, transforming serial continuity enables the Sarvastivadins 
to explain their notion of a karmic force projected by a cetana 
that continuously undergoes transformation: A meritorious karma 
continuously grows in strength ( abhivardhate , as said in the sutra ; 
also: upacita) in the person (this is regarded as one of the scriptural 
supports for the doctrine) when he is subsequently rejoicing in the 
action; an unskillful karma can have its effect counteracted when the 
doer subsequently truly repents. As far as the notion of a karmic series 
undergoing continuous transformation until fruition is concerned, it is 
essentially the same as the Sautrantika doctrine of santati-parinama- 
visesa ; with the important difference, of course, that for the Sautrantika, 
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avijhapti is unreal and the cetana that initially projects the continuity, 
being past, is also non-existent. We can therefore see clearly here 
that, to account for the Buddhist conception of karmic continuity, 
the Vibhajyavadins in particular need some such notion of santati- 
parinama that continuously arises in the present — the only temporal 
point of dharma activity left for them! 70 It is probably for this reason 
that Samghabhadra, the orthodox Vaibhasika, considers all such notions 
as blja , anudhatu, avipranasa, vasana , etc, as being essentially the same 
doctrinally. 71 In brief, as Yin Shun remarks, it seems reasonable that 
the Sautrantika doctrines of blja and vasana are derived from the early 
Darstantikas, representing as they do the present-only-exist version of 
the Abhidharmika theory. 72 

In this connection, it is illuminating to note in the MVS (96b), 
the following Vibhajyavadin position of the Kasyaplya: 

They are some who hold that the vipaka-hetu-s exist always as entities 
(JtflSIS^i) so long as their retribution fruit-s have not ripened. 
Once their fruits are ripened, they are destroyed as entities 
Thus, the Kasyapiyas assert: Just as, so long as the sprout has not been 
generated, the seed always exists as an entity; it is destroyed once the 
sprout is generated. Likewise are the retribution causes ( vipaka-hetu-s ). 
To repudiate their claim, it is shown here that a retribution cause still 
exists even when its fruit has ripened. 

To account for karmic continuity, the Vibhajyavadins can no more 
employ the Sarvastivada notion of the continued existence of a past 
cause. They must find a mechanism through which the karmic efficacy 
is continuously transmitted until final fruition: This is the reason why 
they need a doctrine of blja and santati-parinama-visesa. Samghabhadra 
reports as follows this common tenet of the later Darstantika-Sautrantika, 
stated more articulately than the Kasyaplya statement above: 

According to the tenet of... the Darstantikas:... It is just as a seed in the 
external [world]; when distinctive conditions obtain, it functions as the 
cause directly transmitting [the generative efficacy]; having effected the 
fruition, it ceases. Following this stage, there arise successively the root, 
the sprout, the stem, the branches and leaves, etc. Dharma -s of different 
forms, though not enduring as entities, arise as a serial continuity. 
At the final stage, it is again when distinctive conditions obtain that it 
can become the cause generating its specific fruit. 73 
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We may also note in this connection another early Darstantika reference 
to the blja theory, albeit once again not as developed as that in the AKB. 
This is found in the *Sutrdlankara/Drstantapankti/ Kalpana-manditlka 
of Kumaralata (or according to the Chinese translation and also some 
modem scholars: Asvaghosa): 

Now I would like to give a drstdnta in order to make its meaning clear. 
Just as the seed of a crop which, as a result of the coming together of 
various conditions (pratyaya- s) gives rise to the sprout. However in 
reality this seed does not produce the sprout. By virtue of the fact the 
seed ceases, there is the growth of the sprout; because the seed ceases, 
there is no fault ( dosa ) of eternal ism. By virtue of the fact that there is 
a growth of the sprout, there is no annihilism . 74 

In summary: the anusaya—paryavasthana doctrine and those of bija 
and santati-parinama-visesa , at least in their less developed form, 
already exist in the MVS and are attributed to the Vibhajyavadins. 
The early Darstantikas, being originally Sarvastivadins, did not need 
them for their doctrinal expositions. But at the same time, we have 
also found some early Darstantika masters, such as Asvaghosa and 
Kumaralata, propounding these doctrines in some form. When later 
on the Darstantikas decisively leaped over to the Vibhajyavada camp, 
it is only natural to find them advocating these doctrines. From this 
perspective, therefore, there is no necessity to assume that Vasubandhu 
relied on the Yogdcarabhumi for his exposition of these doctrines. 

(2) Vasubandhu refutes the view that there is no real sukha. Concurring with 
Honjo, Yamabe observes that this view is not in YBS, but is attested 
in the Darstantika sources, such as the *Satyasiddhi . He highlights the 
point that the theory “seems to have been propounded by some of the 
earlier meditators.” 75 

Moreover, Dharmatrata’s Pancavastu-vibhasa also contains a very 
similar debate between the Abhidharmikas and ‘some’ who deny 
real sukha. 16 Samghabhadra too attributes it to Srllata whom he calls 
a Darstantika, and like Vasubandhu, rejects it. The MVS too records 
similar arguments, and the compilers likewise reject it. 77 We can therefore 
be sure that the doctrine must have existed at a very early stage within 
the Sarvastivada lineage — but not even necessarily confined to the 
meditators. On this point, then, even if it could properly be established 
that the doctrine was taught among some early meditators, there seems to 
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be no sufficient reason to necessarily link it with the Yogacara tradition 
that later came to be represented by the YBS. Rather, we can also see 
here a good illustration that Vasubandhu is familiar with, and probably 
draws from, the Darstantika and other early sources, and that he does not 
always side with the relatively later Darstantika-Sautrantika. 

(3) Saundarananda says that man is bound by abhutaparikalpa of the object. 
Honjo links the verses concerned to a Darstantika view in Ny (639b) 
which speaks of the relativity of experience on account of discrimination 
(parikalpa ) with regard to the object. Yamabe further refers to a passage 
in the MVS in which the Darstantikas argue for the unreality of the object 
using the simile of different people having different perceptions of one 
and the same woman (MVS, 288b). Nevertheless, Yamabe thinks that 
the verses are also significantly closely linked to the Yogacara tradition 
because of the expression abhuta-parikalpa. To further substantiate his 
contention, he also refers to an argument in the * Mahay anasangrahopa- 
nibandhana , and further to a Sravakabhumi passage which speaks of 
vikalpakam manovijhanam following the visual consciousness. 

However, these references do not add up to much weight, since the 
Abhidharmika schools too would agree that in contrast to the five 
sensory consciousnesses, manovijhana is vikalpaka on account of 
which we have attachment or aversion. Yamabe further argues that 
the close link between the Saundarananda and the Sravakabhumi is 
also to be seen in the fact that both discuss ‘grasping the nimitta and 
anuvyahjana ’. On the basis of all these, he concludes: 

Therefore, Asvaghosa, Darstantika, and Yogacara seem to share the 
same position on this matter. It is clear that this view is not shared by 
the orthodox Sarvastivada, since it is expressly rejected in the Vibhasd 
(T. 1545:288b27-cl)” 78 

But while it is true that the orthodox Sarvastivadins maintain the reality 
of the external objects, they equally speak of the cognitive process as 
involving the grasping of nimitta and anuvyahjana , 79 and stress the 
negative conditioning of vikalpa. Thus, arguing for the position that 
the five sensory consciousnesses are morally definable (as kusala and 
akusala ), Samghabhadra explains: 

[A sensory consciousness] though staying for one thought moment in 
the visaya , is capable of grasping nimitta ; they are therefore morally 
definable. Thus, the sutra says: “Having seen rupa -s with the eyes, 
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he does not grasp the nimitta (f @), [or] the anuvyanjana (£f) ( sa caksusa 
rupdni drstva na nimitta-grahl bhavati / namivyahjana-grahi ).” 80 
Because the visible objects are grasped by two consciousnesses, there is 
first the arising of visual consciousness that grasps the nimitta of rupa , 
and then the arising of mental consciousness that grasps its anuvyanjana. 
Thus, the sutra intends to show that because visual consciousness can 
grasp nimitta , it can also generate defilement. But if so, why is mental 
consciousness alone said to be vikalpakal It should be understood that 
it is only account of the force of vikalpa that there comes to be the 
various faults. 81 

Moreover, we should not over-stress the connection of 4 abhuta-parikalpa ’ 
with the Y ogacara tradition in the description of the perception of an ordinary 
worldling. The term which is Xuan Zang’s usual rendering for 

abhuta-parikalpa occurs twice in Ny. 82 In MVS, other slightly different 
renderings which probably translate abhuta-parikalpa are: and 

TtE^J. 84 The following occurrence in Ny, in the same context as the 
above discussion, describes its role in the arising of kies a: 

Sentient beings are of different natures; some with feeble defilements, 
others with strong defilements. For those with feeble defilements, 
there must first be the generation of false discrimination 
abhuta-parikalpa ) before a defilement can come into play ( sam-ud-d- 
dear). For those with strong defilements, without depending on vikalpa , 
a defilement arises as soon as it accords with the object. Accordingly, 
there are cases where a defiled mental consciousness first arises, and other 
cases where another type of defiled consciousness first arises. 85 


2A Vasubandhu, Saetrantika, Yogacara 

It seems, in the main, a reasonable assumption that the Yogacara as 
represented by the tradition of the YBS was evolved from among members 
of the meditator community within the broad lineage of the Sarvastivada. 
The term Yogacara master occurs about 340 times in the MVS. 

These masters are the meditators whose primary concern is spiritual praxis 
and realization, generally well respected by even the Abhidharmikas. 
These Yogacara masters articulated certain doctrinal explanations on the basis 
of their meditational experiences, and some of these explanations are accepted 
by the Abhidharmikas. Yin Shun 86 cites the following example in which the 
meditational experience of Yogacaras is invoked as authority — even more 
important than that of the sutra-s — by the compilers of the Vibhasd : 
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“Comment (by the compilers): Whether there is scriptural support or not, 

there is definitely the akara having the nairatmya of all dharma -s as object. 

That is, the Yogacara masters give rise to this akara at the stage of practising 

contemplation.” 87 

Against this backdrop, we may understand that Vasubandhu would have been 
familiar with doctrines propagated within the larger Sarvastivada lineage, 
some of which later developed into the so-called Sautrantika doctrines, 
and others, Yogacara doctrines. Of course, being within the same milieu, 
the Darstantika-Sautrantika and the Mahayanic Yogacara — particularly 
those who are praxis-oriented — must have been mutually influenced 
doctrinally. Accordingly, it should not be surprising to find doctrinal 
parallels between what Vasubandhu identifies as Sautrantika doctrines in 
the AKB on the one hand, and some of the doctrines in the Yogdcarabhumi 
on the other. This does not necessarily imply that Vasubandhu bases his 
Sautrantika doctrines on the Yogdcarabhumi. This, however, is precisely 
what Robert Kritzer, and it would seem Honjo (see above) and others as 
well, seek to establish. But while not ruling out the possibility entirely at 
this stage, and not contesting that Vasubandhu was probably familiar with 
the Yogdcarabhumi , 88 we must say that the parallels that Kritzer presents are 
mostly unconvincing. 

Among these “parallels”, the ones that that are relatively more persuasive 
are the blja theory together with its associated notion of santati-parinama- 
visesa , and the description of anusaya as dormant seeds. 89 But I have 
already argued against these points above — regarding vdsand and santati- 
parinama-visesa , I have argued that they were already found in the doctrines 
of as early a Darstantika as Asvaghosa, and also Kumaralata. 

Kritzer remarks here that in the defense of sarvastitva , the MVS does not 
refer to the notion of santati-parinama-visesa. But again, we have seen that 
in defending the continued existence of a past cause, it in fact does refer to 
the Vibhajyavadin Kasyapiyas who speak of the cessation of a seed as soon 
as the sprout arises, which necessarily implies the notion that a fruit does not 
arise directly from the seed, but due to a kind of santati-parinama-visesa. 

Moreover, the 'main version’ of blja theory in the Yogdcarabhumi is 
actually closer to Srllata’s version known in Ny as the anudhdtu theory 
than Vasubandhu’s (See infra , § 6.5), and Srilata is vehemently against the 
sahabhu-hetu which the Yogdcarabhumi version cannot do without. 
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One of the biggest issues to be addressed by Kritzer is the absence of the term 
alaya-vijnana in the whole of the AKB. On this issue, he argues at length 
concerning Vasubandhu’s view that in the arupya , there is no support for 
consciousness external to consciousness itself To make possible a parallelism 
between the AKB passage (112) and the YBS passages, he suggests that citta- 
santati in Vasubandhu’s passage could stand for alayavijnana. However, 
he seems to have read far too much into the passage. The only thing that 
we can be definite about here is Vasubandhu’s/Sautrantika explanation that 
(i) for those free from attachment to rupa — as beings bom in the arupya 
are — their cittasantati can operate without depending on rupa ; (ii) the force 
of the aksepa-hetu is sufficient to sustain the cittasantati of a being in the 
arupya. This Sautrantika position is made clear in the following criticism by 
Samghabhadra: 

(a) If as Vasubandhu claims, the cittasantati continues by virtue of 
the aksepahetu , then it would be without a support ( nisraya ) when 
a kusala or klista citta arises. 

(b) Since he acknowledges that the citta, etc of beings in the kdma- 
and rupa-dhdtu definitely cannot operate without depending on the 
physical body, why is it that for beings in the arupya , their citta, etc., 
can operate without absolutely any support? 90 

Accordingly, Vasubandhu’s primary stress here is the strength and nature 
of the aksepa-hetu ; and he acknowledges at least the dependence of the 
cittasantati on rupa in the two lower dhatu- s. There seems no need to 
extrapolate, as Kritzer does, that the Sautrantika statement is based on 
a notion of a consciousness that has already “transcended its original feature 
of essentially being bound, and somehow subordinate, to corporeal matter, 
and has rather in its turn become a fundamental constituent of personality.” 91 
At any rate, it is noteworthy that whereas Samghabhadra can detect 
a similarity between Vasubandhu’s denial of tri-temporal existence on the 
one hand and the Sunyata doctrine negating all svabhava- s on the other 
(see below), he does not observe any connection between Vasubandhu’s 
conception of the cittasantati here and the alayavijnana doctrine which 
should have been well-known by his time. 

Concerning the samskrta-laksana- s (Kritzer’s point 3), their denial is already 
attributed to the Darstantikas in the MVS (198a). 92 The same comment in 
fact applies to the other passages concerning the denial of prthagjanatva 
asamanvagama ), avijhapti, samsthana-rupa , the asamskrta- s, 93 etc. 
Concerning the Sautrantika denial that the Buddha said an asamskrta is 
a cause (point 4), Kritzer finds no parallel in YBS, while as he observes, 
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a similar denial is found in MVS (103c). We might also note that the 
main point in the Sautrantika denial of akasa is that it is none other than 
akasa-dhatu which is just a prajnapti . 94 In the MVS, the Abhidharmikas 
precisely endeavour to show that the two are not the same. 95 Both in the 
AKB and MVS, the Abhidharmikas maintain that akasa has as its svabhava 
the absence of obstruction; it is against this notion that the Sautrantika 96 
argue that it is simply the absence of any obstructible/tangibles. From this 
perspective, there is even more similarity on this debate between the MVS 
and AKB, than between the AKB and YBS. All the above considerations 
taken together, then, we cannot rule out the possibility that Vasubandhu’s 
sources in most cases could very well be the MVS or some other sources 
which are now no more extant, rather than necessarily the YBS. 


2.5. Hmayana Sautrantika and Yogacara Sautrantika? 

One more parallel pointed out by Kritzer (point l) 97 concerns the debate on 
what sees rupa. The MVS tells us the different positions here — Vaibhasikas: 
the eye sees; Dharmatrata: visual consciousness; Ghosaka: the prajna 
associated with visual consciousness; Darstantikas: samagrl , 98 At the end 
of the debate in the AKB, Vasubandhu ascribes to the Sautrantika the 
remark that it is futile to argue on this, because there is nothing that sees or 
is seen — only the momentary dharma-s qua causes and effects ( dharma- 
matram /hetuphala-matram /)." Concurring with Kato, Kritzer states: 

As Kato points out, the commentators think that Vasubandhu favours 
Dharmatrata’s opinion, but in fact, he may simply be using it to refute the 
Vaibhasikas. 100 

However, it does seem wiser to trust the commentators’ opinion, not only 
because these ancient masters were much closer to the time of the AKB, 101 
but also in consideration of the following fact: The Sautrantika remark at 
the end effectively denies the reality of the ayatana- s — there is neither the 
internal ayatana as that which sees, nor the external ayatana as the object of 
vision. This is in line with Srllata’s position that “both the supporting bases 
(<asraya; i.e. the organs) and the objects ( alambana) of the five [sensory] 
consciousnesses do not exist truly; the dhatu- s alone are real existents.” 102 
For him, even the consciousnesses themselves do not exist as real entities: 

When the sutra speaks of consciousness as that which is conscious (vijanatlti 
vijhanam ), it is not a discourse of paramdrtha; it is a conventional one 
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(samvrti-desana). If what is conscious is consciousness, then it ought also to 
be called non-consciousness. That is: if what is capable of being conscious is 
called consciousness, then it ought to become non-consciousness when it is 
not capable of being conscious, [as when a requisite assemblage of conditions 
is lacking]. It ought not be the case that what is a non-consciousness can be 
called a consciousness. 103 

In contrast, Vasubandhu is known to hold that the ayatana- s exist truly in 
as much as they are epistemic facts. 104 According to Sthiramati, 105 this view, 
contrary to the understanding of some scholars, is not Vasubandhu’s own, 
but a Sautrantika view. Accordingly, it is more reasonable to understand 
Vasubandhu as basically advocating the “consciousness sees” position, 
rather than the one that is in line with Srilata’s denial of the ayatana- s. 
There is some confusion concerning the holders of this “consciousness 
sees” position. In the MVS, it is attributed to Dharmatrata; in ADV (31), 
the Darstantika-paksa, likewise in Ny (367b: 

in Tattvartha , 106 the Sautrantikas. As we have argued above, however, 
this confusion results from the fact that in the period of these commentaries, 
the early Darstantikas, of whom Bhadanta Dharmatrata was an important 
representative, had already evolved into the Sautrantika, or Darstantika- 
Sautrantika. The “consciousness sees” view attributed to Dharmatrata must 
have been inherited by some sections of the Sautrantika . This would of 
course be problematic to Kato, Kritzer and others who have decided that 
the views specifically labeled in the AKB as ‘Sautrantika’ are those of 
Vasubandhu himself. 

In this connection, there is an interesting comment in the Uighur version 
(Japanese tr.) of the Tattvartha that deserves our attention: 

[The bhasya :] sautrantika ahuh ... janapadaniruktim nabhiniveseta samjna 
ca lokasya nabhidhaved iti / Commentary: Before this, it has been said 
“consciousness can see”. [There] the tenet of the masters of the Sautrantika 
among the eighteen schools is included. The Sautrantika masters now 
spoken of [in sautrantika ahuh ] are all the Yogacara masters of the 
Sautrantika School. 107 

According to this commentary, then, it is correct to attribute the “consciousness 
sees” view to the Sautrantika(-Darstantika), and also correct to attribute 
the concluding remark to the Sautrantika. But the two Sautrantika are not 
exactly identical. The former is the Hinayana Sautrantika, and we might 
call them Darstantika-Sautrantika; the latter, the Sautrantika Yogacara, 
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who were probably Mahayanists (since they are not included under the 
eighteen sects) derived from the broad Sautrantika lineage. Unfortunately, 
I cannot trace any explanation to this effect in the Tibetan version in which 
mdo sde pa rnam occurs only once in the debate — at the end (as in the 
AKB). Compared to the Tibetan version, and the portion of the Chinese 
version included in the ZW, Vol.I, we can see that the Uighur version which 
is a translation from the Chinese, is much more lengthy, often providing 
elaborate explanations. But on the other hand, the quality of the Tibetan 
translation is not so satisfactory and at times incomplete, and therefore 
difficult to comprehend. Moreover, it often simply transcribes the Sanskrit 
sentences in the Tibetan script without translating them. This being the case, 
it is difficult to be absolutely certain whether the above-quoted distinction 
was in fact in the original Sanskrit. 108 If it was not, it was probably supplied 
by the Uighur translator or taken from the Tang dynasty 109 notes written 
on the Chinese original; but even in this case the comments should still be 
valued as a relatively ancient source. In any case, the distinction seems to 
make good sense, and helpful at least as a clue to the understanding of the 
well noticed close relationship between the Sautrantika and the Yogacara. 

We of course should refrain from making too big a fuss with this explanation 
at least until we are certain that it was indeed transmitted in the original 
Tattvartha. But in the light of this distinction as a clue, we might now feel 
a little more confident in understanding that the Yogacara at least in part 
evolved from the praxis-oriented Sautrantika who in turn evolved from 
the early Darstantikas. In this process, it is possible that, given the attitude 
of openness to non-orthodox doctrines among the early Darstantikas — 
as witnessed in the MVS — and their predilection towards the authority of 
meditation experience, some of them had been influenced (and reacted to) 
the then flourishing Mahayana tenets such as Sunyata, U0 becoming perhaps 
the early members of the ‘Mahayanic’ Yogacara. But judging by the earliest 
portion of the YBS (maull hhumi), even these early 'Mahayanic Yogacarins’ 
were still realists. Yin Shun remarks that the early Yogacarin doctrine of 
the nirabhilapya svabhava-s of dharma- s was in fact adopted from the 
Sautrantika doctrine (of Srllata and others) of the eighteen dhatu-s being the 
only reals transcending epistemological superimposition. 111 Others within 
the Sautrantika lineage, who were in some way more ‘resilient’ to the new 
doctrines and ideals, remained as ‘Hlnayana’ Sautrantika , holding on in 
particular to their form of realism. This latter group seemed to have been 
greatly influenced by Bhadanta Dharmatrata (and later on also Kumaralata 
and others), and in Vasubandhu’s time had Srllata as a prominent leader. 
It is this group which preserved — sometimes with slight modification 
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(e.g. Srllata doctrine that there are only three caitta- s vedana , samjnd 
and cetana; all the other caitta- s being cetana-visesa ) — many of the 
Darstantika doctrines in the MVS. Probably for this reason, he is generally 
called a Darstantika master in the Ny. 

In the AKB, Vasubandhu himself seems to be generally partisan to this 
latter Hlnayana group. But, he too was evidently open-minded, of which 
fact the AKB is a testimony, and accordingly did not seem to have 
become exclusively partisan to the tenets of any group as such — be it 
those of Hlnayana or Yogacara Sautrantika or Sarvastivada. Thus, in the 
context of the “what sees” debate, he seems to basically side the view of 
Dharmatrata; and yet at the same time probably senses the meaningfulness 
of the Yogacara-Sautrantika’s concluding remark. As another illustration, 
Vasubandhu is known to accept some of the Sarvastivada caitta- s, and the 
notion of samprayoga of citta-caitta- s — differing from Srllata. This also 
necesarily means that he accepts the sahabhu-hetu doctrine which Srllata 
rejects. Furthermore, he disagrees with a Sautrantika view — held also by 
Srllata 112 — that a subtle citta exists in the nirodhasamapatti , and endorses 
the Purvacarya- s’ view 113 of the mutually seeding of nama and rupa , a view 
that is found in YBS. Yet quite often, Samghabhadra has to protest that he 
is partisan to Srllata. 114 

The “Two-Sautrantika” explanation in the Uighar *Tattvartha also makes 
good sense when we read in Karmasiddhi that the vipakaphala-vijnana/ 
alaya-vijnana doctrine was proposed by “a certain group of Sautrantika” 
(""®®M^). 115 It likewise makes sense in our attempt to understand 
why such masters as Dignaga and Dharmakirti, known to hold Sautrantikas 
like views, are generally taken by tradition to belong to the Yogacara. 

In terms of the above analysis, we might understand the Vasubandhu of 
the AKB thus: He belonged to the Hlnayana Sautrantika school of thought, 
while also maintaining allegiance to certain acceptable Sarvastivadin 
tenets, and at the same time was open to the developing Yogacarin tenets. 
This is not surprising considering his own doctrinal background, 116 as well 
as the fact that the Yogacara evolved from the broad Sarvastivada lineage. 
He must have been quite well exposed to the evolving Yogacara tenets in 
North-western India 117 where he had been active. In Ny, Samghabhadra at 
several places accuses Vasubandhu and Srllata for siding with the akasa- 
puspa (znAh) doctrine 118 in an attempt to deny the svabhdva of all dharma- s. 
The following is an illustrative example: 
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Further, he holds that there exist defilement-seeds ( klesa-blja-s ) ... You are 
used to taking as your own tenets such types of false assertion of a non¬ 
existent as an existent. ... It is now abundantly clear that the Sutrakara seems 
to be generally averse to the Vaibhasika tenets, and intends to deny the 
svabhava of all dharma- s from the standpoint of the sky-flower (i.e. sunyata ) 
[doctrine] ... If one truly wishes to advocate the Vaibhasika tenets, one should 
not be partisan to theories that repudiate the dharma- s. ... (T29, 432a-b) 

The tone of Samghabhadra’s complain seems to suggest that Vasubandhu 
pretends to be still a Vaibhasika when in fact he clearly is not. This kind of 
pretension on Vasubandhu’s part is highlighted by Yin Shun 119 who rightly 
believes that the best criterion for judging whether or not Vasubandhu is 
Sarvastivadin is actually his own definition given in the AKB: 

Those who hold 4 all exists’ — the past, the present and the future — belong to 
the Sarvastivada. Those, on the other hand, who hold that some exist, viz. the 
present and the past karma which has not given fruit; and none of those which 
have given fruit or the future exist, are followers of the Vibhajyavada. 120 

In accordance with this definition, Vasubandhu, subscribing to the 
Vibhajyavadin standpoint as he does, cannot qualify as a Sarvastivadin. 
This is in contrast to the suggestion by Honjo 121 and others who base the 
judgment on Yasomira’s explanation below: 

What is the meaning of “Sautrantika”? Those who take the sutra as the 
authority, and do not take the sdstra as the authority. 122 

Honjo’s view is that Vasubandhu belongs to the Sarvastivada, but does not 
recognize the authority of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma sdstra- s. 123 But it 
seems to me that Yasomitra’s definition provides the necessary, but not 
the sufficient condition for the qualification of being a Sarvastivadin. 
The fundamentally different doctrinal standpoint of Sarvastivada versus 
Vibhajyavada cannot be completely ignored in this judgment, in as much 
as the argument that a Sautrantika is one who rejects the authority of the 
Abhidharma sdstra- s itself entails a doctrinal element of consideration: 
the central Sarvastivadin tenet that cannot dispense with the stamp of 
authority of the Abhidharma sdstra- s is sarvdstitva . The distinction between 
the Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika is not merely one pertaining to the 
attitude with regard to the Abhidharma sdstra. Otherwise, a sect like the 
Vatslputrlya with its five-fold Categories 124 that include past, present and 
future dharma- s, and is said by the compilers of the M VS to differ only with 
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respect to a few doctrinal points from the Sarvastivada, 125 and moreover 
respects certain Abhidharma texts of the Sthaviravada lineage, would be 
better qualified as Sarvastivada. Although such a consideration still cannot 
ascertain beyond the fact the Sautrantika is a distinct school of thought, it may 
be noted that the Vibhajyavadins and Vatsiputrlyas are indeed also distinct 
Buddhist sects. The issue of the absence of the featues of the Sautrantika as 
a sect will be addressed below. (§ 2.6) 

Furthermore, as we have seen above, Yasomitra, who gives the above-cited 
definition on “Sautrantika”, himself acknowledges that the Darstantika 
Dharmatrata cannot be a Sautrantika since he subscribes to sarvdstitva. This goes 
to show that Yasomitra’s definition is not intended to be a sufficient one. 

In Ny, Samghabhadra bluntly excludes the Vatslputriya and others from the 
name of Sarvastivada: 

Only [those who] believe in the existence of the tri-temporal [dharma- s] 
and the three types of truly existent asamskrta can claim to be Sarvastivada. 
For it is only on account of their holding the existence of these dharma- s 
that they are acknowledged as Sarvastivada. The others are not; because they 
either superimpose/add on, or subtract from, [the dharma- s recognized by 
the Sarvastivada]. The Superimposers assert that there exist the Pudgala and 
the previous dharma-s. [On the other hand], the Vibhajyavadins assert the 
existence of only the present and those past karma- s which have not yet given 
fruit. The Ksanikavadins assert the existence of only the 12 ayatana- s in the 
single moment of the present. The Prajnaptivadins assert that the dharma-s of 
the present too are mere prajhapti- s. The Vainasika-s assert that all dharma-s 
are completely without any svahhciva like dkcisa-puspa-s. All of them are not 
Sarvastivada. 

In this context, the Sutrakara vilifies thus: If one says that the past and the future 

truly exist, it is not a good proposition with regard to the Noble Teaching. 

You people assert that among the present 12 ayatana- s, some exist truly, 
some do not; like the tenet of Sthavira [Srilata] concerning rupa, sahda , 
sprastavya and dharma-s — how can you be Sarvastivada? There are others 
who, owing to the force of defilements assert that all dharma-s exist as mere 
prajhapti-s — can they too be Sarvastivada? There are yet others who, owing 
to the force of false views, assert that all dharma-s are completely without 
any svahhdva ; they too say that the present exists as an illusion — can such 
an assertion of existence in such a manner be also named Sarvastivada? 126 

Obviously, then, we cannot interpret Yasomitra’s explanation as intending 
to offer a sufficient definition of a Sautrantika. Fundamental doctrinal 
commitment does matter in this regard. 
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Fukuda, T. asserts that Vasubandhu “carefully avoids introducing fully 
developed Yogacara conceptions, for they might conflict with the scheme 
of abhidharmic philosophy that forms the substructure of the Kosa. 
Thus he succeeds in formulating a coherent high-level abhidharma theory 
of his own, under the name of “Sautrantika”. 127 But is there any need for 
such an avoidance if Vasubandhu feels religiously committed enough to 
those “fully developed Yogacara conceptions”, when he has already so 
vehemently repudiated the central Sarvastivada doctrine of tri-temporal 
existence? In the concluding remarks at the completion of the AKB (end of 
chapter eight), Vasubandhu expresses his ‘religious sentiment’, stressing 
the importance of the True Doctrines and True praxis and realization for 
the continuance of the Buddha’s teaching. All the expositions within the 
AKB from the different doctrinal perspectives are declared to be for this sole 
purpose. It would therefore be difficult to imagine him holding back from 
introducing in the AKB what he has truly understood and felt in his heart to 
be the true doctrines. It is useless for him as a monk with a sense of religious 
mission to work out a system of Abhidharma of his own simply for the sake 
of doing so, when what he knows to be the Truth cannot be expressed. 

Kritzer argues that alayavijhdna is not expounded in the AKB because this 
text is an exposition of provisional truth. It is because of “the nature of 
the text which is an exposition and criticism of traditional abhidharma .” 128 
But, this, again, would conflict with what is expressed in Vasubandhu’s 
concluding sentiment. Besides, the distinction of the two levels of 
truth — provisional and absolute — is very much stressed throughout the 
Abhidharma, and certainly elaborately discussed in the MVS and AKB. 129 
Moreover, we shall have to explain why then, subsequent to composing the 
AKB, in Karmasiddhi, Vasubandhu did not hesitate to refute even positions 
that he himself had endorsed — such as the mutual seeding of nama and 
rupa — in the AKB, and proceeds to expound on the alayavijhdna as the 
true doctrine. Like the AKB, Karmasiddhi too is a Hlnayana work dealing 
with Abhidharma categories; more specifically, the topic of karma . It is 
also “an exposition and criticism of traditional abhidharma .” With the only 
exception of a single reference to the Sandhinirmocana, all the sources cited 
by Vasubandhu there in support of the alayavijhdna doctrine are Hinayanic. 
Significantly, the text urges the srdvaka- s not to think that the alayavijhdna 
doctrine was not taught by the Buddha Himself simply because no Agamic 
exposition on it can be found. For, he argues, “at this juncture, infinite 
number of sutra-s belonging to each nikdya have been lost.” 130 

It is not surprising that, as Kritzer observes, the compilers of the 
Yogdcdrabhumi distinguishes between levels of teachings within the text. 
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When a new doctrine of a particular school or movement has been articulated, 
there must be justification accounting for its absence hitherto, and a usual 
one is that the new doctrine expounded now pertains to a higher (/highest) 
level of Truth. 131 This is not just with regard to the alayavijnana doctrine. 
When the tri-svabhavata (and tri-nihsvabhavata) doctrine was first proposed, 
it was presented in the Yogacara texts as representing a new doctrine and 
a higher level of understanding Reality, in contrast to standpoints of the 
two extremes of \sarvatn sunyam ’ (of the Madhyamika) and \sarvam astV 
(of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmikas). Moreover, the Yogacarabhumi is 
a compilation representing a record of the doctrinal developments of the 
school, and it is quite understandable that the compilers at appropriate places 
remark on the different historical stages of doctrinal explanations within the 
school. It is from this perspective that we ought to understand the following 
explanation in the YBS: 

Furthermore, the explanation in terms of blja established here should 
be understood as that expounded before the establishment of the Noble 
Teaching of the alayavijnana. If [it is in the manner of exposition] after the 
establishment of the alayavijnana , it should be understood that in brief all the 
blja -s have the alayavijnana as their supporting basis. 132 

This passage, cited by Kritzer (loc. cit .), can hardly support Kritzer’s contention 
that the alayavijnana doctrine is to be expounded only at the highest level of 
Truth; and the blja doctrine, at the provisional level! In this connection, Kritzer 
also refers to the distinction made by Vasubandhu between abhidharma in the 
conventional sense and that in the absolute sense ( paramarthika ), 133 suggesting 
that “from Vasubandhu’s point of view, although most of the Sarvastivada 
abhidharma that he describes without criticism in th q Abhidharmakosabhasya 
is conducive to pure wisdom, it is not necessarily a statement of all that is 
known by pure wisdom.” But, even the Vaibhasika would have no problem 
with this observation: the said distinction is in fact not Vasubandhu’s own, 
but based on the explanations given in the Vibhasaj 34 and Samghabhadra 
expounds on it without the slightest protest. 135 

I therefore see no justification for the assertion that Vasubandhu intentionally 
avoids the dlayavijhana doctrine, and prefer to think that he in fact himself 
did not believe in it at the stage of composing the AKB. Yin Shun explains 
Vasubandhu’s initial reluctance to accept the dlayavijhana doctrine as 
follows: Vasubandhu basically accepted the Abhidharmika doctrines 
pertaining to the citta-caitta. At the initial stage of the development of the 
dlayavijhana , it did not seem acceptable to Vasubandhu that the dlayavijhana 
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as a vijhdna could be without associated caitta- s. It is in fact out of the same 
kind of consideration that he preferred the doctrine of the mutual seeding 
of nama and riipa , rather than the Darstantika-Sautrantika doctrine that in 
nirodhasamdpatti , there can be a citta without any caitta. But when later 
on (at the stage of the Karmasiddhi) it came to be articulated that it too had 
associated caitta-s , the doctrine became acceptable to him. 136 


2.6. Why the Sautrantika did not develop into a Buddhist sect in 
the proper sense 

One more final issue: If the Sautrantika cannot be considered to belong to the 
Sarvastivada school and is a relatively independent school in its own right, 
why is it that as Lamotte points out, no Sautrantika monastery has ever been 
attested? Despite the school being known throughout the Buddhist tradition 
as an important representative of the Hlnayana, Xuan Zang and Yi Jing 
who traveled in India in the 7 th century described the regional centres and 
strongholds of various India sects, but not any of the Sautrantika. Were the 
Sautrantika indeed content with — or even capable of — remaining 
throughout merely as a school of thought within the Sarvastivada sect? 
Some would no doubt see this situation as yet another indication in support 
of their view that the Sautrantika had always been Sarvastivadins. Yin Shun, 
however offers a different perspective. According to him, the Sautrantikas 
failed to establish their organized monastic strongholds for the following 
reasons: 137 

(1) They emerged too late (to be properly established as a distinct 
sect), when the Buddhist sects with their sutra-vinaya as basis were 
continuing to thrive after flourishing for some 500 years, having 
long established their specific areas of propagation and monastic 
systems. The fact that the Vinaya was not the Sautrantika emphasis 
also did not help in this regard. 

(2) Doctrinally, they tended to (a) be liberal, resulting in the lack of unity 
and stability; (b) merge with other sects in the process of breaking 
away from the Sarvastivada, which in turn added to the inconsistency 
in their tenets; (c) be transformed by the then well-flourishing 
Mahayana thoughts of the Sunyatavada and Yogacara, given the 
compatibility of some of their tenets with those of the Mahayana 
— especially Yogacara that was nearing doctrinal maturation. 

(3) The early Darstantikas and the Abhidharmikas were at first mutually 
benefiting, and each in their own way — the former being influential 
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religious preachers and meditation masters, and the latter, articulate 
and thorough theorists — contributing to the common cause of the 
Sarvastivada. But once the later Darstantikas themselves had turned 
into full-fledged theorists claiming to be sutra-pramanika and were 
constantly engaged in anti -abhidharmika confrontation, they began to 
lose the charisma that they once had in the hearts of the devotees whose 
support was needed in establishing regional strongholds of their own. 

It seems that the historical facts involved in the emergence of Buddhist 
sects — in the sense of distinct monastic traditions — are probably more 
complex than have been assumed by some. The Vatslputriya is a good 
case in point. This school shared most of the doctrines of the Sarvastivada 
sect, including sarvastitva. Yet it (especially its branch, the Sammitlya) 
established itself as an influencial sect, distinct from the Sarvastivada, 
with many regional strongholds. The main reason for its split from the 
Sarvastivada, as well as for its apparently powerful influence on some 
other sects and probably also on many devotees, was its innovative Pudgala 
doctrine. Their successful establishment was also partly due to their early 
emergence in the pre-Christian era (cf point (1) of Yin Shun above). At the 
same time, it is equally noteworthy that some of their members co-existed 
closely with, and were receptive to, the Mahayana to the early stage of 
which they in turn seemed to have contributed doctrinally. 138 We learn, for 
instance, that the Vatslputriya master, Dharmaruci, went from South India to 
Sri Lanka and resided at the Abhayagiri, preaching the Vaitulya (= Vaipulya) 
doctrines. He even succeeded in establishing a sect, named after him as the 
Dharmaruci-nikaya which very likely advocated a hybrid of Vatslputriya 
and Mahayanic doctrines. Aryadeva, the famous follower of Nargarjuna, 
was said to have been a monk of the Vatslputriya. Another Vatslputriya 
master, Samghassena, was described as being an aspirant for the 
Mahayana 139 , and composed works, such as the *Avadana-sataka (f:Tlu 
!M) very much in the style of a typical Darstantika. 140 In addition, Xuan Zang 
tells us that there were in his time “Mahayana Sthaviravadins 
S?)” from Sri Lanka residing around the Mahabodhi Temple; some others 
described by the same appellation also resided in Kalinga. 141 

When we survey the modern history of Sri Lankan Buddhism, we find three 
distinct nikdya -s — the Siam , the Amarapura and the Rdmanna , which came 
into existence not on account of doctrinal disputes, but owing to historical 
circumstances. Although all are really sub-divisions within the Theravada, 
upholding the same tripitaka; each nevertheless has its own strongholds, 
effective head-quarter and ordination system, and their members do not 
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mix with those of the other sects in matters relating to ecclesiastic acts — 
i.e., each is effectively a sect {nikaya) — even a “Vinaya sect” — in the 
proper sense of the term. A similar situation is seen in Thailand, with the 
Dh am m ay utt a - n i kav a and the Maha-nikaya as the two major nikaya-s. 

All these indicate that in ancient India, members belonging to a particular 
sect might actually at heart belong to a school of thought other than that of 
their sectarian allegence. On the other hand, one dissident standpoint — such 
as Pudgalavada — if considered of fundamental importance, was enough to 
cause a schism and the formation of another distinct sect. Furthermore, monks 
belonging to a particular school of thought might reside in centres which did 
not quite advocate their doctrinal commitment, but were nevertheless able to 
accept them as co-residents. The Nikaya-s or sub-nikaya-s were sometimes 
formed as a result of an influencial leader, and sometimes largely due to 
historical and social circumstances (such as in the case of the Sri Lankan 
nikaya- s). Returning to the case of the Sautrantika, it is possible that some 
of these Buddhist masters belonging to the Sautrantika school of thought, 
being unable to establish their own sectarian strongholds, might have opted 
to reside in those of other Buddhists sects of their choice — a choice partly 
determined by such factors as affinity in respect of outlook and doctrinal 
inclination. Others, however, for some reason or other, might have remained 
within the Sarvastivada sect, even though we have no evidence that any self- 
professed Sautrantika had ever explicitly at the same time identified himself 
as a member of the Sarvastivada. 


2.7. Conclusion 

Modem studies on the relationship between the Darstantika and Sautrantika 
are often influenced by Przylusky’s theory. I believe that once we are 
freed from the shadow of this influence, there will be much space for more 
instmctive investigation. It should be understood in the proper historical 
perspective that whereas the early Darstantikas were Sarvastivadins, 
the relatively later Darstantikas were Vibhajyavadins. 

We are inclined to think that the Sautrantika gradually evolved from a certain 
section of the Darstantikas, taking a drastic leap from the standpoint of 
Sarvastivada to that of Vibhajyavada — a leap made possible on account 
of their anti-Abhidharmika and liberal attitude from the beginning. 
The Darstantika leader Kumaralata, known to have held distinctly 
Sarvastivada doctrine, 142 must have been instrumental in the final stage of 
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the transition from the Darstantika to the Sautrantika. By the time of the 
AKB, Ny, and ADV, the two names are seen to be used interchangeably, 
and sometimes hyphenated as Sautrantika-Darstantika. Thus, in the Vy, 
Yasomitra explicitly states that the Darstantikas are just the Sautrantikas 143 
(without any suggestion on the pejorative implication of the former term). 
In the Ny, Samghabhadra ridicules Srllata, often referred to as the Darstantika 
leader at the time, in the following words: 

He does not comprehend the difference in characteristic between the nitartha 
and neyartha sutra-s and yet claim to be sutra-pramanika M). This is 

most illogical. 144 

Another instance indicating the interchangeability between appellations 
“Darstantika” and “Sautrantika” concerns the famous controversy in the 
AKB between the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas on the interpretation of 
the compound kamaraga-anusaya. Vasubandhu sides the Sautrantikas ( evam 
tu sadhuyatha sautrantikanam) who interpret it as “ anusaya of kamaragcT ]A5 
(i.e as a genitive tatpurusa). In the Ny, Samghabhadra states that the Sthavira 
Srllata asserts that the defilements themselves such as raga etc., are the 
anusaya- s — i.e. sharing the same view as the Sautrantikas — and then says 
that Srllata’s explanation therein is not acceptable because it does not tally 
with the Sautrantika tenets. 146 

However, in the study of the Sautrantika doctrines, we must bear in mind 
that the Sautrantika movement, with its liberal attitude from the very 
beginning, comprises an even broader spectrum of sub-groups and more 
or less independent individual masters than the Sarvastivada, united by 
their professed adherence to the sutra-s as the final authority. Xuan Zang’s 
tradition speaks of the later — probably around or sometime after the time 
of Kumaralata (late 2 nd to early 3 rd century A.D.) 147 — Darstantikas as 
‘variant Sautrantika masters’ (IMnff^®), and divide the school into three 
subgroups: 

(1) the “original”, represented by Kumaralata as the supposed “founding 
master” 148 ; 

(2) the group led by Srllata; 

(3) the group known simply as the Sautrantika, being followers of 
Kumaralata. 149 

The question of the degree of credibility of this tradition conveyed through 
Xuan Zang’s disciple, Kuei Ji apart, we may note that Yasomitra likewise 
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speaks of the Darstantika as “a particular group of the Sautrantika” 
(* Sautrantika-visesa ). 150 Accordingly, we must be cautious not to forcibly 
synthesize some of the widely divergent tenets coming from members of 
this broad movement and over-enthusiastically treat them as if they are 
commonly held and fidelity-bound doctrines of a single sect in the strict 
sense. Generally speaking, we can divide the Sautrantika masters into two 
broad groups: 

(1) Some are popular preachers and meditators, continuing with the 
tradition of the early Darstantika preachers that we come across in 
the MVS; 

(2) others, on the other hand, are more theoreticians, and in the process 
of counteracting and refuting the Sarvastivada Abhidharmikas are 
gradually turning into Abhidharmikas of a sort in their own right. 

Xuan Zang tells that the Sautrantika master, Srilata, composed the 
Sautrantika-vibhasa in Ayodhya. 151 It is likely from the latter sub-group 
that the Buddhist logicians evolved into effectively a school of its own — 
sometimes known as the ‘pramana ’ school, of which Dharmaklrti is perhaps 
the most illustrious master. 

It seems not quite accurate to describe the Sautrantikas as simply those 
members of the Sarvastivada who do not accept the authority of the 
Abhidharma sastra -s — given that Sarvastivada and Vibhajyavada are 
completely and fundamentally diametrically opposed to each other. 
That the Sautrantika did not seem to have established any distinctive 
monastic identity of their own was not the result of their choice; but largely 
due to historical circumstamces and might be called “the laws of religious 
evolution”. While it is possible that some of the emerging Sautrantikas and 
Yogacaras could have, for various reasons, stayed on in the broad 
Sarvastivada tradition, it is more likely that in the process of breaking away 
from the Sarvastivada, they were being merged into other sects. 

I have also drawn attention to a distinction between ‘Hmayana Sautrantika’ 
and ‘Yogacara Sautrantika’ in the Uighur version of the Tattvartha. 
Although it is at this stage difficult to confirm that this distinction was 
indeed passed down by Sthiramati, it nevertheless makes sense and offers 
a plausible perspective in our understanding of some aspects of the historical 
issues discussed. 
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the Cognitive Objects 


3.1. The Sarvastivada notion of the real as that which engenders 
perception 

In the Abhidharma period, the question of the ontological status of the 
objects of knowledge (jnana ) became an increasingly important topic 
of investigation. Several terms, some of which with distinguishable 
significations, are used. Perhaps the most generic term corresponding to 
‘object of knowledge’ is jneya , ‘knowable’, which increasingly occupied the 
mind of the Buddhist scholiasts. Consistent with the ‘empirical attitude’ — 
in the broader sense — throughout the whole Buddhist tradition from its 
inception, this term came to be synonymous with ‘existent’ or dlnarma- s as 
factors of existence. Thus, the Prakarana-pada-sastra states: 

What are the knowable dharma- s (jheya-dharma )? All dharma- s are 
knowable by knowledge, accordingly as the case may be ( yatha-vastu ). 
How is this? The knowledge with regard to duhkha ( duhkha-jhdna ) knows 
duhkha. The knowledge with regard to scimudaya ( samudaya-jnana ) knows 
samudaya ...' 

Another generic term is artha , ‘object’, which seems to be used preferentially 
by the Yogacarins to refer to an objective entity whose ontological status 
they deny . 2 Two other terms, more important from the epistemological 
point of view, are visaya and alambana. The first may be rendered as 
‘object’, ‘object domain’ or ‘object field’; the second, ‘cognitive object’. 
The Sarvastivada distinction is that whereas an external object that 
is sensed by a sense faculty is called a visaya — the domain wherein it 
can exercise its activity — sometimes also called an artha ; an object that 
generates a corresponding consciousness is called an alambana (<aWlamb , 
‘hang on to’). This latter is so called because it is that which is hung on to — 
i.e., is grasped (grhyate) — by a mental dharma so as to arise at the present . 3 
In this capacity of serving as one of the two necessary conditions for the 
arising of a consciousness, it is called an alambana-pratyaya , ‘condition 
qua object’. Thus, whereas the mental dharma-s have both visaya- s and 
alambana- s, the sense faculties have only visaya-s. The alambana-pratyaya 
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subsumes all dharma- s - i.e. all the twelve ayatana- s - since all real entities 
known as dharma-s have this capacity . 4 Whereas the ontological status of 
the alambana-pratyaya is contentious among the Buddhists, the following 
definition as given in Dinnaga’s *Alambana-panksa , is apparently accepted 
in its essentials by most schools : 5 

An alambana-pratyaya is that which the perceiving ( alambaka ) consciousness 
[takes as object] arising with its image, and which exists as a real entity 
(dravyato ’sti) enabling the perceiving consciousness to arise in dependence 
of it . 6 

For the Vaibhasika, all visaya- s are real existents; for “whatever that does 
not fall outside the object-domain of [sensory] consciousnesses, visual, etc., 
exists truly .” 7 “Whatever that is conceptually real {prajhaptito ’sti) can only 
be the object domain of mental consciousness .” 8 The main epistemological 
argument advanced in the Vijndna-kaya-sdstra (= VKS), one of the seven 
fundamental abhidharma texts of the Sarvastivada, for the central thesis 
of the tri-temporal existence of dharma-s, is that in conformity with the 
Buddha’s teaching, consciousness necessarily has a cognitive object; the fact 
that we can be conscious of past and future objects proves that these objects 
exist truly . 9 The AKB inherits this as one of the four major arguments for 
sarvastitva: 

Consciousness arises when the object exists, not when it does not exist. 
And if the past and future [dharma- s] were non-existent, the consciousness 
would be having a non-existent as its cognitive object ( asad-alambana ). 
Then, in the absence of an existent cognitive object, the consciousness itself 
would not occur . 10 

The MVS states that “all perceptions ( buddhi ) have real existents as their 

objects. There is no knowledge — the knower — that does not know 

the knowable; and there is no object of knowledge that is not known by 
knowledge .” 11 Samghabhadra states succinctly that “the characteristic of 
an existent ( sal-laksana ) is that it serves as an object producing perception 
(buddhi)” On these existents, he further articulates as follows: 

This is divisible into two: What exists truly (dravyato’sti), and what exists 
conceptually (prajhaptito’sti), the two being designated on the basis of 
samvrti-satya and paramdrtha-satya [respectively]. If, with regard to a thing, 
a buddhi is produced without depending on anything else, this thing exists 
truly — e.g. riipa, vedand, etc. If it depends on other things to produce 
a buddhi , then it exists conceptually/relatively — e.g., a vase, an army, etc. 
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Those which exist truly are further divisible into two: Those which have only 
their essential natures (svab hava/s varupa), and those which [in addition] have 
activities ( kdritra ). Those which have kdritra are again of two types: with or 
without function ( samarthya/vyapara/sakti : ) ... Those which exist relatively 
are also of two types: having existence on the basis of something real or on 
something relative, like a vase and an army respectively , 12 

Samghabhadra’s characterization of the existents emphasizes their 
cognitive distinctiveness: Eye sees only forms, ear hears only sounds, etc. 
Moreover, a particular form is seen in its particularity, a particular sound is 
heard in its particularity, etc. Even a mistaken perception, such as the illusion 
of a fire-wheel, presupposes an existent as the real object on which, due to 
various factors, a mental construction or illusion comes to be possible: 

It is only with regard to an existent constituting the visual object, that there 
comes to a difference in perception — correct or mistaken — on account of 
the difference in the sense faculty, brightness, distance and location . 13 

This fact of distinctive cognition in each case is due to the distinctiveness 
in the object itself. It is a mark of the reality of the object, intrinsic to which 
are unique specific characteristic (svalaksana) and common characteristic 
(, samanya-laksana ): 

A non-existent is an absolute non-entity — what does not exist being 
necessarily without (M, lit. ‘going beyond’) svalaksana and samanya- 
laksana , what is it that is said to be the object of cognition or consciousness? 
Should one say that non-existence itself is the object of consciousness — no; 
for a consciousness necessarily has an object. That is: All mental dharma- s 
have svalaksana and samanya-laksana as their objects; it is not the case that 
an absolutely non-existent dharma arises as an object . 11 

In other words, the possibility of a perception necessarily implies the true 
ontological status of the object perceived, correctly or mistakenly. It is, 
of course, only in the case of immediate perception ( pratyaksa) that the object 
as a uniquely real is perceived (see infra). For this reason, Samghabhadra’s 
argument may be characterised as epistemic-ontologic. The author of the 
ADV expresses an essentially similar notion: 

An objective entity having a unique form established by its intrinsic nature, 
whose distinctive characteristic is observed by an error-free observation of 
dharma- s, is said to be a real/existent entity . 15 
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3.2. The Darstantika-Sautrantika doctrine of non-existent 
cognitive objects 

Contrary to the Sarvastivada position, the Darstantika and Sautrantika 
maintain that the cognitive object may either be existent or non-existent. 
This notion seems to have been in existence among the Abhidharmikas since 
fairly ancient time. The *Sdriputrabhidharma (T no. 1548) which seems to 
have been a fundamental abhidharma text for many of the abhidharma 
schools — and hence probably of a very ancient date — including the 
Purva-Sthaviravada, the Vibhajyavadins and the Vatsiputriya, 16 enumerates 
various types of knowledges among which is that of non-existent objects 
*asad-visayam jhdnam ), 17 defined as mental perception of past 
and future dharma- s. 18 In the VKS debate alluded to above, Maudgalyayana 
(= Moggaliputta Tissa?), as the proponent of Vibhajyavada also claims 
that there can be consciousness of a non-existent object asad- 

dlambanam cittam), as in the case of the perception of past, future and the 
unconditioned dharma- s. 19 

In the MVS, we are informed that the early Darstantika masters claim that 
there can be knowledges whose cognitive object is non-existent ( asad - 
alambanam jhdnam). Such objects include a fire-wheel, a mirage, an illusion, 
the imaginary city Gandharva-nagara, etc. 20 They also hold that the objects 
of conjunction (, samyoga-vastu ) — i.e., of mental defilement — are unreal, 
contrary to the Sarvastivada view that both the defilements as well as their 
objects exist truly. How do they arrive at such a view? 

They explain that the objects [of perception] do not have a fixed nature, as they 
may or may not generate defilement: This is just like the case of a good- 
looking woman, variously adorned, who enters into an assembly. On seeing 
her, some give rise to respect, some to greed, some to hatred, some to jealousy, 
some to disgust, some to compassion, and some to equanimity. That is 
to say: herein a son gives rise to respect; those sensually indulgent, greed; 
those with enmity, hatred; those sharing a husband with her, jealousy; those 
who have practised the contemplation on the impurities ( asubha-bhdvana ), 
disgust; those sages who are detached ( vita-ragarsi ), compassion, thinking 
this beautiful appearance will soon be destroyed by impermanence; those who 
are arhat- s, equanimity. Accordingly, one knows that the object does not exist 
as a real entity. 21 

In a similar vein, the great Darstantika master, Bhadanta Dharmatrata, 
asserts that there can be experience or sensation of objects which are purely 
imagined by the mind: 
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There are two types of sensation ( vedana ), one bodily, the other mental. 
Whatever is a bodily sensation is also a mental sensation. There exist mental 
sensation which are not bodily sensation — all those sensation which, without 
grasping an external thing, gives rise to a conceptual construction ( vikalpa ); 
depending solely on internal things, they grasp their forms and give rise to 
conceptual constructions. That is: [those sensation] which perceive ( alambante ) 
that all pudgala- s are existent, and those which perceive the rupa-s subsumed 
under the dharmayatana (i.e. the avijnapti-rupa), the viprayukta-samskara-s , 
the asamskrta-dharma- s, etc. [Remarks by the compilers of the MVS:] The 
Bhadanta intends that such mental sensation are devoid of real objects and are 
merely the operation of conceptual construction. 22 

The later Sautrantika-Darstantika masters continue to maintain this stance 
of the unreality of the cognitive objects. In the Ny, Samghabhadra contrasts 
this with the Vaibhasika stance: 

The masters of the Darstantika (if assert thus: “Since duhkha and 

sukha arise through the strength of conceptualization vikalpa ), it is 

known that object-domains (visaya) are not existent entities at the absolute 
level (fS^FhScJC, *svabhavena aparinispanna). For, the Buddha in the 
Magandika-siitra speaks of lepers feeling pleasure when touched by fire of 
duhkha. He also says that a rupa may be called an agreeable mental object for 
a given beings, but not for other beings. Moreover, the pure and the impure 
are not existent at the absolute level ( aparinispanna ): this is because beings 
of the same homogeneity (, sabhaga; i.e. of the same species, e.g. human 
beings) 23 differ from those of other [homogeneity] (i.e. of another species, 
e.g. beings in hell) in the way they experience the pure and the impure. 
Since purity and impurity cannot be apperceived in a determinate manner, 
both pure and impure objects are not existent at the absolute level. 

[In contrast], those conforming to logical reasoning (jEfBIra^S 1 , *yuktavadin; 
i.e. the Sarvastivadin) assert thus: All object domain is existent at the absolute 
level. ... 

We can easily understand that such doctrines, denying the objective reality 
of the cognitive objects as they do, are just one step before the later full- 
fletched Yogacara idealistic doctrine that all objects of knowledge are 
nothing but the superimposed manifestation within consciousness itself. 
It may be noted that the Darstantika illustration that different sentient 
species experience pure and impure objects differently is also among the 
major arguments put forward by the Yogacara idealists to establish their 
thesis of vijnaptimatratd. 24 
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Thus, to prove that nothing exists apart from consciousness, Sthiramati, 
in his TVB, makes good use of this tenet that consciousness can arise even 
where the cognitive object is a non-existent: 

How is it known that the cognitive object is non-existent? Because whatever 
thing is the cause of whichever, when that thing [as the cause] is complete and 
unobstructed, that [of which it is the cause] arises from it, not from another. 
But consciousness arises even with regard to non-existent cognitive objects 
such as an illusion, the [imaginary] city of Gandharva, a dream, an optical 
illusion due to eye defect, etc. Now, if the arising of consciousness could occur 
[only] when it is bound up with a cognitive object; then no consciousness will 
arise with regard to an illusion, etc, since there exists no real object ( artha ). 
Hence, consciousness arises from a preceding consciousness of the same 
species which has ceased; not from an external object, since it comes into 
being even in its absence. 25 

The Yogacara maintains that there are two types of alambana-pratyaya- s, 
one immediate, the other remote. The first is integral to the perceiving 
consciousness and is grasped by the perceiving aspect (< darsana-bhaga ) 
of the consciousness which in fact requires it as a supporting basis for its 
arising. Every consciousness thus must have this condition qua the immediate 
cognitive object. The second, though separated from the perceiving 
consciousness, is the substratum for generating the internal image — the 
perceived aspect ( nimitta-bhaga ) of the consciousness — grasped by the 
perceiving aspect. A perceiving consciousness may or may not have this 
type of remote alambana-pratyaya- s, “since it can arise even without any 
external [object] on which it bears and is supported.” 26 

In the Ny, there is a lengthy debate between the Vaibhasika and the 
Sautrantika on the issue. The Sautrantika, represented by Srllata, enumerates 
the following cases which they claim to represent examples of perception of 
non-existent objects: 27 

(a) Optical illusion of a fire-wheel ( alata-cakra ) resulting from 
a whirling firebrand. 

(b) The cognition of the non-existent Self (atman). 

(c) The meditational experiences, such as the all pervasiveness of 
a meditational object (the so-called ‘base of entirety’, krtsnayatana ), 
e.g., a primary colour, that results from resolute mental application 
(i adhimukti-manaskara ). 

(d) The view (drsti) that has non-existence as its object, as mentioned 
in the sutra} % 
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(e) The awareness of the non-existence of certain mental states such 
as craving, as spoken in the sutra. 

(f) Objects in a dream. 29 

(g) Optical illusion of a double-moon, etc., resulting from ophthalmic 
disease. 

(h) Knowing something that is non-existent. 

(i) Cognition that takes as its object the prior non-existence (prag - 
abhava ) of a sound. 


As a general reply to the Sautrantika claim, Samghabhadra invokes the 
scriptural authority that each of the six cases of cognition — visual, etc., 
up to mental — necessarily has two requisites: the sense faculty and the 
corresponding object. There is not a 7 th type of cognition that is generated 
apart from the object, so that one can call it a cognition of non-existent 
object. In fact, if this could be the case, then a blind person ought to be 
able to see as much as one possessing eyes, there being no specifically 
requisite conditions that distinguish the two cases. Besides, non-existent 
dharma- s cannot be subsumed under any of the six types of objects taught 
in the sutra- s. All the Vaibhasika arguments here are based on the main 
premise — which we have seen above — that whatever that can serve as 
a cognitive object producing a cognition is an existent, though it may be 
real in the absolute sense or in the relative sense as a mental construction 
or concept. What is non-existent in the construction necessarily has as its 
basis something real. It is this latter basis that constitutes the actual object 
of the perception. An absolute non-existent ( atyantam asad) has no function 
whatsoever, and hence can never engender a consciousness. Thus, in the 
case of the perception of the unreal pudgala , the cognitive object is not 
the pudgala which is superimposed, but the five skandha- s which are real 
existents. The illusory perception of a double-moon has as its object the single 
moon; etc. In the same way, dreams, illusion, are actually recollections of 
real entities previously experienced —just that the element of imagination 
sets in resulting in the superimposition on these real entities under certain 
influences such as mental sluggishness, etc. Likewise, the imagination of 
a fictitious thing such as the tortoise’s hair ( kaurmasya romah) and a hare’s 
horn (, sasa-srnga ) become possible because the rabbit, the horn, etc, have 
been experienced before. Even in the case of negations, their perception 
do not arise having absolute non-existents as objects. Thus, the perception 
of what we ordinarily regard as a pure abstraction such as ‘non-existence’ 
too has a real object: the expression ( abhidhdna ) itself which for the 
Vaibhasika is real, being word ( naman ) which is a viprayukta-samskara- 
dharma. When the knowledge taking this as its object arises, it knows that 
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the negated does not exist. In the case when one perceives a negation such 
as 4 non-brahmin’ ( abrahmana ), the knowledge arises with the expression 
and the expressed ( abhidheya ) as its objects; the expression itself negates 
4 brahmana\ operating with regard to what is expressed by it — 4 ksatriya 

When this knowledge first arises, by taking merely the expression as its object, 
it knows that the negated [— i.e., brdhmana —] does not exist. When it arises 
subsequently, it may also take the expressed [— i.e. ksatriya —] as its object 
and knows that what is negated therein does not exist. 30 
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Notes 


1 These four knowledges pertaining to the four truths are the outflow-free knowledges 
arising in the practitioner when he is in direct compxQ\iQm\on(abhisamaya). 

2 Cf. TVB, 16: katham etad gamyate vina bahyenarthena vijnanam evarthakdram utpadyata iti / 

3 AKB, 19: kah punar visayalambanayor visesah /yasmin yasya karitram sa tasya visayah / 
yac citta-caittair grhyate tad alambanam / 

4 C/Ny, 447b, 521c. 

5 Kuei Ji (T43, 269c) tells that only the Sammitiya does not accept the two-fold conditon 
specified in the definition. It requires only that the dharma engenders a corresponding 
consciousness. 

6 Alambana-pratyaya-pariksa (T41, no. 1624), 888b. Cf T31, 4b; also cf. TVB, 16: bahyo hy 
arthah svabhasa-vijndna-janakatvena vijnanasyalambana-pratyaya isyte / na karanatva- 
matrena ... / 

7 Ny, 472b. For this reason, Samghabhadra (loc. cit.) argues that since reflections in the 
mirror can be seen, they exist truly. 

8 Ny, 536a. 

9 VKS, 535a ff. 

10 AKB, 295: sati visaye vijnanam pravartate ndsati/ yadi catitandgatam na syad asad- 
alambanam vijnanam syat / tato vijnanam eva na syad alambanabhavat/ 

11 MVS, 558a. 

12 Ny, 621c-622a. See also the definition given in *Satya-siddhi-sastra: “The mark of the 
existent consists in the fact that it is where cognition operates” (T32, 254a: ftlPjffiM, 0 

Wl). 

13 Ny, 471b. Cf the logician Dharmakirti’s notion of the absolutely real in his Nyaya- 
bindu — See infra. 

14 Ny, 622b. 

15 ADV, 264: yasya khalv artha-vastunah svabhava-siddha-svarupasya ’viparltakaraya 
dharmopalaksanaya paricchinnam laksanam upalaksyate tat sad-dravyam ity ucyate / 

16 Cf Study, 66 ff. 

17 Tno.1548, 590a. 

18 Tno.1548, 593c. 

19 T no.1539, 535a ff. 

20 MVS, 228b. We may note that, being also Sarvastivadins, these early Darstantika masters 
do not include past and future dharma- s in their list of non-existent objects. 

21 MVS, 288b. 

22 MVS, 599b. 

23 In the Sarvastivada, sabhagata or nikaya-sabhaga is a cittaviprayukta-samskara which 
causes the similarities in appearance, inclination, etc., among members of the same species. 

24 E.g., The Vimsatika Vijhaptimdtratasiddhi, 4: tulya-karmavipakavastha hi pretah sarve 
‘pipuyapurnam nadlm pasyanti naika eva /... Also cf Vasubandhu’s commentary on the 
* Mahay ana-samgr aha, T 31, no. 1596, 310b; etc. 

25 TVB, 3 5: katham punar etad vijnayate tad alambanam asad iti /yad dhi yasya karanam tasmin 
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samagre caviruddhe ca tad utpadyate nanyatah / vijnanam ca maya-gandharvanagara- 
svapna-timiradav asatyalambane jayate /yadi ca vijndnasyalambana-pratibaddha utpadah 
syat / evam sati mayadisv arthabhavan na vijnanam utpadyate/ tasmat purvakan niruddhat 
taj-jdtiya-vijnanad vijnanam utpadyate/ na bahyad arthat tasminn asaty api bhavat / 

26 Siddhi(C), 40c. 

27 Ny, 622a ff. Also cf ADV, 271 ff; *Satyasiddhi-sastra, T32, 254a ff. 

28 The ( Maya-jala-sutra ) corresponding to the Brahma-jala-sutra of the Dlrgha- 

agama. 

29 Also cf. the same stance of the early Darstantikas in MVS, 193a-b. They also assert the 
unreality of such other objects like echo, etc. (MVS, 390c). 

30 Ny, 624a. 
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4.1. “The eye sees” view of the Vaibhasika 

The question of what actually constitutes the instrument through which 
we come to acquire knowledge of the external world is one of the important 
epistemological issues among the Abhidharma schools. In the following 
chapter, we shall be presenting the controversy in full. Before we proceed, 
however, to examine the relevant literary sources, we need first of all to 
clarify as to whether the “eye sees” theory is a Sarvastivada or Vaibhaika one. 
As regards the problem: “What sees?”, the MVS 1 informs us that in addition 
to the Vaibhasika’s own view, there are three others, which are all refuted: 

There are some who hold that visual consciousness sees, like Venerable 
Dharmatrata. 

There are some who hold that the understanding conjoined with visual 
consciousness sees, like Venerable Ghosaka. 

There are some who hold that the complex/assembage (, samagrl ) [of citta- 
caitta ] 2 sees, like the Darstantika ... 

Now, if visual consciousness sees, then consciousness should have the 
characteristic of seeing; since consciousness does not have this characteristic, 
the proposition is not acceptable. If the understanding conjoined with visual 
consciousness sees, the understanding conjoined with auditory consciousness 
should also hear sound; since understanding does not have this characteristic 
of hearing, the proposition is not acceptable. If it is the complex that sees 
visible forms, it follows that we should be able to see forms at all times, since 
a complex always exists; hence this proposition too is unacceptable. 

The above sources then make it clear that “the eye sees” is a specifically 
Vaibhasika view, since great Sarvastivada masters like Dharmatrata and 
Ghosaka (Ghosaka, however, is not entirely opposed to the Vaibhasika 
view. See below) deviate from it. 

This controversy, in a more elaborated form, is also found in the 
Pancavastuka-vibhasa (=PVV) 3 by a certain Dharmatrata of about the 4 th 
Century A.D. (Despite De La Vallee Poussin’s remark 4 , this Dharmatrata is 
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unlikely to be the same one as Bhadanta Dharmatrata of the MVS; since as 
quoted above, the MVS tells us that the latter holds the “consciousness sees” 
theory). Here, all the four divergent views (i.e. including the Vaibhasika one) 
are also enumerated and then refuted, by a certain disputant. This concise 
account is as follows: 

Question: What sees — the visual organ, or visual consciousness, or the 
understanding (prajna ) conjoined with visual consciousness, or the complex 
of citta-caittal 

The author asks: What are your doubts? 

The disputant continues: If the visual organ sees, how is it that it does not 
see when other forms of consciousness are operative? Why are all objects 
not grasped at once? If visual consciousness sees, then all consciousness 
having only the characteristic of cognizing, and not seeing, how can it see 
visible forms? If the understanding conjoined with visual consciousness 
sees, then it must be conceded that the understanding conjoined with 
auditory consciousness can hear. Since that cannot hear, how can this 
see? If the complex of citta and caitta sees, since the complex is never 
fixed — a wholesome visual consciousness are conjoined with 22 caitta- s; 
an unwholesome visual consciousness is conjoined with 21 caitta- s; a veiled- 
nondefined ( nivrtavyakrta ) visual consciousness are conjoined with 18 
caitta- s; a nonveiled-nondefined ( anivrtavyakrta ) visual consciousness is 
conjoined with 12 caitta-s — how can it see? 

The author, upholding the Vaibhasika position, then answers: It is the 
visual organ that sees. But it can only do so when associated with visual 
consciousness. It is just like the case that visual consciousness can exercise 
its function of cognizing visible forms only by relying on the force of the eye, 
and that the functions, sensation, etc., of vedana , etc., must rely on the mind. 
Accordingly, when another form [than visual] of consciousness is operative, 
the eye cannot see, since it is devoid of consciousness. This also explain why 
[our position] does not entail the fallacy of [the eye] grasping all objects at 
once; for within one and the same series there cannot be two citta- s operating 
simultaneously. 

The disputant asks: But why is it that within the one series where all the 
six supporting bases and objects are present, the six forms of consciousness 
cannot operate simultaneously? 

The author continues his answer: This is because there can only be one 
samanantara-pratyaya (condition qua the immediately precedent citta). 
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There are other reasons [why we reject the other theories]: If visual 
consciousness sees, who then cognizes? If understanding sees, who then 
understands? As to the theory that the complex of citta-caitta sees, this is 
definitely impossible, as their individual functions are all different from 
one another. Moreover, it entails that one given essence has two different 
functions — seeing and sensing, etc. There are other problems: If consciousness 
sees, being not susceptible to obstruction, it should see visible forms which are 
screened. The same applies to the other theories — “understanding sees” and 
“the complex sees”. For these reasons, only the visual organ can be said to see. 

Aiyaswami, N., who has rendered this text into Sanskrit, seems to have got 
it wrong here when he asserts: 

The author points out that each of these four propositions is defective ... 
Since the above four propositions are defective, Dharmatrata arrives at the 
conclusion that the eye when it becomes associated with consciousness 
perceives the visible. 5 

It should be clear from our rendering above (note the words “Question” and 
“Answer”) that the author upholds the Vaibhasika view which consistently 
and explicitly insists that “the eye sees”. In the AKB, the Vaibhasika position 
is stated categorically: “ caksuh pasyati rupani ” 6 ; and “ esa tu kasmlra- 
vaibhasikanam siddhantah / caksuh pasyati ...” 7 Samghabhadra defends this 
elaborately, emphasizing, as the PVV’s author does, that it is the eye, sustained 
by the force of visual consciousness, that sees. It will be a blatant contradiction 
on their part if the Vaibhasika themselves were to deny that “the eye sees”! 

Another work of this Dharmatrata, the *Abhidharma-hrdaya-vydkyhd 
(T no. 1552) contains an even more elaborate account of the controversy, 
the first part of which is very similar to that in the PVV. Vasubandhu 
(known to have been substantially based his AKB on this work and 
Dharmasri’s *Abhidharma-hrdaya , of which this work is a commentary/ 
revision), the author of the Abhidharmadlpaprabhavrtti (= ADV), as well as 
Samghabhadra, seem most likely to have consulted this text in their accounts. 

The Sanskrit text of the ADV 8 also gives an almost identical account here, as 
the Pahcavastuka , differing only with regard to the notion of “the complex 
which is given as that of the eye, etc. (« caksuradisamagn pasyati )”. The text 
here begins by enumerating the four views in the form of asking a question: 

This has to be explained: Of [the four] — the eye, visual consciousness, 
prajna and the assemblage ( samagri ) — what sees? ( idam tu vaktavyam / 
caksuscaksurvijndna-prajndsdmagrlndm kah pasyati f) 
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It then immediately poses an anticipatory objection, followed with the 
detailed rejection of all the four views, in much the same way as we find in 
the Chinese Pancavastuka : “kutah samsaya iti cet/ sarvatra dosadarsa(na ) 
nat ... ” Jaini, P.S., 9 explains as follows: 

Of these, the eye alone, independent of vijnana , cannot be said to apprehend ... 
After showing the invalidity of all these four views, the Dipakara sets forth 
the Kasmira-Vaibhasika theory: “The eye apprehends ...”. 

Obviously, Jaini, like Aiyaswami, has erred here. The author is only trying 
to anticipate and explain the objections raised with regard to the four views. 
In any case, the Sanskrit in this context does not at all mention the first view 
as that it is the “eye alone that sees.” 

The material available does not offer much by way of explanation on behalf 
of those who hold the “understanding sees” and “complex sees” views. 
However, from other information in the MVS, we may also derive a more 
faithful version of Ghosaka’s view. To the question why only one out of ten 
ayatana -s is called rupa-ayatana as such, the MVS says: 

According to the Venerable Ghosaka, that which comprises the visaya for 
the two eyes and is the alambana for visual consciousness is named rupa- 
ayatana . 10 

The immediate context here makes it clear that the “two eyes” refer to the 
human “fresh-eye ( mamsa-caksus )” and the “wisdom-eye” {prajna-caksus ). 
Now, for Ghosaka, “all dharma-s are visible ( sanidarsana ) because they are 
the objects of the wisdom-eye” 11 ; even “atoms should be said to be visible, 
as they are the objects of the wisdom-eye.” 12 Obviously, this prajna in the 
context of prajna-caksus is not the same as the prajna qua one of the ten 
universal thought-concomitants ( maha-bhumika-s ). Accordingly, despite 
the representation made on his behalf by the MVS compilers, Ghosaka does 
not seem to deny that visible forms are seen by the physical eye, even if he 
at the same time holds that the view that the prajna associated with visual 
consciousness too sees visible forms. 

Both the ADV 13 and the AKB 14 explain that the Vaibhasika considers the 
eye as a view in the sense of seeing/perceiving, alocanarthena. This is unlike 
the other views subsumed under prajna which are views on account of their 
judgmental nature. 15 The dialogue we have given in the following chapter 
should also show clearly that the emphasis on this non-judgmental and 
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non-discriminative nature is echoed in the AKB and the Ny. These sources 
then, unanimously relate the Vaibhasika insistence that the mere-seeing by 
the eye is strictly speaking, non-epistemic, since the operation of prajna is 
not involved — which is to say that in this instantaneous process, there is no 
element of understanding, properly speaking. This is to be contrasted with 
the function of cognizing by simultaneously arising visual consciousness 
and the discriminative function of the mental consciousness (mano-vijndna) 
induced in the subsequent moment. 

In the context of explaining why the five sense faculties are so-called — that 
is, in each case an “ indriya ” which is said to denote adhipatya , “supremacy/ 
dominance” — Vasubandhu in the AKB differentiates the Vaibhasika and 
the Sautrantika views: According to the Vaibhasika, the eye is an indriya 
because it exercises dominance in the seeing of visual forms; whereas for 
the Sautrantika, the dominance is with regard to the apperception of its 
specific object (, svarthopalabdhi ). 16 As far as the statement in the Sautrantika 
proposition — “dominance in the perceiving of its specific object” — 
is concerned, the author of the ADV may be justified in remarking that it is 
not any different from the Vaibhasika view. 17 However, the different senses 
ascribed to the statement underscores their fundamentally different views 
as regards the perceptual process. For the Sautrantika, it means that the 
dominance is with regard to consciousness ( vijnane tu tayor adhipatyam ), for 
the perceiving — as far as one can speak of a “perceiving agent” in a relative 
sense — is performed by visual consciousness, not by the visual faculty. 
There is in fact no “seeing of a visual form” or “hearing of a sound” apart 
from consciousness: 18 There can be no seeing of form apart from grasping 
(grahana ), and grasping is none other than consciousness. 19 In other words, 
in as much as the eye has dominance in the arising of visual consciousness, 
one could speak of its “seeing of a visual form”. But this should really mean 
the “perceiving of a visual form by consciousness”. And as the Dipakara 
notes elsewhere, the mere seeing (< alocana ) by the eye is vastly different 
from the apperceiving ( upalabdhi ) by consciousness. 20 (See below, on the 
process through which an external object is “seen’Vperceived by visual con 
sciousness). 


* _ 

4.2. The MVS: The eye as a view — in contrast to other views, 
and to prajna and jnana 

The MVS 21 in fact discusses at great length, the distinction between the eye as 
a view/seeing (drsti) and other views on the one hand, and that between these 
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other views from knowledge and understanding, on the other. Having defined 
the differences as regards self-nature, between view, knowledge {jnana ) and 
understanding {prajna ), three important mental categories in the Vaibhasika 
epistemology, it further explains their inter-relationship in the form of a ‘four- 
alternative scheme’ (< catuskoti ). These descriptions provide considerable 
amount of information, both positively and negatively, on the Vaibhasika 
doctrines concerned. It must be borne in mind that in the Sarvastivada system, 
prajna as the faculty of understanding has different modes of operation 
according to which it receives the different appellations — jnana , drsti , etc. 
Moreover, unlike in other schools, such as the Theravada, prajna may be 
skillful ( kusala ), unskillful ( akusala ), proper or right (, samyanc ), false or 
wrong ( mithya ), with-outflow ( sasrava , ‘impure’), outflow-free ( anasrava , 
‘pure’); etc. Thus, even the form of ignorance known as the non-defiled 
ignorance which is said to still exist in the arhat, is prajna in its intrinsic 
nature. 22 In its highest form, it is the perfect insight of a Buddha. 

4.2.1. Understanding 

As one of the ten universal thought concomitants {mahabhumika- s) in the 
Vaibhasika system, understanding {prajna ) necessarily arises in any mental 
state. It is usually defined as the “discemment/examination of dharma-s 
{dharma-pravicaya)”P The MVS 24 describes it as the discrimination of 
the self-characteristic {svalaksana) and common-characteristic (samanya- 
laksana) of dharma-s . Skandhila’s Abhidharmavatara gives a somewhat 
more descriptive explanation: 

Understanding is the discernment of dharma-s. It is the examination, as the 
case may be, of the following eight kinds of dharma — inclusion (, samgraha ), 
conjunction (. samprayoga ), possession ( samanvdgama ), cause ( hetu ), condition 
(pratyaya ), fruit (phala ), self-characteristic {svalaksana) and common- 
characteristic {samanya-laksana). 25 

In the above mentioned context, the MVS 26 , besides giving the usual 
description that it is “discernment of dharma- s” and that it is found in all 
mental states, also defines it as the set of understanding conjoined with all 
the six forms of consciousness. 

4.2.2. Knowledge 

For the Sarvastivada, knowledge is not synonymous with consciousness 
{vijnana). There indeed can be consciousness without knowledge as such. 
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This category is described as the set of all understanding conjoined with the 
first five forms of sensory consciousness, as well as all the understanding 
conjoined with mental consciousness excepting the Pure Receptivity 
(anasrava-ksanti) 27 . The latter is excepted because it represents only 
a preliminary stage of receptivity, but not final, thorough and decisive 
knowledge, as regards the four noble truths. Here, we learn that knowledge 
must be full, ultimate, thorough knowing. Vasumitra, the acarya generally 
taken as the authority by the MVS compilers, offers a similar view. 
The Bhadanta (Dharmatrata) requires that “It is only the thorough seeing of 
a thing that can be qualified as knowledge, while Vaspa says that knowledge 
is derived through repeated examination. These acarya- s’ explanations are 
apparently uncontested by the compilers. 28 

4.2.3. View 

View is actually the first of the three categories discussed by the MVS 29 in 
this context, and is described in comparatively much greater length. The text 
begins by saying that the discussion on view is given “so that heretic views 
can be refuted and logical reasoning can be shown.” 30 It then states, as in 
the AKB, that only the eye and the understanding which is of the nature 
of judgement or decision, are views. They comprise the eye, the five false 
views, the worldly right view and the views of the trainees and non-trainee. 
A view is defined as that which has the nature of judgement or decision 
(samtlrakatva), which is also part of Vasumitra’s definition which requires 
judgement and investigation. 31 Elsewhere, 32 four characteristics of view are 
given -— seeing, judging, firm attachment, and penetrating into the objects 
of perception (< alambana ). 

The inter-relationship of the three can be summarized as follows: 

1. Some views are not knowledges — viz. visual organ and the pure 
receptivity. 

2. Some knowledges are not views — viz. the understanding conjoined 
with the group of the first five forms of sensory consciousness ( panca- 
vijndnakdya-samprayukta-prajna ); knowledges of exhaustion 
(ksaya-jnana) and non-arising ( anutpada-jnana ); all impure 
understanding conjoined with mental consciousness ( sasrava - 
mano-vijndna-samprayukta-prajnd :), excepting the five false views 
(mithyd-drsti) and the worldly right views (laukiki samyag-drsti) 

3. Some views are also knowledges — viz, the five false views; 
the worldly right view; all pure understanding, excepting the pure 
receptivity, the knowledges of exhaustion and of non-arising. 
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4. Some views are not understanding — viz. the visual organ. 

5. Some understanding are not views—viz. the understanding conj oined 
with the group of the first five forms of sensory consciousness; 
the knowledges of exhaustion and of non-arising; all impure 
understanding conjoined with mental consciousness, excepting the 
five false views and the worldly right views (as in 2 above). 

6. Some views are also understanding — viz. all pure understanding 
excepting the knowledges of exhaustion and of non-arising, the five 
false views, and the worldly right view. 

7. All knowledges are also understanding. 

8. Some understanding are not knowledges — viz. the pure receptivity 
(for it has vision of the truths for the first time, and therefore cannot 
make decisive judgement). 

This inter-relationship may be diagrammatically (not to the scale) represented 
as follows: 



Diagram Text Abbreviations 

pvksp = pancavijndkdya-samprayukta-prajnd 

kj = ksaya-jnana 

aj = anutpdda-jndna 

mvsp = manovijndna-samprayukta-prajnd 
lsd = laukikl samyag-drsti 

These distinctions clarify that the eye is not a member of the set of 
understanding; and therefore not knowledge, a subset of understanding. 
On the other hand, the understanding conjoined with the first five forms 
of sensory consciousness all fall within the set of knowledge. That is, 
the necessary condition for knowledge is understanding, defined as having 
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the disceming/discrimination of mental objects as its nature. But this 
condition is not sufficient. Understanding becomes knowledge only when 
it is full, final, and decisive. Such a requirement in the Vaibhasika notion 
of knowledge may seem more demanding than that in our ordinary usage 
of the term. These distinctions and explanations in MVS, together with the 
other sources given above, make it abundantly clear that, for the Vaibhasika, 
visual consciousness, but not the eye as seeing (i.e. the seeing by the eye) 
is knowledge. In other words, the mere seeing by the eye is non-epistemic, 
whereas visual consciousness is “conscious seeing” and epistemic. 

The diagram also shows that the first five forms of consciousness are outside 
the subset of views. This in fact further specifies the epistemic scope of 
visual (and for that matter, the other four) consciousnesses induced by 
the eye’s seeing: Though it has the ability to understand, it cannot do so 
decisively, arriving at final judgement after repeated reflection. It is in 
the next (second) moment, when the corresponding mental consciousness 
is induced that the possibility of such a capability exists. The Vaibhasika 
is even more specific: the first five forms of consciousness in kamadhatu , 
though associated with prajna and smrti , are capable of only one of the three 
types of superimposition ( vikalpa ), called svabhavavikalpa which is of the 
nature of reasoning ( vitarka ) and investigation ( vicara ). 33 But they are not 
capable of the other two types — superimposition by way of recollecting 
(< anusmarana-vikalpa ), and superimposition by way of determining 
(< abhinirupana-vikalpa ). 34 (See also infra , chapter 6) 

But though visual consciousness is said to be devoid of this ability of the 
two types of superimposition and of decisive judgement (, samtlrakatva ), 
it is nonetheless not of an amoral nature which might be taken to imply its 
non-epistemic nature, moral significance obtaining only where deliberate 
thinking exists. That it is capable of being endowed with moral significance 
is explicitly stated in various contexts in the MVS. Thus: 

The three roots of unwholesomeness ( raga, dvesa, moha) are present... in all 
the six forms of consciousness. Why? ... If [they] are present only in the 
mental domain (, mano-bhiimi ), then the unwholesomeness in the first five 
forms of consciousness would arise without roots. 35 

Again: “... Another explanation is that the first five forms of consciousness 
can also give rise to physical and vocal karma ...” — which is endorsed by 
the MVS compilers. This is quite unlike the opinion of the Theravada 
Abhidhammikas that “visual consciousness is just the mere seeing of 
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a visible form. Herein, no lusting, or hating, or deluding exists (cakkhu- 
vihhanam hi rupadassana-mattameva / ettha rajjanam va dussanam va 
muyhanam va n ’atthi /). 36 The Darstantika-Sautrantika too likewise holds 
that the five sensory consciousnesses are free from defilements. 37 

The explanations offered by the MVS in the above context as to why the eye 
is called view, however, are hardly those of a logical nature. They are: 

(1) Because it is said to be so by the Sages. 

(2) Because it is said so in the world. 38 

(3) Because it is said so in the sutra- s. 

(4) Because of what can be observed in the world. 

Two acarya- s’ explanations are also given : 

Vasumitra: Because in the world, it is observed that those with pure eyes 
say, “I see purity”, and those with impure eyes say, “I see impurities”; 
Bhadanta: Because the sutra says, “what is attained by the visual organ, 
what is discerned by visual consciousness, is the seen.” 


4.3. Samghabhadra’s major arguments in Ny (See following 
chapter) 

In the Ny, Samghabhadra shows up as a vigorous and formidable debater, 
scrupulously supporting his arguments not only with scriptural quotations — 
skillfully interpreting them where necessary — but also logical reasoning 
(agama and yukti). An instance of his skill in interpretation is where he has 
to face the opponent’s challenge with a clear-worded sutra quotation that 
“the eye is a gate, to the extent of seeing visible forms.” Samghabhadra 
says that the “eye” here actually should be taken to refer to consciousness. 
He offers several “implicit” meanings of “gate” in this context: It signifies 
“condition”; it signifies “expedience”, and it signifies the “tatsabhaga eye”. 
On the other hand, where the Vaibhasika’s position finds a very clear support 
in the sutra sentence: “Seeing visible forms with the eye”; he, by means 
of logical argument, leaves no room for the opponent’s attempt at any 
metaphorical interpretation. 

His method of turning the opponents own weapons back onto themselves, 
as it were, is exemplified in the following example: 

The opponent argues: If you say that the eye sees, but it cannot do so when 
the object is screened, then why is it that objects screened by a glass, etc., 
are visible? 
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Samghabhadra: If you say that visual consciousness sees, but it cannot arise 
with regard to a screened object, then why is it that it arises with regard to 
objects screened by a glass, etc? If you say that this is because in this case the 
passage of light is not hindered (the opponent actually does say so), then you 
have ipso facto conceded that visual consciousness does actually arise with 
regard to a screened object — contradicting your earlier assertion. 

Again, in the AKB, 39 the opponent argues: if it is the eye that sees, then it 
ought to see even when it is occupied with other forms (than visual) of 
consciousness. 

In the Ny, 40 Samghabhadra argues: If the function of seeing visible forms is 
a dharma produced by consciousness, then this function ought to arise even 
when consciousness is separated from the eye. 

Similarly, the opponent argues: when the sutra says the eye sees visible 
forms, it is a metaphorical attribution of the action of visual consciousness, 
the supported, to the eye, the support. A clear instance of such an attribution 
is when it says, “having cognized dharma-s with the mind”, as the mind, 
being always past, cannot cognize. 

Samghabhadra uses a similar strategy: When the sutra says the eye is the gate 
for seeing visible forms, it metaphorically refers to visual consciousness, 
the support for seeing, as the eye. The siitra cannot say, as we might wish, 
visual consciousness is the gate, etc., for it would have to say later on in 
the same passage that mental consciousness (and not “mind”) is the gate, 
etc. This would then be incorrect since it is mental consciousness itself that 
cognizes; rather than that it serves as the gate (= expedience) for another 
mind to cognize — the mind can never cognize. 

As should be evident, however, many of Samghabhadra’s arguments in his 
Ny are often traceable to earlier Vaibhasika sources, and must not be too 
hastily assumed to be brand new or even “neo-Sarvastivada”. In most cases, 
all he has done is to present the Vaibhasika viewpoint more articulately and 
put their arguments in clearer terms. In support of the “eye sees” doctrine, 
Samghabhadra 41 quotes from the MVS which says: 

What is attained by the eye, what is experienced (5?) by visual consciousness, 
is called the seen (< caksuh-sampraptam caksur-vijndnanubhutam drstam ity 
ucyate). 
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The same MVS passage is also quoted in the AKB; 42 but there it was quoted 
by the opponents against the Vaibhasika. (See dialogue in § 5). In the MVS, 
this passage occurs as “Bhadanta’s” (Buddhadeva according to the earlier 
Chinese version of the Mahavibhasa ) 43 quotation of the sutra (“The sutra 
says ...”) in explaining why the eye is called a view. The compilers of 
the MVS makes no criticism or comment on this, which means that it 
is accepted as a Vaibhasika explanation. In fact, elsewhere 44 the MVS 
uses this explanation to show that it is the sense organs, rather than their 
corresponding forms of consciousness that do the seeing, etc. There it also 
explains, in accordance with the consistently Vaibhasika standpoint that 
“consciousness is mentioned to indicate that the organs eye etc., can grasp 
their objects only when assisted by consciousness” ( loc . cit.). 

Samghabhadra actually lays stress on this qualification in interpreting this 
same passage. He interprets “ caksuh-sampraptam ” as the subject clause, 
with “ drstam ity ucyate ” as the predicate. “ caksur-vijndnanubhutam ” 
is said to have been added to qualify that the visual organ becomes capable 
of attaining only when sustained by consciousness. We can see therefore 
that Samghabhadra has offered nothing new (nothing “neo-Sarvastivada”) 
as a Vaibhasika explanation here. However, we may say that he has made 
things more explicit by arguing clearly that “consciousness is the cause for 
seeing, and hence not the essence (the agent) that sees.” 45 That is, in the 
simultaneous (sahabhu) cause-effect relationship which obtains when visual 
consciousness, the eye, and other necessary conditions flash forth their 
individual functions in co-ordination to give rise to the seeing of a visible 
form; visual consciousness is a cause, not an effect (seeing). This is in 
contrast to the Sautrantika view that visual consciousness — which is the 
seeing of the object — is an effect that is produced in the moment subsequent 
to that when the eye, the visible form, etc. were present (See infra , § 7. more 
details on the Sautrantika view). 

In addition, Samghabhadra is quite articulate in explaining the sense 
in which consciousness is a cause in the process of visual perception: 
It serves as the proximate condition and as the support for the visual organ; 
it nourishes the co-nascent Great Elements (maha-bhuta- s), causing the 
potent (visesa — lit. specific: that is the indriya that has come to the stage of 
being capable of exercising its potency) sense organ to arise and see visible 
forms. 46 No knowledge as such is derived at this stage of seeing. But at the 
stage of cognizing, the visual organ in turn serves as a support as well as 
the proximate cause for consciousness, so that the cognizing of a visible 
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form can take place. It is also the visual organ that serves as a support for 
a particular mental state (< citta-caitta ) so that it can operate in its specific 
manner with regard to an object . 47 

More important is Samghabhadra’s argument that it is absolutely necessary 
that the function of seeing visible forms uniquely belongs to the visual organ. 
It is in fact, for that matter, absolutely necessary that each dharma , in the 
complex process of conditioned co-arising, is able to exercise its specific 
function. Here we can better appreciate why Samghabhadra insists at such 
great length that it is the eye that sees. This absolute necessity, of course, 
stems from the central Vaibhasika conception that in the persistence of all 
dharma -s in the three periods of time, each and every dharma is a distinct 
dharma by virtue of its specific nature and function. Thus the MVS says: 

How are the twelve ayatana -s to be established? Answer: On the basis of the 
difference as regards intrinsic nature and function . 48 

Now, if the eye does not have a specific function — the only one of seeing 
visible forms — as mentioned in the sutra (at least so from the Vaibhasika 
viewpoint) and confirmed in experience of the world — the eye as a ayatana 
or a unique rupa dharma will fail to be established. By the same token, 
the specific nature and function of consciousness has to be established and 
distinguished from those of the eye. The conditioned dharma- s, however, 
are said to be “feeble in their svabhava , not free, dependent on others, 
not capable of exercising their functions by themselves, and unable to accord 
with their own wishes .” 49 This means that “the dharma -s cannot exercise 
their function without the help of causes and conditions .” 50 Dharma -s in fact 
are transcendent as far as their svabhava is concerned . 51 The dimension of 
our empirical experience is that of their functions or activities. It is here that 
causality pertains: 

We say that the causes have the functions [of dharma- s], and not their natures 
qua entity (Hf!, dravya), as effects. We also say that the effects have the 
functions, and not the natures qua entity, as causes. The natures qua entity of 
dharma -s remain unchanged in time, being neither causes nor effects . 52 

The Vaibhasika believe that they can remain as good Buddhists in explaining 
the causality of the functions of dharma-s in accordance with the Buddha’s 
teaching of pratitya-samutpada. But their theory of “ sarvastitva ” logically 
requires that each function too must not only uniquely belong to a given 
dharma; it must also persist in time together with the dharma. Unlike the 
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dharma's intrinsic nature (the dharma as an entity in itself), it can be brought 
into operation with the help of causes and conditions, but it is not anything 
new that comes into existence. 

It is in accordance with such a Vaibhasika doctrine that Samghabhadra seeks 
persistently to establish that the seeing by the eye must properly belong 
to the eye, even though at the same time its exercise needs the assistance 
of visual consciousness as a supporting condition. Towards the end of the 
debate in the AKB, the Sautrantika ridicules the debaters for their attempt to 
“devour the Empty Space”, Samghabhadra retorts in the Ny that it is in fact 
the Sautrantika who is “trying to grab the Empty Space”! He argues that the 
Buddhist principle of conditioned co-arising will in fact collapse altogether 
if the reality of the individually specific functions of the dharma -s — such 
as the seeing of visible form by the eye — is denied. 

Samghabhadra further claims that the Sautrantika has misunderstood what 
the Buddha means when He urges us “not to obstinately cling on to regional 
linguistic usage nor to over insist as regards worldly conventions.” He argues 
that when the Buddha’s advice is applied in the context of their debate, 
it means that the reality of the collective must be denied — this accords with 
absolute truth; but not that of the individual dharma 's function participating 
in the collective, complex process of conditioned co-arising. Denial of the 
latter amounts to a denial of the possibility of conditioned co-arising in toto. 
The Vaibhasika position in this debate, he concludes, is in fact founded in 
accordance with this reasoning, and stands firmly on both conventional and 
absolute truths: Following the Buddha’s advice, in asserting that 

the eye sees, it does not unnecessarily clash with the conventional point of 
view. By establishing that the eye — rather than a fictitious collective agent 
such as the soul — has the unique, intrinsic function of seeing, it conforms to 
the absolute truth that while a collection of dharma -s as such are unreal, real 
dharma -s indeed exist, each being uniquely defined by its specific svabhava/ 
svalaksana and karitra/kriya , 53 

From the dialogue in the next chapter, the dispute between the Vaibhasika 
and Sautrantika as to whether we can really say there exist the subject and 
object of perception in the perceptual process could at least in part be regarded 
as a semantic one: It depends on what one really means by the “seer” and 
the “seen” in this situation. Likewise, the “eye sees” theoreticians and the 
“consciousness sees” theoreticians could very well be seen as saying about 
the same thing in different words: It depends on what one means by “seeing”. 
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Neither of the party has actually articulated their definition of “seeing” 
throughout the debate. When one says that the visual organ cannot see alone 
without the support of consciousness; the other that consciousness cannot 
see alone without the visual organ serving as its supporting basis, it gives the 
impression that the whole issue depends on where one wants to lay the stress 
in the act of seeing — eye or visual consciousness. Part of the dialogue also 
shows that both parties even attempt to assign different meanings to “eye” 
or “visual consciousness” or “eye sees”. Interpreting the sutra statement: 
“the eye is the gate to the extent of seeing visible forms”, the Vaibhasika 
says that “eye” here refers to “visual consciousness”. Interpreting the sutra 
statement: “seeing visible forms with the eye”, the Vijnanavada says the real 
meaning is that visual consciousness sees, and that “eye” is mentioned here 
only because it serves as the support for seeing. 54 

It is interesting to note here that the subcommentarial tradition in the 
Theravada seems to be well aware of these arguments recorded in the AKB. 
Thus, in Sumangala’s Abhidhammatthavibhavinl (12 th century A.D.), we see 
very similar arguments succinctly summarized in the words of its author: 
The eye cannot see because it is material. If the eye could see, then one in 
whom another form of sensory consciousness (e.g. auditory) is operating 
would also see. On the other hand, if consciousness sees, then even objects 
screened by a wall should also be visible. Sumangala then concludes: when 
the sutta says that one sees rupa by the eye, what is intended is that one sees 
by the eye-door. 55 

But of course such semantic nuances alluded to above are mostly found 
only when they attempt to interpret the sutra in their own favour. It can 
hardly be concluded thereby that either the Vaibhasika or the Vijnanavada 
(such as Theravada) would actually equate “visual consciousness” with 
“eye” in their Abhidharma-systems. Beyond this much of “semanticism”, 
their fundamentally different positions are sufficiently clear: The Vaibhasika 
maintains that the seeing of visible forms is a non-conscious act, belonging 
specifically to the eye. For him, consciousness is consciousness — be it 
visual or otherwise — its specific nature is that of cognizing, not seeing. 
On the other hand, the Vijnanavada maintains that seeing is possible only 
by a mental agent, not a material organ; there is no difference in this case 
between seeing and cognizing. The Theravada, as a Vijnanavadin, may not 
go along so far as to equate seeing with cognizing; but also unambiguously 
concurs that the eye cannot see on account of its not being of a mental 
nature: cakkhu rupam na passati acittakatta (Visuddhimagga 20). 56 
The view that “consciousness is consciousness” is a perfectly orthodox 
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one — the svabhava of each dharma is unique. Samghabhadra argues that if 
consciousness can both cognize and see, then a single dharma would have 
two svabhava- s! This argument is already found in the PVV (see above) and 
the *Abhidharma-hrdaya-vyakhya. 51 

Finally, it is interesting that the viniscaya section of the Yogacara-bhumi- 
sastra 58 (circa 300-350 A.D.), a representative Yogacara work, concerning 
this dispute, offers a comment that could almost be read as a concession, 
on the part of some Sautrantika-Darstantikas, to the Vaibhasika position. 
In answering the question as to whether it is the sensory organs, eye, etc., 
that see, etc., or their corresponding consciousnesses, it explains: 

From the point of view of absolute truth, it is neither the eye, etc., nor their 
corresponding consciousness. Why? Because the self-nature of dharma -s 
is such that they are dependently originated; because they are momentary; 
and because they are without any activity. From the point of view of 
conventional truth, [however], since the eyes, etc., are the most prominent, 
we may designate them as the agent of seeing, etc. Why? Because, where the 
visual organs, etc., are present, [the corresponding] consciousness is bound 
to arise, without any diminution. Also because, even where a consciousness- 
stream obtains, [the corresponding consciousness] cannot be obtained 
independent of the sensory organ, eye, etc. Herein, the true doctrine is: It is 
only seeing itself, that can be spoken of as the agent of seeing. The same 
applies to other forms of perception. 

Such explanations seem to reflect the impact that this long drawn out 
Abhidharma controversy, since the early period of the Abhidharma schools, 
must have had on the newly emerged Mahayana Yogacara. 
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5. The 6 ‘What Sees” Debate in the AKB, 
VY and NY 


5.1. Preliminaries 

In the first chapter of the AKB (= Abhidharmakosabhdsya)\ we find 
a dispute as to what really sees (pasyati ). The Vaibhasika insists that it is the 
eye that sees, while others that it is consciousness. The Sautrantika appears 
towards the end of the dispute, ridiculing that the whole controversy has 
been in vain, in as much as there is in reality neither the agent of seeing 
nor any object qua the seen, but merely a play of dharma-s , flashing forth 
momentarily and in accordance with the principle of conditioned co-arising. 
This controversy, as well as many of the arguments and counter-arguments 
found therein, is not a new one, being already attested to in the Kathavatthu 
(XVIII 9), as well as northern sources antedating the AKB. 

In the presentation of the dispute, Vasubandhu, the author of the AKB, 
as is very often the case, is clearly biased against the Vaibhasika, giving them 
little chance to defend themselves properly. Samghabhadra, in his Ny 
(= *Nydydnusara ), argues at length in defence of the orthodox Vaibhasika 
position. In addition, he also briefly refutes the other views on “what sees” 
(see below), as well as the Sautrantika theory of indirect perception (in this 
case somewhat indirectly). The AKB provides little information as regards 
what the Vaibhasika really means by the seeing of the eye — visual 
perception, or what the mechanism of this seeing is, or the reason for the 
Vaibhasika’s insistence that the function of seeing belongs uniquely to 
the eye. In our attempt to form a much better picture of the controversial 
positions of the main disputants — Vaibhasika, the “Vijnanavada”, and the 
Sautrantika — we propose here to examine the relevant northern sources, 
both antedating and postdating the AKB. 

The controversy presented below in a dialogue form, is based on material 
drawn from the AKB, the Vy (= Abhidharmakosavydkhya) and the Ny. 
It hardly needs explaining that, the terms “Vijnanavada” and “Vijnanavadins” 
mentioned throughout this paper do not refer to the Yogacara Vijnanavada and 
its followers, respectively. Rather, they stand for the “consciousness sees” 
theory and its followers. It will be seen that Samghabhadra’s argumentation 
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forms the bulk of the dialogue, as it is in the Ny that we find the debate 
in its most elaborate form. We have decided to incorporate the whole of 
Samghabhadra’s arguments, in fairly literal rendering, not only because his 
Ny is extant only in its Chinese version, but also that it is he who clarifies 
the Vaibhasika position most. 


5.2.The debate recorded in the AKB, the Vy and the Ny 

Abbreviations: 

Vai = Vaibhasika; Vij = Vijnanavada (those who hold that consciousness sees) 

Vai: Among the eighteen elements ( dhatu-s ), the eye element and eight 
items coming under the element of mental objects ( dharma-dhatu ) — viz. 
the five views of defilement, the worldly right view, and the right views of 
the trainee and the non-trainees — are views. 

Among them, the worldly right view refers to the understanding co-nascent 
with mental consciousness, for view is judgement or decision preceding 
from reflection, and the understanding co-nascent with the first five forms 
of consciousness are not of this nature. 

In fact, (Ny among the non-material dharma-s , only those whose activities are 
clear and sharp, which make judgement as regards their objects, and which 
are prajna that operate internally — are views. )2 

Vij: Why then do you consider the eye as view? 

Vai: The eye, though devoid of any ability of making judgement 
(, samtlrakatva ), is classified as a view as opposed to a non-view, in the 
sense of the seeing of visible objects ( rupalocanarthena ). (Ny We classify 
it thus for three reasons: Because it is considered in the world that it sees 
(a-Vloc) visible forms; because it is opposed to darkness; and because its 
activity is clear and sharp? 3 

Vij: But if it is the eye that sees, then it should be able to see even when it is 
occupied with audio and other types of consciousness: It should see since the 
required conditions, the object, etc., are present. But for us who hold that it is 
consciousness that sees, there is no such fault, this consciousness being absent. 

Vai: No. It is only the sabhaga-caksus — visual organ participating in 
the activity of seeing — when being conjoined with visual consciousness, 
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that sees. (Ny It is not the case that all the organs are simultaneously sustained 
by their respective consciousnesses. Hence there is no such fault.) 4 

Vij: If so, it is the consciousness, of which the visual organ is the supporting 
basis ( asraya ), that sees, not the visual organ; since whether there is seeing 
or not depends on the presence or otherwise of visual consciousness. 

Vai : (Ny No. The eye, sustained by the force of consciousness, gives rise to 
its specific activity. This is like the arising of the specific activity of fire with 
the support of the force of fuel.) 5 

In fact, if the activity of seeing visible forms is a dharma produced by 
consciousness, then this activity ought to arise [even] when separated from 
the visual organ. The co-nascent maha-bhuta- s, nourished by consciousness, 
are caused to produce the specific organ capable of seeing visible forms. 
Therefore, it is wrong to say that it is the supporting consciousness that sees. 

Will any wise one say: “Whatever causes and conditions give rise to cognition, 
the resulting cognition is none other than those very causes and conditions”? 
Consciousness is the cause, not the essence, of seeing, 6 [i.e., it is not seeing 
in its intrinsic nature]. 

Vij: How do we know for sure that it is not visual consciousness that sees? 

Vai: (Ny Because there is neither valid logical basis nor scriptural authority 
for it: 

First, invalid logical reasoning: Visual consciousness will not be distinguished 
from other forms of consciousness — what difference is there, between 
visual and other forms of consciousness so that it alone is designated as 
view? Accordingly, we cannot assert that consciousness is the essence of 
view. 

Vij: But what if we establish the distinction of visual consciousness from 
other forms of consciousness on the basis of the different sense organs 
( indriya ) which form their respective bases? 

Vai: No. On account of the differences among their supporting bases, 
consciousness may be differentiated only conceptually as visual 
consciousness. It cannot be legitimately accepted that simply on account 
of the differences as regards their organ, their inherent nature change 
accordingly, so that the consciousness associated with the visual organ is 
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transformed to be of the essence of view. Compare this with the case of 
fire which is produced using straw, wood, cow-dung, husk, etc. The names 
may vary — “straw fire”, “wood fire”, etc. — but the essential heat-nature 
(; usnata ) remains the same. As far as their basic nature is concerned, there is 
no difference among the various forms of consciousness. 

Vij: But shouldn’t visual consciousness be considered view in as much as it 
takes visible forms as its objects? 

Vai: If this is the case, then mental consciousness which takes visible forms 
as its object should be view. 

Vij: No, because only visual consciousness which takes the present visible 
form as abject can be considered view. 

Vai: This again is not logical, for there isn’t any distinguishing cause in 
this case. It is accepted by all (prasiddha ) that prajna which takes objects 
of the three periods of time (past, present, future) is view. It follows that 
consciousness which takes past and future visible forms should also be 
considered as view. And if there could be any past or future consciousness 
which takes a present visible form, then we would have to concede that the 
blind can see present visible forms! 

Vij: But mental consciousness is not of the essence of view. 

Vai: Then, you should also concede that visual consciousness too is not of 
the essence of view: It is not logical to assert with regard to one and the same 
category of a substance, that some are of the essence of view, while others are 
not. This is as illogical as the assertion that within one and the same category 
of a substance, one part is wholesome, other unwholesome. The essence of a 
given dharma and its specific content are not the same. While visual and other 
forms of consciousness belong to the same class as regards essence, they can 
differ as regards their class of content — wholesome, unwholesome, etc. This 
is like the case of the essential nature of fire and the specific content of fire. 

The various forms of consciousness which cognize objects, while belonging 
to the same class as regards essential nature, may differ as regards the 
class of specific type or content —- pure or impure — on account of which, 
they may be called pure or impure consciousness. Now, it is not the case that 
just because the different forms of consciousness differ as to their specific 
content, they become different in their essential nature. Take the case of fire. 
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There may be different types of fire — fierce, feeble, with smoke, without 
smoke, depending on different conditions. Yet they are identical in their 
essential nature, all being of the nature of heat, likewise, while all forms of 
consciousness have the same essential nature of the cognizing of objects, 
they can be of different types — wholesome, etc. Hence your answer given 
above is not acceptable. 

Vij: What if we say that, while the different forms of consciousness are 
identical in their essential nature, they can be differentiated as regards their 
specific types — view, etc. 

Vai: No, this is unacceptable. Because, what is observed as the difference 
in appearance of the essential natures of different dharma -s must not 
be confounded with the difference in their specific type or content. 
[What pertains to different genuses must not be confounded with what 
pertains to different species of a given genus]. This is quite unlike the case 
of wholesomeness, etc., which can be found in all consciousnesses and other 
dharma- s. 7 

Vai: (Ny Your thesis also lacks scriptural authority: None of the Buddha’s 
discourses says that visual consciousness sees, giving rise to this kind of 
understanding. On the other hand, everywhere in the sutra- s, the visual 
organ and prajna are called views. 8 

( Ny There are other considerations: It contravenes worldly convention to speak 
of visual consciousness — rather than the visual organ — as view. In the world, 
only those without their visual organs are said to be blind. That is, one becomes 
blind on account of the non-possession (< asamanvagama ) of the visual organ; 
not on account of the non-possession of visual consciousness. It is not the case 
that, one bom in the sphere of the second dhyana or above, where there is the 
visual organ but not visual consciousness, can be said to be blind. 

Moreover, the blind, while lacking the visual organ, are in possession of 
visual consciousness. We should then not say that they are blind, or call 
them those without view! 

Vij: But though the blind are in possession of the consciousness for seeing, 
they are said to be blind on account of the fact that the consciousness for 
seeing does not arise. 

Vai: If so, ordinary people in the world, who have visual organs should also 
be regarded as blind when the consciousness for seeing does not arise! 
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Should you say that visual consciousness can be called view, because it 
has a distinguishing characteristic which distinguishes it from other forms 
of consciousness; then, this very distinguishing characteristic itself should 
be view. If, on the other hand, in the absence of any such distinguishing 
characteristic, you still maintain that visual consciousness alone is view, 
then it is just like the order issued by an evil king — without any need for 
justification? 9 

Moreover if it is consciousness that sees, what is it that cognizes (- vijanati )? 
What is the difference between the two functions — now having to be 
attributed to the same consciousness — of seeing and cognizing? 

Vij: The very cognizing of a visible object is the seeing of it. It is just like 
the case that a certain prajna is said to “see” as well as to “comprehend”. 
Likewise, a certain consciousness is said to “see” as well as to “cognize”: 
All forms of consciousness have the cognizing of objects as their 
characteristic; but sometimes they are both view and cognition, sometimes 
not view but simply cognition. 

Vai: (Ny This explanation is very much a case of fallacious analogy ( visama ): 
The very distinguishing characteristic, on account of which prajna is called 
view, is none other than that which sees. But it is not true that the very 
distinguishing characteristic, on account of which consciousness is called 
view, is none other than that which sees. Indeed, if this very distinguishing 
characteristic itself is none other than that which sees, then it should follow 
that it is the eye, the very supporting basis, which sees; for it is only on 
account of the supporting basis that consciousness gets a different name. 
Otherwise, you must tell us: Apart from the supporting basis, what other 
dharma can there be which definitely constitutes the distinguishing 
characteristic possessed by visual consciousness alone, and not other forms 
of consciousness? 10 

(Ny Conceming your assertion that the case of drsti and vijnana is just like that 
of drsti and prajna , conceded as being no different from each other — if this 
assertion is to be accepted, then one should also concede that the essence of 
consciousness is none other than prajna ; for it is conceded by both you and 
us that the samprayukta-drsti is none other than prajna in essence. 

Moreover, if drsti and prajna are the same, then all forms of consciousness 
are drsti , and drsti are all forms of consciousness. This being the case, how 
is it that the blind and those asleep do not see? 
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Vij: In these circumstances, there is no visual consciousness. 

Vai: No because visual consciousness is identical in essence with other 
forms of consciousness: In what way is visual consciousness different from 
the other forms of consciousness such that it alone, and not other forms of 
consciousness, can see? 

Or, your arguments would entail that one and the same dharma has two 
essences — one can cognize, the other can see! If you concede that a thing 
which is not of the essence of view can actually see, then this is a fallacy of 
over-generalization ( atiprasahga ) on your part. 

Vij: But as in the case of prajha which can both see and discern, here too 
there is no contradiction. 

Vai: No. There, drsti and prajha are not different from each other. 

Vij: But isn’t it also the case that drsti and vijhana are not different from 
each other? 

Vai: If this is the case, then one with eyes should be no different from a blind 
person: Why is it that for one without eyes, though in possession of visual 
consciousness, he is said to be blind; while for one having eyes, when other 
forms of consciousness other than visual arise, he is not said to be blind? )U 

Some masters: If it is the visual consciousness that sees, then being not 
susceptible to obstruction (Vy being immaterial ( amurti) )n — it should see 
even objects behind a wall or a screen. Yet this is not the case in our daily 
experience. This proves that it is the eye that sees, not consciousness . 

The AKB author on behalf of Vij: Visual consciousness cannot arise 
with regard to an object obstructed by a wall or a screen, (Vy as the object is 
concealed from light )13 . Where consciousness does not arise, how can there 
be seeing? 

Vai: Then you would have to explain why visual consciousness cannot arise 
with regard to an obstructed object: (Vy Consciousness being not susceptible 
to obstruction, having penetrated the wall, etc., should arise, just as in the 
case where the object is not intervened? 14 For us who hold that the visual 
organ sees, the explanation is simple: The visual organ being susceptible 
to obstruction (sa-pratigha), cannot exercise its activity with regard to 
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a screened object. Accordingly, visual consciousness cannot arise with 
regard to a screened object, since it must do so with regard to the same 
object as its supporting basis, the visual organ. 

(Ny Besides, the counter question — “Where consciousness does not arise, how 
can there be seeing?” — is illogical: Even if visual consciousness could arise 
in this case, it still cannot see; for, as we have argued above, it is not different 
from other forms of consciousness — its function is cognition, not seeing. 

Moreover, it is logically invalid for you to answer that visual consciousness 
does not arise with regard to a screened object. For, the meaning of the 
objection is that if you maintain that visual consciousness has the function 
of seeing visible forms; then, consciousness being not susceptible to 
obstruction, should arise even with regard to a screened object. 

Vij: We mean that, with regard to a screened object, the type of function like 
the cognizing of a visual form by consciousness, does not arise. 

Vai: No, this too is not acceptable logically. For, this school concedes that 
both visual consciousness and the eye which is susceptible to obstruction, 
operate with regard to one and the same object. 

Vij: But, are we not saying exactly the same thing as you? 

Vai: No. In your case, the assertion is not a valid one; for, given your denial 
that the eye sees, it is not logically valid to assert that visible forms are 
objects of the eye. 

Moreover, what is the rationale of your counter-question: “Consciousness 
not arising, how can there be seeing?”? Arising is seeing, and seeing is 
arising. What you said amount to: consciousness not arising, how can there 
be arising — a meaningless question! 

Shouldn’t the objection here be a general one: “Why does it not arise? 
Why does it not see?” 

Some of you might answer: “All causes and conditions arise in the previous 
moment; none arise simultaneously [with consciousness]. This being the 
case, whether consciousness arises or not, there can be no seeing.” But then, 
this too, being an inference derived from on your own premises, cannot be 
a legitimate answer. 
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Moreover, visual consciousness also arises with regard to screens like glass, 
cloud, etc... Why do you say that visual consciousness does not arise will 
regard to a screened visible form? )15 

Vij: Consciousness arises in this case because there is no obstruction to 
light. In fact, this is how we would explain why consciousness cannot see 
a screened object, as here the passage of light is obstructed. 

Vai: (Ny You have then thereby conceded that visual consciousness arises 
with regard to a screened object, and what you have asserted earlier thereby 
contradicts your own concession. 

Moreover, it is observed in the world that visual consciousness can actually 
arise in the absence of light. Thus, humans can see dark objects, and nocturnal 
creatures can see visible forms obstructed by darkness — indeed there is no 
need for light in order to see darkness. 

Vij: We consider that objects of perception are so by their intrinsic nature. 

Vai: If so, then the visual consciousness of nocturnal creatures should not 
arise with regard to objects obstructed by darkness, just as in the case of 
humans. It is not reasonable to say that, depending on whether the perceiver 
is human or creature, one and the same visible form — darkness — changes 
its intrinsic nature. 

Vij: We shall say then that this is so on account of the intrinsic nature of the 
various abodes of existence ( gati ). 

Vai: No, for an abode of existence is a karmic retribution. Cats, dogs, etc., 
in darkness give rise to a greedy mind for taking various objects. It is therefore 
only the eye, a karmic retribution, which belongs to a particular abode of 
existence. Accordingly, we may say here that this is so by virtue of the 
intrinsic nature of karmic retribution: Among the various abodes of existence, 
some can perceive objects obscured by darkness, while others cannot. 

Vij: The nocturnal animals can see [in darkness] because there is always 
light in their eyes. 

Vai: This is not acceptable, because this is not observed to be the case. 

Vij: This is not observed because of the amount of light being small. 
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Vai: If this were so, it should be impossible to see distant objects, for 
visual consciousness ought not arise therein. Thus, your reply — “visual 
consciousness does not arise with regard to a screened object. Consciousness 
not arising, how can there be seeing?” — is not a legitimate one. It is only 
a personal fancy of those who lack proper understanding? 16 

Vij: How then do you, who hold that the visual organ sees, explain that one 
does not perceive a screened visible form? 

Vai: Because the visual organ is susceptible to obstruction, it cannot give rise 
to its function of seeing with regard to a screened object. As consciousness 
operates on one and the same object as its supporting basis, it too cannot 
arise. 17 

The author of the AKB on behalf of Vij: When you say that the visual 
organ is susceptible to obstruction and hence cannot see in this situation, 
do you mean to say that it is like the organ of touch ( kayendriya ) which can 
exercise its activity on an object only when in contact with it?: (Vy Do you 
mean that like the tangible organ which, being susceptible to obstruction, 
cannot move over the screen which is obstructive, to reach the object, and 
thus cannot exercise its activity on the object: The eye cannot see in this 
case because it needs to move over the screen which it cannot do, being 
susceptible to obstruction to reach and see the object? )18 But then, your 
school holds that the visual organ sees objects in a distance. 

Besides, how would you explain that objects obstructed by glass, crystal, 
etc., which are susceptible to obstruction, are visible? This in fact disproves 
your assertion that the visual organ cannot see obstructed objects on account 
of its being obstructive. 

Vai: (Ny This is not a valid objection, for it fails to properly understand what 
is meant by “being susceptible to obstruction”. We do not simply mean that 
the visible form, being susceptible to obstruction on account of hindrance 
(< avarana-pratighata ), can only take objects that are in contact, and hence 
cannot take objects, which are screened. “Being susceptible to obstruction” 
here also includes the meaning of being “susceptible to obstruction on 
account of being confined to a given object ( visaya-pratighata )”: When it is 
confined to a given object, it cannot exercise its activity on any other object, 
even if the object is not screened — how much more so if it is screened. 
This in fact applies to any dharma , which takes an object — it cannot 
simultaneously take all objects. 
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Vij: But then, visual consciousness too is “susceptible to obstruction”. 
In accordance with your own assertion that this principle applies to all 
dharma -s which take objects, you should not have applied this to the visual 
organ alone, and say that on account of this, it cannot give rise to its function 
of seeing with regard to a screened object. Nor should you have asserted 
that, “consciousness and its supporting basis being operative on one and 
the same object we may say that visual consciousness does not arise on 
a screened object”. 

Vai: You have here committed a fallacy of false analogy, not understanding 
what we said. What we mean is: Because the eye is also susceptible to being 
obstructed on account of being confined to a given object, and because 
a visible form is susceptible to being obstructed on account of hindrance; 
the eye cannot give rise to its activity with regard to a screened visible form. 
The mind and visual consciousness, qua the supported and the support, are 
necessarily related to the same object. But their activities are not necessarily 
operative on one and the same object. It is not the case that these two can 
take the same object simultaneously. On the other hand, the object taken by 
the visual organ, the supporting basis, is the same as that taken by visual 
consciousness, the supported. In addition, the two must exist simultaneously. 
Thus, when there is an obstruction to the activity of the eye, the activity of 
[visual] consciousness is also accordingly obstructed. It is for these reasons 
that we have asserted: “consciousness and its support, being operative on 
one and the same object, we may say that visual consciousness does not 
arise on a screened object.” 

It remains for you, who hold that it is consciousness that sees, to explain the 
non-arising of visual consciousness in this case? 

Vij: But isn’t it true that the eye, which is susceptible to obstruction on 
account of being confined to a given object, when confined by glass, etc., as 
object, can still exercise its activity on the screened object? Why then, did 
you say: “When it is confined to a given object, it cannot exercise its activity 
on any other object, even if the object is not screened — how much more so 
if it is screened”? 

Vai: Haven’t we explained that this is because it cannot perceive both 
simultaneously: When it perceives the glass as its object, it does not 
perceive the screened object; when it perceives the screened object, it does 
not perceive the glass. There is thus no contradiction, by reason of the fact 
that not both are perceived at once. 
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Vij: If so, why then does the eye not see visible forms screened by a wall, etc.? 

Vai: We do not explain as you do, that it is because there is no light herein, 
since in the world it is observed that there can be perception in the absence 
of light. Rather, this is because of the [different] ways accumulated forms 
isamcita-rupa) constitute obstruction. Thus, light and darkness differ in the 
ways they constitute hindrance: Though darkness and light both belong to 
the category of material forms ( rupayatana ), we can see what is obstructed 
by light, but not what is obstructed by darkness. Nocturnal creatures, while 
capable of seeing forms obstructed by darkness as well, cannot see what 
are obstructed by a wall, etc. In this way, though the visual organ can see 
forms screened by a glass, etc., it cannot see those screened by a wall, etc. 
By virtue of the obstructive nature of accumulated forms, the visual organ 
can only see the wall, etc., and not the objects screened by the wall, etc. 

Such is the nature of dharma- s; it is not a matter for speculation. There are 
organs, though capable of taking objects in a distance, fail to take some 
such objects due to certain obstruction. There are organs, though capable of 
seeing objects in contact, fail to see some such objects. Thus, as regards the 
author’s question mentioned above — “Do you mean that the visual organ, 
like the organ of touch, can take an object only when in contact, so that 
on account of its being susceptible to obstruction, it cannot see a screened 
object” — we may retort: Your assertion will be futile; unless it is the case 
that an organ capable of taking objects in contact can actually take all such 
objects, and one capable of taking objects in a distance can actually take all 
such objects? 19 

Vij: What scriptural support do you have for your thesis that the eye sees? 

Vai: The sutra clearly says: “Seeing visible forms with the eye (< caksusa 
rupani drstva ...)”. 

Vij: What the sutra intends to say here is: “Seeing visible forms with the 
supporting basis of vision.” This is clear when we consider another similar 
saying of the sutra : “Having cognized mental objects with the mental organ 
(manasa dharman vijnaya )”. Now, the mental organ ( manas ), being always 
past, cannot cognize mental objects. What actually cognizes is mental 
consciousness (mano-vijnana). It is only consciousness existing at the 
present moment that can exercise its activity of cognizing. It is from the 
point of view that the mental organ forms the supporting basis for mental 
consciousness, that the sutra says it cognizes. 
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We may also understand that the sutra here metaphorically attributes the 
action of that which is supported (i.e. visual consciousness) to that which is 
the support (i.e. visual organ). It is like saying, “The benches cry”, when we 
actually mean that the people supported on the benches cry. 

Other instances of such metaphorical attribution can be found in the 
sutra . Thus, it says, “Visible objects, agreeable and attractive, cognizable 
by the visual organ ( caksurvijneyani rupanistani kantani )”. Now, as you 
Vaibhasikas hold, it is not the case that visible forms are cognized by the 
visual organ. This is thus a clear case of a metaphorical attribution of the 
action of the supported (i.e. vijnana) to the support (i.e. the eye). 

Vai: (Ny But this fails to prove your assertion. In the case of the mind, as the 
mind and mental consciousness belong to the same category, and as it is 
none other than the characteristic of mental consciousness; there is no 
contradiction in regard of characteristic when it is said that the mind cognizes. 
Thus the sutra says. “With an evil mind, what one acts or speaks is always 
unwholesome.” Now, we should not say that it is with a past mind which 
can give rise to such physical and vocal actions. For, it is from a present evil 
mind that the two kinds of evil actions, physical and vocal, are produced. 
The sutra also says, 

The non-arising of cankers produced from craving, is due to the mind being 

free from taint. 

Now, it is not the case that an untainted mind can definitely produce 
an untainted mental consciousness. One, therefore cannot say that the 
saying refers to the supporting basis. The sutra also says “The mind leads 
the world.” Now, can it be that it here refers to the mind what is actually the 
work of the thought concomitant (< caitta ). Hence, you cannot quote the said 
sutra in support of your assertion that when it says the eye sees, it refers to 
consciousness of which the eye is the support. 

Furthermore, when this sutra says that the eye sees visible forms, 
it cannot be taken to mean that visual consciousness sees; since whereas 
it says everywhere that the eye sees, nowhere does it specifically say 
that visual consciousness sees, and since as mentioned above, some 
masters hold that it is prajna that sees. When this sutra says: “the mind 
cognizes dharma- s”, however, there is no fault in saying that it refers 
to consciousness by mentioning its supporting basis; because whereas 
there are places where it specifically says that consciousness cognizes, 
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nowhere does it specifically say that the mind can cognize; and because 
there is no dispute as regards this point. 

Moreover, why did you insist that “we may also understand that the sutra here 
metaphorically attributes the action of that which is supported to that which 
is the support. It is like people in the world saying “The benches cry” when 
they actually mean the people supported on the benches cry”? To interpret 
the words differently from the way they are actually found, there must be 
some reason (hetu) for it. If his reason is that consciousness sees visible 
forms by the force of the supporting eyes, then it is an invalid reason, for the 
reason, “consciousness sees visible form” is not a commonly accepted one 
( prasiddha ): Our position is that consciousness sustains the visual organ, the 
supporting basis, enabling in to see visible form. Hence, the reason given — 
“consciousness sees” is not a commonly accepted one. Moreover, there is no 
sutra anywhere, which specifically says “consciousness sees”. 

Vij: But, isn’t it like the case of saying “the benches make noise”? 

Vai: That case is alright, being a commonly accepted one. “Benches that 
make noise” is commonly accepted elsewhere, so that on hearing these 
words, one can understand that it is a case of attributing the action of the 
supported to the support. On the other hand, the thesis that “consciousness 
sees” is not a proposition commonly accepted by both parties, like the case of 
the proposition that real entities exist, given which it is universally accepted 
to speak metaphorically with regard to other unreal things 
Hence, your assertion is not justifiable. 

Vij: But then, the proposition that “the eye sees” is also not a commonly 
accepted one. Why then do you maintain only that the eye, sustained by 
consciousness sees, and not that consciousness, supported by the eye, sees? 

Vai: Because we have already argued that “the eye sees” is a commonly 
accepted proposition, because visual, auditory and other forms of 
consciousness are not different, and because an active eye cannot arise apart 
from consciousness. We therefore maintain that visual organ, sustained by 
consciousness, sees. The fallacies involved in the thesis that “consciousness 
sees” have been argued in detailed above by us. As such, you should not 
maintain that consciousness, supported by the eye, sees. 

When the sutra says: “Visible forms cognizable by the eye (caksurvijneyani 
rupdni)”, however, we may attribute the action of that which is supported 
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to that which is the support. As it is commonly accepted that the eye and 
consciousness are different from each other. On hearing that the function 
of consciousness resides in the visual organ, one can understand that it is 
a case of attributing the action of that which is supported to that which is the 
support. This also explains what another sutra means when it says: “Longed 
for by the eye” )20 . 

(Ny Some masters explain thus: “Neither visual consciousness nor the visual 
organ can long for, being non discriminative. Longing is only possible when 
there is discrimination.” 

Vai: Concerning this, one should understand thus: The discriminative 
mental consciousness induced by visual consciousness, is metaphorically 
called the eye. What the eye gives rise to is like a manopavicara , which is 
discriminative, and therefore can long for things. 

In conclusion, you therefore cannot prove that eye is not view by means of 
the practice of attributing the action of that which is supported to that which 
is the support, since the thesis that “the eye sees” is perfect in respect of 
scriptural support and logical reasoning. )21 

Vij: The sutra says, “The eye, O brahmin, is a gate just for the seeing 
visible objects (« caksur brahmana dvaram yavad eva rupanam darsanaya ).” 
Thus, it is clear that consciousness sees through the eye which is the gate. 

Vai: We would say that here “gate” refers to “seeing (< darsanam )”. 

Vij: This is not acceptable, for the sutra would then be saying: “The eye 
is seeing for the seeing of visible forms ( caksur darsanam rupanam 
darsanaya )”. (Vy If you say: “for the seeing (darsanaya)”, because darsana is 
drsti” either in the sense that darsana is the instrument of seeing ( darsanam 
karanam drsyate ‘nenetf), or that it is the agent of seeing ( kartari va 
lyut pasyatlti darsanam ), or “ darsanaya ” is intended to show the abstract 
being of seeing (darsanayeti ca bhava-sadhanam)”, it is not acceptable. 
For there can be no seeing dissociated from the visual organ. Should you 
argue that seeing is perceiving (< alocana ), it is also incorrect, since there 
can be no perceiving dissociated from consciousness. The only acceptable 
interpretation of the sentence in question is that the eye-gate is the aperture 
for the seeing, the cognizing, of visible objects ( caksur-dvaram vivaram 
rupanam darsanaya vijnanayeti ). )22 
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Vai: (Ny This siitrci does not constitute a definite proof that it is the visual 
consciousness that sees, as it does not say: “visual consciousness uses the eye 
as the gate just for the seeing of visible forms.” Besides, there are other masters 
who hold that it is prajha that sees through the visual organ as the gate. 

We should here put aside our personal opinions, and examine together the 
real purport of this sutra. 

This is the interpretation of our school: Those who are blinded by ignorance 
and without a true guide, generate various false views as regards the 
conditioning forces {samskara). Some hold that these conditioning forces 
are produced from intrinsic causes such as the atoms, etc., others that they 
are produced from no cause. Yet others maintain that if these conditioning 
forces were momentary, then the whole universe would be annihilated. 
Accordingly they either speculate that the conditioning forces abide 
temporarily; or that they are eternal. The Bhagavat wanted to show that the 
conditioning forces from beginningless time, form a continuous series of 
causes and effects; that though momentary, these forces are not annihilated; 
that neither are all effects produced from a single cause, nor are they arisen 
from no cause. It is with such an intention that the Bhagavat has taught these 
discourses implicitly. 

Here, “gate” signifies “condition (pratyaya )”. There are two types of 
conditions — homogeneous and heterogeneous. Let us consider here the 
homogeneous type. “The eye is a gate just for the seeing visible forms” 
means: The postnascent eye arises with the prenascent eye as its condition. 
The rest of the sutra , up to the explanation on the mind, should be understood 
similarly. 

Further, this sutra intends to show that each of the organs has a twofold 
function: It serves as a gate, and it grasps its object. For the visual organ, 
the first function of serving as a gate consists in its being the supporting 
basis, enabling the citta-caitta to operate in its specific mode ( akara ) on the 
object. Its [second] function of grasping the object, is as that of the visual 
organ whch is just for the seeing of visible forms. Understood otherwise, the 
meaning of “just (yavad eva )” would be contradictory — for, it would mean 
that all the citta-caitta- s should just [have the function of] seeing, while in 
fact they all have visual organ as the gate. It is your position that the intrinsic 
nature of view is citta alone, and not the caitta- s. Moreover, vedana , samjna 
and other caitta- s each has its specific function of sensing, grasping images, 
etc. Accordingly, [the caitta- s], should not be just seeing. Since the sutra 
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says, “just seeing”, it clearly refers to the eye. For this visual organ can just 
see. Thus, the eye in brief has two functions: serving as a gate, and seeing 
visible forms. The same applies to all the other organs. Hence, our position 
does not contravene the sutra. 

Furthermore, there is another point intended in this sutra : The expedience 
for seeing is metaphorically called the gate, on account of expedience 
being called a gate in the world. Thus, in the world, it is said “Through 
this gate, I shall definitely accrue the treasure that I aspire for”, meaning 
“I shall use this as the expedience”. The Bhagavat has also said to Hastaka 
upasaka : “You should properly command the assembly by means of 
this gate, i.e. the four samgraha-vastu- s which are the expedience for 
commanding”. Here, visual consciousness is said to be the expedience for 
seeing. For, sustained by consciousness, the eye sees visible forms. Because 
consciousness is the expedience through which the visual organ sees, and 
because it is the supporting basis for seeing; consciousness is metaphorically 
called the eye. What is intended by this sutra is: Consciousness is the 
expedience and the eye is that which sees. It is in a similar manner that 
in some other sutra- s, at the stage of cognizing visible forms, the eye is 
metaphorically referred to as cognizing; on account of the eye being the 
supporting basis and the proximate condition. For this reason, the sutra 
says, “visible forms cognizable by the eye ( caksur-vijneyani rupani...)”. 
The same is true here: At the stage of seeing (alocana) visible forms, 
visual consciousness is metaphorically referred to as the eye, on account 
of consciousness being the eye’s proximate condition, and of its being the 
supporting basis. This does not contradict the sutra. Such a metaphorical 
attribution is meant for removing the erroneous view of the heretics that it is 
the Self that sustains the organs enabling them to grasp their objects. It is in 
order that the brahmin can understand that it is consciousness, not the Self, 
that sustains the organs enabling them to grasp the respective objects. 

Vij: If so, it should say: “Visual consciousness is a gate, just for the seeing 
of visible forms.” 

Vai: No, it should not say “consciousness”, lest it be mistaken for the heretical 
view that it is the Self that sees. This is because, the Self upheld by the heretics 
is referred to as consciousness as people in the world mostly take consciousness 
to be the Self. If it says “the eye”, one understands at once that visual 
consciousness has the eye as its supporting basis, and it is definitely not the 
Self: The Self is eternal, and definitely without any supporting basis. When one 
hears that consciousness has a support, any notion of the Self will vanish. 
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Furthermore, it should not say “consciousness”, in order to avoid other 
fallacies: The sutra should say: “The mind is a gate, to the extent of cognizing 
of dharma-s ”. Here, if it uses the word “consciousness”, it will have to say 
here: “Mental consciousness is a gate”, which would be illogical. For, it is 
mental consciousness itself that cognizes the dharma-s. It is not that there is 
some other “mind" that cognizes, with the consciousness as its expedience. 

Vij: But even if it says “mind”, doesn’t that too entail the same fallacy? 
In the same way that one knows visual consciousness to be the expedience 
for seeing when it says “the eye is a gate”; similarly one knows mental 
consciousness to be the expedience for cognizing when it says “The mind 
is the gate”. 

Vai: No, though it says “mind”, there is no such fallacy. When one hears 
the word “mind”, one understands it to mean only the mind, not mental 
consciousness. This is because the visual organ becomes active when 
consciousness co-arises with it. As consciousness serves as the expedience 
for the visual organ to see, we can refer to this consciousness as the eye. But in 
the case of the mental organ, it does not possess any activity, being always 
past. As mental consciousness does not serve as an expedience for the mind, 
we cannot refer to mental consciousness as the mind. In fact, it is the mind 
that serves as the expedience for mental consciousness for the cognizing 
of dharma-s , since to be able to cognize dharma-s mental consciousness 
must have the mental organ as its support. Accordingly, when the sutra says 
“The eye is a gate”, the wise should understand that it is for the removal of 
attachment to the Self that visual consciousness is referred to as the eye. 
When, on the other hand, it comes to the sixth organ and says, “The mind is 
a gate”, the wise one should understand that the mind referred to is exactly 
the mind [and not mental consciousness]; for it does not have the function 
of cognizing, and it is mental consciousness that cognizes with the mind as 
the expedience. 

Furthermore, this sutra [implicitly] refers to two types of eye: the 
participating eye (sabhaga-caksus) and the non-participating ( tatsabhaga ) 
eye. While the non-participating eye cannot see visible forms, it can serve as 
the gate for inducing the participating eye so that it can arise and see visible 
forms. For in one existence, one must first acquire the non-participating 
eye which then induces the arising of the participating eye. The case of the 
other organs up to the tactile organ ( kayendriya ) is the same as that of the 
eye. In the case of the mind, there are two types: one has activity and the 
other does not. While the mind without activity cannot cognize dharma-s , 
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it can serve as the gate for inducing the arising of the mind with activity for 
the cognizing of dharma- s. Since the mind and mental consciousness are 
one at the same, there is no fault in saying that the mind cognizes. 

We have thus properly interpreted this sutra , and you therefore should not quote 
this as definite proof that it is not the eye, not consciousness, that sees. )23 

Some Vijnanavada exponents [VatsIputrTya ]: 24 If it is the eye that sees; 
the eye being the agent of seeing, what is its separate function of seeing? 

Vai: This objection is not reasonable: Just as a consciousness is accepted 
as being that which cognizes, without there being any distinction made 
between the agent and its action. The same should be admitted in the case of 
our thesis that the visual organ sees. 

Other Vijnanavada exponents, [Dharmagupta ]: 25 It is the visual 
consciousness that sees. But being the supporting basis for seeing, the visual 
organ is also said to see. Just as the bell, being the supporting basis for 
sound, is said to ring. 

Vai: If so, you would have to say that the visual organ cognizes, since it is 
the supporting basis for consciousness. 

Vij: No. In the world, people agree that the visual consciousness is 
“seeing”: When it arises, it is said that “a visible form is seen”, and not 
that “a visible form is cognized.” In fact, in the Mahavibhasa too, it says, 
“That which is attained by the visual organ, that which is experienced by 
visual consciousness, is said to be the seen” ( caksuh-sampraptam caksur- 
vijnananubhutam drstam ity ucyate). Here, “that which is attained by visual 
organ” refers to the range of vision. Thus, it is said only that the visual organ 
sees, and not that it cognizes. 

On the other hand, it is the very appearing of consciousness itself — (Vy i.e. not 
by reason of being a support ( nasraya-bhava-yogena^ 26 — that is said to be 
the seeing of visible forms. Just as, in the world, one says that the sun is the 
maker of the day ( divasakara ) when it appears — it is the very appearing 
of the sun that is said to be the making of the day. Likewise, one says that 
consciousness cognizes, as it is so accepted in the world. 

Sautrantika (Ny, p.367b: Darstantika masters): Aren’t you not devouring 
the Empty Space here! Conditioned by visual organ and visible objects, 
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visual consciousness arises. Herein, what is it that sees, and what is it 
that is seen? It is really devoid of any activity — (Vy without any exertion 
{nirlham ) )21 . It is a mere play of dharma- s as cause and effect. While there 
is no independent agent, there is the subject-object reality of cause and 
effect. Here, in conformity to worldly convention, it is figuratively said that 
“the eye sees”, “consciousness cognizes”. But the wise ones should not be 
attached to such figurative usages. For, the Bhagavat has said, “One should 
not obstinately cling to regional usages, nor should one over insist with 
regard to worldly notions.” 

Vai: (Ny These words do not accord with the Holy Scriptures or valid 
reasoning. Neither can they refute the nature of the eye as view. For, while all 
conditioned dharma- s are arisen from conditions {pratitya-samutpanna ), 
[our doctrine] explains the specific nature and function of the dharma-s : While 
all conditioned dharma-s , without exception, are dependency originated, 
they do not lose their individually unique nature and function. This being 
the case, the Bhagavat has taught that dharma- s are bom from conditions, 
as well as that Earth etc., each has its specific nature and function. Thus, the 
Earth Element, etc., while being arisen from conditions, has their specific 
nature (, svalaksana ), of firmness, etc., as mentioned above, as well as their 
unique function, sustaining, etc. In this way, while the eye, visible forms, 
and visual consciousness, etc., are arisen from conditions, they ought to 
have their variously unique natures and functions. It is on account of these 
variously unique natures and functions that, only the eye is called eye and not 
a visible form, or visual consciousness; that the visible form is called visible 
form and not visual consciousness or eye; that only visual consciousness is 
called visual consciousness and not eye or visible form. 

Herein, while there exists no real collective nature and function, which 
may be termed the seer, the seen, the cognizer; within the scope of such 
a principle of the unreality of a collective nature and function, just as we 
may say that there exist the conditions of the eye and a visible form, etc. 
which give rise to visual consciousness, likewise we speak of the conditions, 
the eye and consciousness, etc. which give rise to seeing by the eye. 

With regard to dharma- s which in truth are devoid of such kinds of real 
collective functionality, there arises in accordance with worldly notions, the 
seemingly real collective functionality. It is in order to prevent the wise ones 
from being attached to the notion of such real collective functionality, that 
the Bhagavat has made the above remarks. That is, we must not obstinately 
hold on to conventional words resulting from attachment to a real essence 
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and nature, since there is no such nature. Likewise, we must not insist on 
conventional notions which result from attachment to a real function of 
a collective agent of seeing; since there is no such function. Other notions 
are to be understood in a similar manner as those of the essential nature and 
function of seeing. 

Nevertheless, simply because there exists no real collective nature or 
function we cannot override conventional terms of the world, and unilaterally 
(ekantena) conform to the standpoint of absolute truth. Nor can we insist 
on the non-existence of individual essences and functions. Accordingly, 
we definitely must designate terms in such a way that we accord with worldly 
conventions without contravening absolute truth. Hence, the Buddha’s 
teaching in this context prohibits only the firm insistence on the worldly 
notions of real collective essences and functions. It does not at all prohibit 
the firm insistence on the individual essences and functions, which are 
ultimately real, of the dharma-s. For, the individual essences and functions 
of all dharma-s , in [the dynamic process of] conditioned co-arising, are truly 
existent. It is not the case that all effects arise from all conditions. Hence, our 
position that “the eye sees” is founded on both absolute and relative truths. 
It is free from fallacies from both standpoints. 

Moreover, the Bhagavat has also conceded that the agent of an action and 
its activity exist. Thus the sutra say, “O bhiksu-s , understand that it is called 
consciousness because it cognizes.” Although it says in Phalguna sutra 
(< cf. Samyutta , 35. 85 for the Pali discourse to Phagguna). “ I shall never 
say that there is the cognizer”, it however never completely denies that there 
are no agent of an action and the activity. It is in order to dispel such wrong 
notions that the sutra has said so. 

Thus, it was on the proper foundation of the noble teachings and logic that 
we have made an inquiry and concluded that it is the eye, not anything 
else, that sees. The Sautrantikas, in this context, however, making unjust 
criticism, have negated the reasoning of the world and looked down upon 
what has been established on absolute truth. Surely, it was they who have 
been trying to grab the empty space! 

Besides, what have they proved with their sutra quotations? — Is there any 
mention at all that the eye is not of the essence of view? Simply by proposing 
that the eye sees, one does not thereby become an heretic who acknowledges 
the existence of a real collective nature and activity. Furthermore, what they 
say amounts to a denial of cause and effect, for they do not acknowledge that 
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dharma -s have their real individual nature and activity. It is only when the 
reality of the individual natures and activities of dharma -s is acknowledged, 
that we can speak of the difference between cause and effect. If they concede 
to the reality of the individual natures and activities of dharma- s, then their 
accusations have been in vain. On the other hand, if they maintain that both 
the collective and the individual activities are entirety unreal, then they 
have contravened both Worldly and the absolute truths. Now, given their 
acknowledgment that cause and effect are not unreal from both levels of 
truths, they ought to acknowledge that dharma -s have unreal as well as real 
activities. Thus, we have established that it is the organs, not consciousnesses, 
that take their objects — i.e. the eye sees, the ear hears, the nose smells, 
the tongue tastes, the body senses and consciousness cognizes. )28 
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6. Epistemological Tenets Concerning 
Thought and Thought Concomitants 


The epistemological disputation among various schools of thought in the 
Abhidharma period involve many specific doctrinal categories whose 
significations are often taken for granted. It is therefore desirable to outline 
here those doctrines and doctrinal categories which are specifically related 
to Abhidharma epistemology. 

6.1. Thought ( citta ), mind (manas) and consciousness (vijndna) 

As in the Buddha’s discourses, the three terms, thought, mind, and 
consciousness, stand for the same mental reality in Abhidharma. 
However, while they are said to have the same intrinsic nature, they are 
variously distinguished by the Abhidharmikas in terms of their functional 
nature. 

The MVS discusses their differences as follows: 

Question: What is the difference between the three — citta, manas, vijndna 
— mentioned in the sutral 

[Answer:] There is the explanation that there is no difference — citta is none 
other than manas , manas is none other than vijndna ; for though the three 
words are different, there is no difference in meaning .... 

There is also the explanation that the three ... are also differentiated: That is, the 
names themselves are different — they are named “ citta ”, “manas”, “vijndna”. 

Furthermore, there is a difference with respect of time ( adhvan ): what is past is 
called manas ; what is future is called citta ; what is present is called vijndna. 

Furthermore, there is a difference with respect to designation (prajnapti ): 
citta is designated among the dhatu- s; manas, among the ayatana- s; vijndna 
among the skandha- s. 

Furthermore, there is a difference in terms of signification ( artha ): 
citta signifies ‘clan ( gotra )’; manas, ‘gateway of arising ( dya-dvara)', 
vijndna , agglomeration. 
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Furthermore, there is a difference in terms of action {karma, kriya ): that of 
citta is far-going (, duragama ) ...; manas , fore-running (purvangama ) 
vijnana, birth-relinking {samdhana /pratisamdhi) 

Further, the action of citta is being variegated {citra) ...; manas , going 
towards gati (?)) vijnana , cognition (vi-Vjna )... 

Furthermore, the action of citta is increasing or nourishing ('MS samcitatva ); 
manas , thinking; vijnana , cognizing. 2 

According to Venerable Parsva: the action of citta is increasing and 
severing; manas , thinking and contemplating, vijnana , distinguishing and 
comprehending. Herein, it is to be understood that what increases is the 
sasrava-citta , what severs is the anasrava-citta ; what thinks is the sasrava- 
manas , what contemplates is the anasrava-manas ; what distinguishes is the 
sasrava-vijnana , what comprehends is the anasrava-vijnana? 

Among the various distinctions given in the above passage, we may 
note specially the temporal and functional distinctions as regards manas : 
It belongs to the past period ( adhvan ), in contrast to vijnana which is present 
and citta which is future; it serves as a ‘gateway of arising’; and it is said 
to be ‘fore-running’. These distinguishing features reflect the Abhidharmic 
notions of the mental faculty {mana-indriya) and the ‘equal-immediate 
condition’ (samanantara-pratyaya). In keeping with the Buddha’s teaching, 
the Abhidharmikas insist that for the arising of a given form of consciousness 
(e.g. visual consciousness), there are two requisites or necessary conditions — 
a corresponding faculty {indriya) and a corresponding cognitive object 
{alambana). Thus, when visual consciousness arises in the present moment, 
it necessarily has the visual faculty as its supporting basis {asraya) and 
a visual form as the condition qua object (< alambana-pratyaya , one of the 
four conditions in the Sarvastivada theory of causality). This is also a reason 
for assigning consciousness to the present. 

Samghabhadra, however, explains that while consciousness that arises in the 
present necessarily is conscious of an object, it must not be understood that past 
and future consciousnesses that are not exercising the function of cognizing is 
not consciousness: The nature of being consciousness uniquely belongs to the 
species known as consciousness, whether they be past, present or future. 4 

In the case of mental consciousness, the immediately preceding 
consciousness is said to serve the function of being the necessary mental 
faculty for the arising of the present consciousness. In the serial continuity 
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of consciousness flow, the former is equal in nature as, and the sine qua non 
for the arising of— for without it first having ceased, another consciousness 
having the same nature cannot arise in the same person (no two consciousness 
of the same nature can co-arise) 5 — the latter. On account of this fact, 
the immediately preceding moment of consciousness is said to function as 
the ‘equal-immediate’ condition for the one that succeeds. 


6.2. How a mental state arises 

A citta that arises is, properly speaking, to be called a vijnana , defined 
as “that which is conscious of (or cognizes) [an object]. (vijanatlti 
vijnanam )” 6 This is emphasized by the Abhidharmikas as an important 
epistemological principle: Where there is a consciousness, there necessarily 
is a corresponding cognitive object (< alambana ): Consciousness cannot arise 
simply by itself. The Sarvastivadins — and for that matter the Sautrantika 
as well as the Yogacara — in fact make good us of this principle. In the case 
of the Sarvastivada and the Yogacara, consciousness and its object arise 
necessarily at the same time. The Sarvastivada invokes it to establish that 
past and future dharma -s exist; 7 the Sautrantika, that external reality exists; 
the Yogacara, that nothing exists apart from consciousness. A corollary of 
this principle is that consciousness necessarily arises with a specific content, 
determined by the cognitive object. 


6.3. Simultaneous arising of thought and thought concomitants 

For the Sarvastivada, the specific nature of a mental state is also contributed 
by the mental concomitants (< caitta/caitasika ) that are co-nascent with thought. 
There is a set of ten such concomitants, called the universal (maha-bhumika- s) 
which are always present in every thought that arises. These are: contact 
(> sparsa ), sensation ( vedana ), ideation (. samjna ), volition ( cetana ), predilection 
0 chanda ), understanding (prajna ), mindfulness (smrti), mental application 
0 manaskara ), determination/resolve (. adhimukti ) and concentration (. samadhi ). 
Each of these is a distinct real mental entity — a force — contributing a shade, 
as it were, of the overall mental content, though one may be operationally 
more dominant than others at a given time. 

In the case of the skillful mental states, in addition to the ten universal 
dharma-s , there is another set of “skillful universal dharma-s ” ( kusala - 
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mahabhumika) which are always co-nascent with any skillful dharmcr. 
faith ( sraddha ), diligence ( apramada ), calm (prasrabdhi ), equanimity 
0 upeksa ), modesty (/zrf), shame (< apatrapya ), non-greed (< alobha ), non-hatred 
(<advesa ), harmlessness ( avihimsa ), vigour (vlrya). 

Likewise, there are ten universal for the unskillful (< akusala ) dharma-s: 
delusion ( moha ), non-diligence ( pramada ), slackness (kausldya), faithlessness 
(<asraddhya ), torpor (styana) and restlessness ( auddhatya ); and two for 
the defiled (klista) dharma-s: non-modesty (ahrlkya) and shamelessness 
(<anapatrapya ). Defiled dharma-s are of a broader scope in that they include 
both unskillful and veiled-nondefiled ( nivrta-avyakrta ) dharma-s. Moreover, 
whereas unskillful mental states obtain only in the sensulity sphere (kama- 
dhatu ), the defiled ones exist in all the three spheres. 

In addition, a group of ten caitta-s are classified as small/restricted 
defilements because they arise separately, being in conjunction with only 
the ignorance (avidya) pertaining to the mental ground (manobhumi) and 
abandonable through cultivation ( bhavanaheya ). These are: anger ( krodha ), 
enmity ( upanaha ), dissimulation (. sathya ), jealousy (Irsya), resentful self- 
opiniatedness (pradasa ), concealment ( mraksa ), avarice ( matsarya ), 
deceptiveness (maya), intoxication (mada) and harmfulness ( vihimsa ). 

Finally, there are some caitta-s such as reasoning ( vitarka ), investigation 
(vicara), remorse (kaukrtya) etc. which are grouped under the 
“indeterminate (aniyata) dharma-s ”, as they cannot be properly fitted 
into any of the above categories. 

The simultaneous arising of thought and thought-concomitants in 
co-ordination is referred to as the phenomenon of conjunction/association 
(samprayoga). In the MVS, we see different opinions concerning the notion. 8 
Eventually, a fivefold equality or sameness (pahcadha samata) among the 
citta and caitta-s came to be accepted as the standard requirements for them 
to be regarded as being in conjunction: 9 

I. Sameness in basis — both the citta and caitta-s must be supported 
by the same basis (asraya) i.e., the sense organ. 

II. Sameness in object (alambana) — they must have the same cognitive 
object. 

III. Sameness in mode of activity (akara) — the mode of apprehending 
the percept must be the same; thus, if the citta apprehends greenness 
the caitta-s too apprehend likewise. 

IV. Sameness in time (kala) — they must be co-nascent. 
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V. Sameness in substance (< dravya ) — in a given citta there is 
conjoined only one vedana (either pleasurable, unpleasurable or 
neutral), one samjna (either the idea of ‘small’, or ‘big’, or ‘male’ 
or ‘female’, etc.), etc. 

The conjoined citta-caitta-dharma -s arising simultaneously are said to be 
mutually conjoined causes ( samprayuktaka-hetu ) to one another; the absence 
of any one renders their very co-nascence impossible: either they arise all 
together, or none of them can come into existence at all. The conjoined cause is 
a subset of the co-existent cause (sahabhu-hetu) which represents a distinctive 
Sarvastivada doctrine, of utmost importance for both their theory of direct 
perception as well as their fundamental thesis of sarvastitva . While not all 
simultaneously existing dharma -s can be subsumed under this causal category, 
whatever that are necessarily co-nascent are co-existent causes one to another. 
The Sarvastivadins provide two main illustrations of the simultaneity of cause 
and effect in the empirical world: the mutual causal dependence of the members 
of a tripod, and the co-nascence of a lamp with its light. 

Samghabhadra argues at length to establish the validity of this type of 
causality. 10 He claims that the Buddha teaches two types of cause: those which 
precede their effects (ttf^S, agraja , purvaja ) and those which are 
co-nascent with their effects sahaja , sahajata ). n The co-existent 

causes come under the second type. 12 This, he further claims, accords with 
the Buddha’s statement of the principle of conditionality: 

This being, that exists. From the arising of this, that arises (asmin sati’dam 
bhavati / asyo ’tpadad idam utpadyate /). 13 

Samghabhadra explains: 

Contrary to this are non-existence* non-arising. This is the general 
characteristic of causality. In [the Buddha’s statement above], The first 
[sentence] illustrates the case of the co-existent cause; the second further 
illustrates that of the previously-produced cause. 


6.4. Successive arising 

Not all Sarvastivadins, however, share the view of simultaneous arising. 
In the MVS, we find the Bhadanta Dharmatrata and other early Darstantikas 
asserting that citta-caitta -s arise successively: 
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The citta-caitta-dharma- s arise successively in dependence on causes and 
conditions. This is like the case of a group of merchants passing through 
a risky path: they go through one at a time; no two moving together. 
Likewise, where an assemblage (samagrl) of conditions obtains, citta-caitta- 
dharma- -s arise one at a time, the conditions on which [their arising] depends 
being different in each case. 14 

Elsewhere in the MVS, Bhadanta Dharmatrata is said to assert that 
citta-caitta-dharma- s are specific types of cetana. 15 Another prominent 
Darstantika master figuring in the MVS, Buddhadeva, holds that there 
are no caitta- s apart from cittad 6 a caitta is simply a particular mode or 
state ( avastha-visesa) 11 of the mind at a given time. For these masters then, 
there cannot be conjoined citta-caitta- s; or, as some of them may concede, 
conjunction can only mean their being in correspondence when arsing in 
a successive sequence. 18 

The Sautrantika rejects the Sarvastivada category of the co-existent cause. 
For them, a cause necessarily precedes an effect — a principle that has 
great significance for their theory of perception. The Sautrantika being 
a liberal movement of Buddhists united through their common emphasis on 
the sutra- s, however, tolerates different views on the caitta- s. Thus, some, 
following Buddhadeva, assert that there is none. 19 Others, like Srllata, 
expound a theory that is essentially a modified version of Dharmatrata’s. 


/ 

6.5. Srilata’s anudhatu theory 

Srllata was one of the most important Sautrantika leaders around the early part 
of the 5 th century A.D. In Samghabhadra’ s *Nyayanusara (= Ny), an orthodox 
Vaibhasika polemic refuting the critique of the Sautrantika-Darstantika in 
general, and of Vasubandhu in particular, Srllata is conspicuously a major 
target for the author’s attack. His citta-caitta doctrine, alongside with that of 
Dharmatrata, will be examined in detail in the next chapter. Here, we shall 
outline Srllata’s anudhatu doctrine which, as we shall see (chapter 8), 
is involved in his theory of perception. 

The anudhatu theory is a form of the better known seed (, blja ) theory. 
As Vibhajyavadins, all Sautrantika explanations of the preservation of 
causal efficacies must be in terms of the present dharma- s. The blja theory 
is fundamentally a doctrine for this purpose. The Sautrantikas explain 
‘seed’ 20 as “all the efficacies, successive and immediate, of the psycho- 
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physical complex ( nama-rupa ), in generating their own effects (‘fruit’).” 
There are distinctive efficacies within the person’s serial continuity which 
continuously undergoes a progressive transformation. The seed cannot be 
said to be a whole or differentiated; they in fact do not exist as distinctive 
ontological entities (M, dravyantara). 21 It is (/they are) neither identical 
with nor different from the serial continuity. 

The anudhatu theory contains all the essential elements of the seed theory 
described above. Samghabhadra certainly understands the anudhatu as 
a particular name for blja (fS^^SMSU), 22 and uses anudhatu and dhatu — 
a term standing for causal efficacy and having the same signification as 
blja 22 — interchangeably. 24 Srllata himself too explains anudhatu in terms 
of dhatu : 

What is the characteristic of this [anudhatu]? 

It has, as its characteristic, the dhatu formed from the perfuming of the 
various dharma- s . 25 

The one citta is possessed of various dhatu- s . 26 

Also, its essential nature (f§) is ineffable, just as blja qua efficacy is said to 
be non-predicable as being either a unity or differentiated: 

The nature (fit) of this purva-anudhatu is ineffable. It can only be stated to 
be the six ayatana- s which, perfumed by karma and defilement, project the 
effect of another life. 

... this [present] six ayatana- s having been perfumed by karma and 
defilement, generate the retribution fruits of the future six ayatana-s. 21 

As is well known, this perfuming is certainly blja from both the general 
Sautrantika and the Yogacara perspectives. 

The term anudhatu may be rendered as “pursuing element”. The prefix 
anu- signifies ‘following’/’pursuing’ (SIM, 28 *anu-Vgam/*anu-Vbandh ; 
or ‘accompanying’ ISIfUtr, anu-saha-Vgam . The anudhatu is also sometimes 
called * purva-anudhatu (If ISII 1 ^); the component “ *purva ” signifying the 
fact that these causal efficacies have been transmitted within the serial 
continuity from previous time: they have always been ‘accompanying’ 
the serial continuity. Srllata’s explanation, in the context of explaining the 
nature of ‘condition qua cause’ ( hetu-pratyaya ), brings out this signification 
of‘accompanying’ efficacies as * purva-anudhatu: 
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The nature of hetu-pratyaya (HHM4 *hetu-pratyayata) is the *purvanudhatu : 
the nature of serving as cause, successively, in the serial continuities of 
sentient beings. 29 

... The Fortunate One says in the sutra : “It should be understood that in 
such a person (pudgala ), the skillful dharma- s are concealed (antarhita) 
and the unskillful dharma-s become manifest (sammukhlbhuta). There exist 
the accompanying roots of skillfulness which have not yet been cut off. 
On account of their not having yet been cut off, there is still the possibility 
of other roots of skillfulness arising from these roots of skillfulness. 30 

The accompanying roots of skillfulness are the purva-anudhatu , the nature 

of being the cause successively in the serial continuity 

14 ). Such kinds of [causal efficacy] are known as ‘condition qua cause’. 

One point to be noted is that the anudhatu theory may be said to be a more 
generalized form of the blja theory as expounded in the AKB. It is a theory 
that accounts for the continuous manifestation of the totality of a sentient 
being’s existence — the six ayatana- s — from one present moment to next. 
The anudhatu is the causal efficacy within the sentient being’s present serial 
continuity, and the next moment of the serial continuity is the effect. 

In this connection, we see an important difference in the understanding 
of the term ‘retribution-bom’ ( vipakaja ) between the Sarvastivada and 
Srilata’s school of thought. According to the Sarvastivada, dharma- s can be 
categorized as ‘retribution-bom ( vipakaja)\ ‘accumulative ( aupacayika)\ 
or ‘emanative ( naihsyandika)\ etc. 31 “Retribution-bom’ is defined as ‘that 
which is bom of retribution-cause’ or ‘that bom from the karma which has 
become matured.’ 32 The eye, etc. (except sound) are both ‘accumulative’ 
and ‘retribution-bom’. For the Sarvastivada, whereas a karmic cause is 
either skillful or unskillful, a retribution is always undefined 33 and nonveiled 
(nivrtdvyakrta) which, being weak like rotten seeds, cannot serve as 
a karmic cause in turn. 34 Samghabhadra also explains that, being projected 
by the force of previous karma and not by an effort, a retribution-bom 
dharma is necessarily weak and hence incapable of generating a skillful 
(or unskillful) citta of effort. 35 

Sthavira Srilata, however, asserts that ‘retribution-bom’ signifies whatever 
that is bom of retribution; “all are induced by the force of retribution 
alone.” 36 This then does not contradict his anudhatu doctrine that the 12 
ayatana-s are causally efficacious. For him, the whole of the 12 ayatana-s 
are retribution-bom: 
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Herein, with regard to the twelve ayatana- s, the Sthavira (= Srilata) claims 
that they are retribution-bom ( vipakaja ) in all cases. 37 

Srilata also holds that all dharma -s arise immediately (samanantaram). 
There is a difference between the force of immediacy and the 

force of a generative cause; in the process of generating a dharma, both are 
efficacious. 38 

When Srilata states explicitly that every moment in the serial continuity is 
‘retribution-bom’, Samghabhadra questions him as to whether this does not 
amount to the denial of the general Buddhist doctrine that there are karma -s 
to be retributed in a future existence. Moreover, does this position not align 
with the view of the heretics that everything is the result of the past life as its 
cause (past karma)? Srilata answers in the negative: 

[Samghabhadra:] If it is the case that the six ayatana- s, which can immediately 
generate a retribution, serves as the cause capable of producing an effect, then 
there would not be karma which is to be retributed in a subsequent existence 
(< apara-paryaya-vedanlya-karma ). This is because only an immediately 
preceding cause generates a retribution. 

[Srilata:] There is no such fallacy, because an effect can be projected 
immediately [or] through a succession. This is like the case of a flower 
and a seed which [respectively] project the effect immediately and through 
a succession. 39 

Elsewhere, while repudiating the Sarvastivada thesis of tri-temporal 
existence (, sarvastitva ), Srilata states that past karma , though non-existent, 
can still be said to have its fruit 

because the condition qua cause exists, because the anudhatu exists, because 
there is not yet that which prevents its serial continuity, because its retribution 
fruit is not yet matured, because it is only in the final moment [of its serial 
continuity] that it is capable of inducing the retribution. 40 

From these statements of Srilata, it is sufficiently clear that he makes 
a distinction between what is retribution-bom and what is properly termed 
the retribution of past karma , and that the former can serve as a cause 
generating dharma-s of different moral species. 

The Yogacara also makes a similar distinction, though with doctrinally 
different signification. YBS 41 speaks of two types of retribution-bom: 
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1. A ‘retribution-bom’ refers to the arising of the retribution entity 
2. A ‘retribution-born’ is what is bom from a retribution 
l&zfe). Thus, as in Srilata’s conception, ‘retribution-born’ signifies a bigger 
set than ‘retribution fruit’. The first YBS definition is acceptable to all — 
Vaibhasika, Sautrantika and Yogacara — while the second is shared by both 
Srilata and YBS. For the Yogacara, only the alaya-vijhana is categorized as 
‘retribution fruit’. 42 Thus, the Abhidharmasammucaya states: 

By retribution is meant the alayavijhana and its conjoined dharma- s. 

The rest are only retribution-bom, not retribution. 43 

To summarize: Srilata’s theory entails the following: 

(1) All pertaining to the sentient serial continuity (the six ayatana- s) 
arise in each moment from the anudhatu (= blja) within the 
being. These anudhatu- s have been possessed by the being since 
previous times. Their nature is effable, and is neither unitary nor 
differentiated — neither identical with nor different from the serial 
continuity. 

(2) All dharma- s are arisen immediately in the present moment. 

(3) The totality of empirical existence — the twelve ayatana- s — 
are vipakaja , which is to be distinguished from vipaka of the karma 
of a sentient being. 

These doctrines, although not amounting to vijhdptimdtrata , are nevertheless 
very close to the general Yogacara tradition. 


6.6. Functional differences between thought and thought- 
concomitants 

Skandhila’s Abhidharmavatara , a post-AKB Vaibhasika work, 44 explains 
the function of consciousness, as distinct from that of the co-nascent thought- 
concomitants — in the single moment of a visual perception — as follows: 

The generic discernment [without any particular detail] of an object-substance 
(visaya-vastu), such as a visual form, is called consciousness. That is: 
the functions which arise in the present moment, with the accompanying 
assistance of the visual organs, etc. ( indriyasahakara ), with regard to 
the six forms of objects, and which cognize visual and other objects only 
generically, are called consciousness. That which is capable of cognizing 
the distinguishing characteristic ( visista-laksana ) [of an object] is called 
a thought-concomitant, such as sensation (vedana). Consciousness does not 
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have this function; it serves only as a support [for the thought-concomitants]. 
The function of consciousness exists only in the present within which 
single moment cognizing takes place. This is also called ‘mind’ ( manas ) 
and ‘thought’ ( citta ); and is also that by which the fundamental essence of 
a sentient being is designated ( mula-sattva-dravya ). 45 

Thus, with the co-ordination of the corresponding faculty, a consciousness 
arises in the present moment and becomes conscious of an object genetically 
as a specific category. The five sensory consciousnesses are said to have 
the specific characteristic (, svalaksana ), and not the common characteristic 
{samanya-laksana) as its object. The latter entails abstract universals. 
But this specific characteristic refers to that as a distinct perceptual category 
(< ayatana-svalaksana ) — e.g. a visual object as a rupayatana , a sound 
as a sabdayatana — not to that as an entity or thing in itself {dravya- 
svalaksana). Nevertheless, it is a direct grasping of the entity (< dravya , vastu ) 
itself, and not a conceptualization of it. However, from the point of view of 
dravya-svalaksana , since a sensory consciousness bears on the totality of 
the cognitive object, it may also be said to have as its object the common 
characteristic 46 in the sense of a discernment of a multiplicity of entities. 47 
This illustrates the relativity of the concept of samanya-laksana , which allows 
the MVS also to explain in these terms: Visual consciousness can also 
arise taking the 20 entities subsumed under rupayatana as its cognitive 
object; accordingly a sensory consciousness can perceive collectively or 
individually, and yet it does not amount to taking samanya-laksana as its 
cognitive objects: “a single consciousness can perceive the svalaksana of 
numerous entities, but not with clarity”. 48 

It is note-worthy that in the above passage, this functional nature of 
cognizing an object generically as a whole is common to all the six forms 
of consciousness, not just the five sensory ones. The distinguishing aspects 
of the object can only be grasped by the thought-concomitants. Yasomitra 
describes this functional difference succinctly: 

Vijnana cognizes ( yijanati ) — that is, apperceives ( upalabhate ) — a blue 
or yellow entity {vastu). Likewise, vedana feels that very object [as being 
pleasurable, etc.]; samjna categorizes it; cetana acts on it volitionally; etc. 
Or rather, vijnana grasps that very object in a generic manner {samanya-rupena) 
as a perceptible. On the other hand, in a specific manner ( visesa-rupena ), vedana 
grasps it as a sensible; samjna grasps it as a categorizable; etc. 49 

While thought and concomitants are always co-nascent, thought is to be 
considered the ‘chief substance {pradhana-dravya ). This is because it is 
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thought that grasps the very object-entity; and it is only when it is so 
grasped that the simultaneous functioning of the concomitants come into 
play. Moreover, in each case of such co-nascence, thought is indispensable 
whereas some of the concomitants may be absent. Accordingly, the thought- 
concomitants may be considered as being functionally subordinate to and 
dependent on thought which is like the king ( rajasthaniya ) in relation to 
his retinue. 50 According to Pu Guang, there were four ancient views on the 
functional relationship between thought and thought-concomitants. 51 


6.7. Functional differences between the first five sensory 
consciousnesses and mental consciousness 

While all the six forms of consciousness are said to have the same intrinsic 
nature of being conscious, and all grasp in each case the object-substance 
generically, the Sarvastivada sees distinct differences as regards the 
functional nature between the five sensory consciousnesses on the one hand 
and mental consciousness on the other. Some of these differences are also 
acknowledged by the Sautrantika and others. To begin with, each sensory 
consciousness is confined to its specific object at the present moment 
only: visual consciousness can cognize only a single present visual object, 
auditory consciousness, only a single present sound; etc. Its object is always 
external; the sense faculties and the consciousnesses cannot become its 
objects. However, there are some Abhidharmika masters who allow that 
a sensory consciousness can also arise taking multiple objects of the same 
kind at once, as in the case of a non-discriminative or non-distinct visual 
perception. 52 In contrast, mental consciousness can at once take multiple 
objects, including those of the five sensory consciousnesses, and its objects 
need not be confined to a single species or time period. 53 

Moreover, in addition to grasping the mere object-substance, thanks to 
contribution from the co-nascent concomitants — particularly understanding 
{prajna) and recollection (, smrti ) and ideation (. samjna ) which can function 
strongly therein—mental consciousness can also interpret a given perceptual 
data, and even abstractize and conceptualize on it. In Abhidharma terms, 
it can perceive both the specific as well as the common characteristics. 
This interpretive capability of mental consciousness is generically indicated 
by the term vikalpa , ‘discrimination’. The Sarvastivada speaks of three types 
of vikalpa: 
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(i) svabhava-vikalpa ‘simple or intrinsic discrimination’, equated with 
the two indeterminate thought-concomitants vitarka , ‘reasoning’ and 
vicara , ‘investigation’; 

(ii) anusmarana-vikalpa , ‘discrimination by way of recollection’—the 
universal concomitant smrti; 

(iii) abhinirupana-vikalpa , ‘discrimination by way of determination’ — the 
non-concentrated ( asamahita ) prajna. 

In the Sarvastivada explanation, the smrti and prajna — identified with the 
second and third vikalpa , respectively — conjoined with the five sensory 
consciousnesses are weak, and hence the latter two types of vikalpa -s are 
not operative. They are thus said to be without vikalpa , ‘non-discriminative’ 
(< avikalpaka) x even though the simple type of discrimination svabhava- 
vikalpa , is present. 54 In contrast, because mental consciousness possesses all 
the three types of vikalpa , it is said to be vikalpaka , ‘discriminative’; with the 
exception of that of one in meditation wherein abhinirupana-vikalpa is not 
operative. 55 We may take this to mean that when a sensory consciousness 
cognizes generically an entity as a particular category of dharma , this simple 
type of discrimination is involved; but there is no mental interpretation or 
conceptualization. 

Samghabhadra explains why mental consciousness is said to be 
discriminative ( vikalpaka ): 

If a consciousness can, within a single moment grasp objects belonging 
to numerous species, and can, with regard to one given cognitive object 
generate a stream of thoughts — a consciousness of such a nature is said to 
be discriminative. The five groups of vijhana , on the other hand, grasp only 
present objects. No two moments [of thought] have the same cognitive object, 
for when the previous grasping of a cognitive object has ceased, there cannot 
be the arising of a repeated grasping [of the same object] by the consciousness 
in the second moment. Mental consciousness can take objects belonging to 
the three periods of time. [In this case,] a dharma , though having ceased, 
can still be its object, and a stream of thoughts can be generated with regard 
to the same object. For these reasons, only this [consciousness] is said to be 
discriminative. However, since the five vijhana-kaya are always conjoined 
with svabhava-vikalpa , they are also discriminative. The sutra- s speak 
of them as being non-discriminative [only] in the sense of being without 
anusmarana- and abhiriipana-vikalpa-s , 56 

With regard to abhinirupana-vikalpa , it is particularly the aspect 
of judgemental investigation of prajna , represented by samtlrana , 
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that characterizes its function. In this connection, we may note that in 
the Dharma-samgraha , 57 the three vikalpa- s are given as anusmarana -, 
samtlrana- and sahaja -; with samtirana- obviously corresponding to 
abhinirupana. When understanding displays its judgemental nature, 
samtiranatva , it is called a view ( drsti). 5S The MVS gives the following 
reasons as to why the understanding conjoined with mental consciousness 
can function as views, while that conjoined with a sensory consciousness is 
not view, though it can be knowledge (jhana): 

(1) it does not have a keen or sharp ( tlksna , patu) mode of activity ( akara ) 
and cannot penetrate deeply into the cognitive object; 

(2) it cannot discriminate; 

(3) it can have as their cognitive object only the svalaksana , but not the 
samanya-laksana ; 

(4) it has only present objects, whereas a view can have as objects dharma- s 
of all the three temporal periods as well as the unconditioned; 

(5) a view can grasp an object repeatedly, but this prajna can only grasp 
an object in a single moment; 

(6) unlike a view, it cannot cogitate and examine a cognitive object. 59 

These explanations define, in a clear and important way, how a sensory 
consciousness perceives an object: it perceives only a present object, and 
only the svalaksana ; because its mode of activity (= conjoined prajna) is not 
strong, it makes only rudimentary discrimination, examination, judgement 
or conceptualization — to the extent that one can speak of their absence, 
even though the universal thought-concomitants that perform these functions 
are always conjoined with any consciousness. This is essentially the same as 
stating that it does not have the functions of anusmarana and abhinirupana. 
Anusmarana presupposes the ability to examine the object (more correctly, 
object-series) clearly and for more than one moment. There must also 
be a clear mental noting of the object in the form “it is such and such” 
(see below) — a kind of mental speech ( abhilapana ) 60 . This means that 
the prominent functioning of smrti here requires the assistance of prajna , 
vitarka (and vicara ), and samjha. 

The functional difference between the five sensory consciousnesses and 
mental consciousness is also contributed by the two thought-concomitants, 
vitarka and vicara. These two are classified by the Sarvastivadins as 
indeterminate ( aniyata ) thought-concomitants since two, being of opposing 
nature, cannot exercise their dominant functions. The Avatara defines them 
as follows: 
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Vitarka has the characteristic of causing thought to be gross with regard 
to an object ( cittaudaryalaksana ). It is also named discriminative 
reflection (samkalpadvitiyanama). Struck by the wind of ideation 
(samjnapavanoddhata), it operates (yartate) in a gross manner. It is this 
dharma which serves as the projecting cause (pahcavijhana-pravrtti-hetu ) 
of the five consciousnesses. 

Victim has the characteristic of causing thought to be subtle. It is this 
dharma which serves as the cause that accords with the operation of mental 
consciousness on its object ( manovijhdnapravrttyanukula-hetu). 6i 

Thus, whereas vitarka is the projecting cause of a sensory 
consciousness, vicara accords with the arising of mental 
consciousness. We can now appreciate why Samghabhadra 
defines svabhava-vikalpa as vitarka only. (See supra) In a sensory 
consciousness, it receives a contribution from samjna — and hence 
called ‘conception’ ( samkalpa ) — and operates grossly with regard 
to the object, discriminating as to its type of appearance ( nimitta- 
prakara). To this extent, there is also a rudimentary discrimination 
in a sensory consciousness — a generic grasping of the object as 
a specific species. However, it is not to the extent where there is the 
prominent functioning of the judgemental aspect of prajna and the 
conceptualization of samjna via naming, which takes place only in 
a mental consciousness where vicara becomes properly operative. 
It is also for this reason that abhinirupana-vikalpa is said to be 
absent; this is in fact not possible when comparison and association, 
presupposing the ability to remember previous experience of the 
same object and to reflect on more than one objects at a given time, 
are not properly operative. 

The Sautrantika has a different conception of vitarka and vicara. Sthiramati 
tells us that this school does not acknowledge the svabhava-vikalpa, since 
from their point of view vitarka is nothing more than the searching of the 
mind. 62 In his own explanation, 

It is with reference to the svabhava-vikalpa which is the gross state of the 
mind that vitarka is so called. 63 

The “ancient masters” ( purvacarya ) among the Sautrantika — whose views 
are esteemed in the AKB — define the two caitta-s as follows: 
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What is vitarka? It is a mental murmur of a searching nature ( paryesako mano- 
jalpa ), supported by either cetana or prajna , accordingly as it is in a non- 
deductive or deductive state ( anabhyuhdbhyuhavasthayor yatha-kramam). 
It is the gross state of the thought. 

What is vicara? It is a mental murmur of an investigative nature ( paryaveksako 
mano-jalpa), supported by either cetana or prajna , accordingly as it is in 
a non-deductive or deductive state. It is the subtle state of the thought. 64 

Very similar definitions are given in the Yogacara texts. 65 In the TVB, 
Sthiramati comments that: 

“searching” is the operation having the mode of activity of determination in 
the form “what is it?” ( kim etad iti nirupandkara-pravrttih). This searching 
state of mind is called a murmur on account of it being like a murmur (jalpa 
iva jalpah). 

“Investigative”, on the other hand, refers to the determination, in the form 
“it is that”, on what has previously been known (idam tad iti purvadhigata- 
nirupanat). 

Accordingly, whether vitarka and vicara are distinct entities as asserted by 
the Sarvastivada or are mere states of mind as conceived by the Sautrantika, 
both schools — and for that matter, the Yogacara as well — would agree that 
in a sensory consciousness, vitarka makes possible a grasping of the mere 
object ( vastu-matra ), grossly determined as such, without really knowing the 
nature of the object. Evidently for this reason, vitarka is considered by the 
Sarvastivada as the cause for only a sensory consciousness which is said to be 
without the capacity of determination. It is in the case of mental consciousness, 
and at the stage represented by vicara , when thinking is sufficiently subtle, 
that the object is properly determined as “it is that”. (See below) 

That besides prajna , samjna also is a contributing factor for the abhinirupana 
is clear from the fact that its functioning is said to involve a synthetic 
comprehension of appearance ( nimitta ), name ( nama ) and signification 
(i artha ). Thus, th q Avatara defines it as: 

That which understands, by combining conceptually (sam-Vjna) the 
appearance, name and signification [of a dharma]. That is, with regard to 
matter like blue, yellow, long and short [figures], etc. ... dharma- s like males 
and females, etc. — it understands them, [ in each case], by conceptually 
combining together ( eka-yfjha ) their appearances, names and signification. 
It is the cause of vitarka . 

It is on account of the contribution from samjha that mental consciousness is 
able to operate by means of name (= adhivacana) which is therefore said to 
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be the additional cognitive object ( adhikam alambanam ) of mental contact 
( manah-samsparsa ). 67 Samghabhadra comments that it is ‘additional’ 
because mental consciousness takes both nama and artha as its object, 
whereas the five sensory consciousnesses do not take nama as their cognitive 
objects. 68 The functional difference that results from this factor of name is 
explained in the Vijnana-kaya-sastra as follows: 

The visual consciousness can only apprehend a blue colour (mlam), but not 
“it is blue” (no tu nllam iti). Mental consciousness can also apprehend a blue 
colour. [But] so long as it is not yet able to apprehend its name, it cannot 
apprehend “it is blue”. When it can apprehend its name, then it can also 
apprehend “it is blue”. 69 

We have already seen above that, for both the Sarvastivada and Sautrantika, 
at the stage where only vitarka is operative, the consciousness cannot 
determine the actual nature of the object which therefore fails to be named. 
Here in the above passage, the necessary role of name in making a judgmental 
determination is further clarified. That is: at the initial stage of the perceptual 
process —whether sensory or mental — so long as the consciousness does 
not take name as its object, it cannot make a judgement or determine in 
the form “it is blue”. In his commentary on the AKB’s description on the 
three vikalpa , Sthiramati too, explains that it is on account of their not 
having names as cognitive objects that the sensory consciousnesses are said 
to without abhirupana-vikalpa. For, this vikalpa , identified with the non¬ 
concentrated prajna , derives its name from the fact that it “operates by way 
of determining *abhinirupanaya pravartate) the names of the 

corresponding [cognitive objects] — the names of rupa , vedana , samjna , 
samskara , etc.” 70 The connection between abhinirupana and samjna is also 
conspicuous in the Yogacara definition on samjna given by Sthiramati: 

Samjna is the grasping of the appearance of an object. The object is the 
cognitive object. [Its] appearance is its distinctiveness — the cause for 
establishing the cognitive object as a blue colour, a yellow colour, etc. 
The grasping of [this appearance] is the determination (nirupana) that “this is 
blue, not yellow”. 71 

Summarizing from the above discussion, we see that according to the 
Sarvastivada, samjna is the cause of vitarka , and vitarka is in turn the cause 
for the arising of a sensory consciousness. At this stage, there is a simple 
inquiry or searching on the mere object grasped, in the form “what is it?”. 
Both schools and Sautrantika would agree that some kind of inarticulate 
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mental inquiry is involved here. The Sarvastivada perspective may be 
understood to conceive of this as a contribution coming from the co-nascent 
thought-concomitants, samjnd , prajna and smrti — which all operate 
weakly — and vitarka. For the Sautrantika, it is the thought itself operating 
in its gross state, represented by vitarka which makes the inquiry in the form 
of an inarticulate murmur. At the same time, a sensory consciousness is said 
to be distinguished from mental consciousness by its lack of abinirupana- 
vikalpa on account of its not taking name as is object. This must then mean 
that, for the Sarvastivada, in a sensory perception, the “wind of samjnd ” is 
strong enough only for a rudimentary determination, in a generic manner, 
of the object as a thing in itself, but not for conceptualization based on 
judgement and association. In other words, samjnd could be considered as 
the cause of the intrinsic discrimination (= vitarka ) that is present in all acts 
of consciousness, but when prajna and smrti operate prominently in a mental 
consciousness, it also functions to assist in the conceptualizing act involving 
name. Vitarka , though not subsumed as a universal thought-concomitant, 
is nonetheless always present at the arising of a sensory perception. It is 
in fact considered the latter’s cause, evidently in the sense that it makes 
the main contribution in such a rudimentary discrimination as regards the 
object’s appearance ( nimitta ) that constitutes the grasping of an object 
by a sensory consciousness. 72 We shall see below that some fundamental 
differences not withstanding, the Sautrantika theory of perception shares 
much with the Sarvastivada as regards the notion of vikalpa. (See supra) 


6.8. The question of reflexive knowledge 

For the Sarvastivada, citta or caitta cannot know itself. More generally, 
an intrinsic nature (an entity in itself) cannot have any function, any 
operation, on itself. Moreover, a mental dharma also cannot know the citta- 
caitta-dharma-s with which it is conjoined or with which it is conascent 
(i.e. its co-existent, the viprayukta-samskara- s, etc.). It is for this reason 
that according to the Sarvastivada, omniscience (sarvajna) can only be 
accomplished in two moments, since in the first moment, the prajna must 
exclude itself, its conjoined citta-caitta- s and its co-existents. It is only in 
the subsequent moment that these excluded objects of knowledge can be 
cognized. 73 The MVS distinguishes this Sarvastivada position from those 
of other schools: 

There are some who hold that the citta-caitta-dharma- s can cognize their 

own intrinsic natures (i.e., themselves), like the Mahasamghikas who assert: 
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“Because knowledge, etc., has cognition as its intrinsic nature, it can cognize 
both itself and others. This is just like the case of a lamp; because it has 
illumination as its intrinsic nature, it can illuminate both itself and others.” 

There are some, like the Dharmaguptakas who hold that the citta-caitta- 
dharma-s can cognize what are conjoined with them. They assert thus: 
“Prajnd can cognize the sensation conjoined with it.” 

There are some, like the Mahisasakas, who hold that the citta-caitta-dharma- s 
can cognize what are co-existent with them. They assert thus: “There are two 
types of prajnd which arise simultaneously: one is conjoined [with thought], 
the other not conjoined. The conjoined prajnd knows the unconjoined one; 
the unconjoined prajnd knows the conjoined one.” 

There are some, like the Vatslputriyas, who hold that the pudgala can 
cognize dharma- s. They assert thus: “It is the pudgala that knows dharma- s, 
not knowledge (jnana )...” 

In later Indian treatises, the Sautrantikas are described as holding the view 
of reflexive knowledge, denoted by the term svasamvedana!svasamvitti 
(also, atmasamvedana) which means ‘self-awareness’. 74 In the MVS, as 
we have seen, the doctrine is attributed to the Mahasamghikas, but not to 
the Darstantikas who were the forerunners of the Sautrantikas. In the Ny, 
although there is no explicit attribution of such a theory under this term to 
the Sautrantika-Darstantikas, in a discussion on the latter’s doctrine of direct 
perception, it is mentioned that they assert the simultaneous occurrence of 
‘sensation as direct perception’ (anubhava-pratyaksa) and ‘awareness as 
direct perception’ ( buddhi-pratyaksa ). That is to say, one has awareness of 
what one is directly sensing: “One has the awareness of a direct perception 
(f!l:il:Jt; *pratyaksa-buddhi) with regard to one’s own sensation.” 75 This is 
clearly a doctrine of reflexive awareness, (see infra , § 9.3.) 
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1 Cf. DhsA, 112, on the description on citta. 

2 Cf. explanation in AKB cited above. 
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karma that has perished ( vinastat karmanah). ... It is from the distinctive [last moment] in the 
serial transformation ( santati-parinama-visesa of that [karma]; like the seed 

[generating] the fruit. ...Why then is it said to be the fruit of that seed? Because the efficacy 
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[for generating the fruit] existing in the flower was induced by it through a succession from 
it. ... It is thus that the fruit is said to arise from the karma, and it is not the case that it arises 
from the karma that has perished, nor [does it arise] immediately [after the karma]. ... It is 
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pudgalah kusalair api dharmair akusalair api yavad asti casyanusahagatam kusala-mulam 
asamucchinnam yato ‘sya kusala-mulad anyat kusala-mulam utpatsyate / evam ayam 
pudgala ayatyam visuddhi-dharma bhavisyati / 

31 Cf AKB, 25 f; MVS, 63a, 72b, 681a, 765a, 785b, etc. 

32 AKB 25: vipakahetor jata vipakajah /... phalakalapraptam va karma vipaka ity ucyate / 
vipacyata iti krtva / tasmaj jata vipakajah / 

33 AKB, 95. 

34 AKB, 89. 

35 Ny, 454b. 

36 Ny, 359b, 359c. 

37 Ny, 359a. 

38 Ny, 441c. 

39 Ny, 441a. 

40 Ny, 627b. 

41 T30, 290c. 

42 T30, 664c; T31, 7b-c,672b, 716c; etc. 

43 T31, 672b. Also cf T31,716c; and Abhidharma-samuccaya-bhasya, 44: akusalasya kusala- 
sasravasya cayatya sasamprayogam dlayavijhanam vipakah /atas tena vipakena tadubhayam 
savipakam ity ucyate /... alayavijhanat tadanyattu caksuradikam ca sukhaduhkhadikam ca 
tadvipa(ka)jam ity akhyam labhate tato jatam iti krtva / 

44 For the problems of date, authorship and doctrinal affiliation of this work, cf Entrance, 65 ff. 

45 T1554, 988a. 

46 MVS, 65a. 

47 MVS, 217a. See also, MVS, 405b. 

48 MVS, 665b. 

49 Vy, 142; cf. SPrS, 783b. 

50 Cf ADV, 78. See also Ny, 395b 

51 T41, 26a-b. See also Dhammajoti, KL, Sarvastivada Abhidharma , 3rd edition, 295. 

52 MVS, 64a ff. Also AKB, 7: yad etad bahuvidham rupam uktam tatra kadacid ekena dravyem 
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caksur-vijhanam utpadyate yada tatprakara-vyavacchedo bhavati / kadacid bahubhir yada 
na vyavacchedah / tadyathd senavyuham aneka-varna-samsthanam mani-samuham ca durat 
pasyatah / evam srotrddivijhanam veditavyam/ 

53 MVS, 65b, 449a. The Darstantika hold that (i) the perceptual objects of mental consciousness 
exclude those of the five sensory consciousnesses; and that (ii) the six consciousnesses 
perceive only external objects, not the internal sense faculties or the consciousnesses 
(449a). 

54 MVS, 219b; Ny, 350b; AKB, 22; ADV, 19 f. Samghabhadra (Ny, 349a, 350b) identifies 
svabhava-vikalpa with vitarka only. 

55 MVS, 374b. 

56 Ny, 349a 

57 Muller, M, ed., Dharma-samgraha (Oxford, 1885), §135. 

58 Cf. Supra , § 1.4; AKB, 29; Vy, 80. 

59 MVS, 490c. 

60 Cf. ADV, 69: cittavyapararupa smrtih/ cittasyarthabhilapana krtakartavya-kriyamana- 
karmantavipramosa-laksan ah / Also cf Entrance , 92. 

61 Cf ADV, 81: kah punarayam vitarkah ko va vicarah / vitarko nama cittaudaryalaksanah 
samkalpadvitlyanama visayanimittaprakdravikalplsamjhdpavanoddhatavrttih audarikapahca 
vijhanakayapravrttihetuh / vicarastu cittasauksmyalaksano manovijhana-pravrttyanukulah / 

62 ZW, 235 f. 

63 ZW, 236. Sthiramati criticizes Samghabhadra’s identification of svabhava-vikalpa with vitarka : 
“Since the caitta-dharma- s are equal in terms of their asraya, alambana, akara, kala and vastu 
(see supra), they operate together with regard to an object, and are difficult to be separated; how 
can one single out vitarka alone and call it the svabhava-vikalpaV {ibid, 237). 

64 Vy, 140: atra purvacarya ahuh / vitarkah katamah / cetandm va nisritya prajhdm va 
paryeksako mano-jalpo ‘nabhyuhabhyuhavasthayor yathakramam/ sa ca cittasya ’ 
audarikata/ vicarah katamah/ cetandm va nisritya prajhdm va pratyaveksako mano-jalpo 
‘nabhyuhabhyuhavasthayor yathakramam/ sa ca cittasya ’ suksmateti / 

65 E.g., Pradhan, P. (ed.T Abhidharma-samuccaya {Santiniketan, 1950), 10; Tatia, N (ed.), 
Abhidharma-samuccayabhasyam (Patna, 1976), 9f; TVB, 32. 

66 Avatara, 981c. The Chinese passage has “cause of vitarka and vicara ”. However, the Tibetan 
version gives only “cause of vicara ”: mam par rtog pa 7 rgyu. Likewise, the very similar 
definiton in the ADV, 69: nimitta-namarthaikyajha samjha vitarkayonih / 

67 AKB, 144. 

68 Ny, 506c. 

69 T26,559b-c. Cf Ny, 342a. This is in fact cited in part in the AKB, 144, in this very connection: 
adhivacanam ucyate nama /tat kilasyadhikam alambanam ... /yathoktam caksur-vijhanena 
nilam vijanati no tu nllam [iti]/ mano-vijhanena nllam vijanati nilam iti ca vijanatlti / 

70 Tattvartha, in ZW, 236. 

71 TVB, 21. 

72 Samghabhadra (Ny, 349a) stresses that it is because a visual consciousness is also capable of 
grasping the appearance of a rupa that it is also capable of generating defilements. 

73 Cf Ny, 742a-c. 

74 E.g., Candraklrti’s Madhyamakavatara, 167; also see La Vallee Poussin (1925), 182, n. 2. 

75 Ny, 374c. 
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7. The Citta-caitta Doctrine of 

* 

Dharmatrata and Srllata 


We have seen (§ 2) that the later Sautrantika-Darstantikas evolved from the 
early Sarvastivadin Darstantikas around the period of the compilation of the 
MVS. In this line of development, Dharmatrata, and a little later on Kumaralata, 
must be considered as among the early Darstantikas who had provided the 
most significant inspiration for the Sautrantika school of thought. 

It has been known by many scholars that Srllata’s doctrine on the citta- 
caitta --s was essentially inherited from the early Darstantika master 
Dharmatrata. Very little, however, could be gathered from the extant 
Sanskrit sources to adequately demonstrate this inheritance. Fortunately, 
there are considerably more material preserved in the Chinese translations, 
particularly the Abhidharma-mahavibhasa (MVS), the *Nydydnusara and 
the *Arya-vasurnitra-bodhisattva-samgrhita (= A VS), from which we can 
derive a better picture of Dharmatrata’s and Srilata’s doctrines, and hence 
a clearer perspective of the doctrinal relationship of the two masters. 

In this chapter, we shall look into these Chinese sources, besides the 
extant Sanskrit texts, to first examine Dharmatrata’s doctrines, and then 
compare them to those of Srllata. In doing so, it is hoped that we can derive 
a sufficiently clear picture of the citta-caitta doctrines of the two great 
masters and understand more on their doctrinal relationship. 

7.1. The citta-caitta doctrine of Bhadanta Dharmatrata 

7.1.1. Dharmatrata, as we have seen, agrees with the general standpoint of the 
Darstantikas that the citta-caitta-dharma -s arise successively. The following 
two passages from the MVS illustrate this agreement: 

(a) The Darstantikas assert that the citta-caitta-dharma -s arise successively. 

The Bhadanta (= Dharmatrata) says prf):^ the citta-caitta- 

dharma -s arise one by one. It is like [people] passing through a narrow 
path; not even two can [pass through] together, how much less still, 
a number of them. 2 

(b) The Bhadanta also says: the citta-caitta-dharma -s arise successively, not 
at one and the same time, like a company of many merchants passing 
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through a narrow road. ... Likewise are the caitta-dharma- s. ... It is 
definitely impossible for them to arise simultaneously in an assemblage 


In this same context as (a), another notion of conjunction — probably 
another Darstantika doctrine — is also mentioned: If y comes into existence 
by virtue of x, thony is said to be conjoined with x. There is no requirement 
of simultaneity: 

(c) According to some others: If a dharma is arisen by the force of that, 
[this dharma ] is then said to be conjoined with that, and not with other 
\dharma- s]. That is, because a citta can generate citta and caitta- s, citta- 
caitta -s are conjoined with citta. Because a caitta can only generate caitta-s , 
the caitta-s are therefore mutually conjoined. [But,] because caitta-s cannot 
generate a citta , it is not said that a citta is conjoined with caitta-s . 4 

Note that a citta is said to be able to generate another citta , and the latter 
citta is then said to be conjoined with the former one. Since no two citta- s 
can arise simultaneously, this also amounts to the notion of conjunction in 
the sense of immediate succession. 

7.1.2. Another interesting passage in the MVS mentions Dharmatrata’s 
notion of companionship as conjunction: 

The Bhadanta says: the meaning of conjunction is companionship — 
consciousness ( vijnana ) and the caitta-s are mutually accommodative, 
they are bom at the same time sahaja , sahajatal ) and grasp the 

same object domain. 5 

7.1.3. Dharmatrata differs from Buddhadeva in recognizing the existence 
of caitta-s apart from citta itself. 6 Concerning these caitta-s recognized by 
Dharmatrata, we can see only two mentioned by name: vedana and cetana , 
as in the following passages: 

(a) The Bhadanta says: citta and vedana , etc. arise in an assemblage 

zfe). Just as citta is a single [entity in this assemblage], likewise, 
vedana , etc., is [in each case] a single [entity]. Hence there is no fallacy 
[of two citta-s arising simultaneously]. 7 

(b) The Venerable Dharmatrata asserts thus: the citta-caitta-s are 

specific [modes of] cetana . 8 

Although Dharmatrata speaks of vedana , etc., he states at the same time that 
citta-caitta- s are specific [modes of] cetana. Such brief, scattered statements 
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are not so helpful for determining exactly what caitta -s are accepted by 
Dharmatrata as distinct mental forces. But one point seems clear enough: 
They suggest that, for Dharmatrata, cetana is the main terminology for 
the mind in activity, of which citta as well as caitta -s are specific modes. 
That is to say, cetana in statement (b) does not seem to mean volition 
in the specific sense of the same term for one of the ten mahabhumika 
dharma-s of the Abhidharmikas. Rather, being derived from the same root 
(Veit) as citta, it seems to be taken to denote the sense of “consciousness”, 
“awareness” or “activity of thinking”. Accordingly, given Dharmatrata’s 
position that the citta-caitta-dharma -s arise successively, the statement 
that citta-caitta -s are specific [modes of] cetana , coupled with the doctrine 
that caitta-s are not identical with citta , seems to mean: citta as it arises 
in the present moment is consciousness ( vijnana ), and the caitta-s which 
arise subsequently in a succession are not identical with the consciousness 
in the first moment, but are distinct modes —just as consciousness/thought 
is a distinct mode — of the mental flow. However, given the general outlook 
of the Darstantikas — of whom Dharmatrata is a prominent member — it is 
probable that Dharmatrata accepts vedana and samjna too as such distinct 
modes, since these two mental dharma-s are usually mentioned together 
with cetana in the sutra-s whose authority the Darstantikas uphold. 

Yin Shun has pointed out that the passage in § 7.1.2. which speaks of citta- 
caitta-s as being bom at the same time, and that in § 7.1.3.(a) which speaks 
of citta-caitta-s arising in an assemblage, are contradictory to the explicit 
statements in § 7.1.1 .(a) and (b) that citta-caitta-s arise successively and not 
in an assemblage. 9 He further opines that such contradictory phrases were 
added subsequently in Xuan Zang’s version (MVS) and they are absent in 
the corresponding passage of the earlier translation of the Vibhasa (T28, 
no. 1546). 10 A translation of this earlier version goes as follows: 

The Venerable Buddhadeva says: The meaning of conjunction 
is companionship. In accordance with the particular cognition of 
consciousness, there come to be different names of the caitta-s 
^), which are not bom simultaneously (i®tJ^{JI5i). This is the meaning 
of conjunction. 11 

The above passage poses some problem since it gives “Venerable 
Buddhadeva” where MVS has simply Bhadanta whom we have taken to refer 
to Dharmatrata. But “Buddhadeva” must have been added by the translator, 
since in both this and Xuan Zang’s versions of the Vibhasa, it is clear that 
Buddhadeva denies the reality of any caitta apart from citta , and it is therefore 
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quite unlikely that he has any notion of citta-caitta conjunction. 12 Moreover, 
Yin Shun has shown that where MVS has “Bhadanta”, this older version 
almost invariably gives “Venerable Buddhadeva”, thus reflecting the 
translator’s assumption at that time that “Bhadanta” refers to “Bhadanta 
Buddhadeva”. 13 If our interpretation of this passage is correct, then we have 
a notion of conjunction by Dharmatrata which is in terms of companionship 
and which does not require the citta and caitta- s involved being “bom 
together” in the sense of arising at one and the same time. 

Another problem here is that the passage speaks of “not bom simultaneously” 
(or: “apart from simultaneously arising) whereas MVS has apparently the 
opposite: “bom together”. We shall return to this issue after examining 
another early work, which records Dharmatrata’s teachings in more details. 

7.1.4. Dharmatrata’s doctrine in the *Arya-vasumitra-bodhisattva- 
samgrhlta 

The AVS (T28, no. 1549) is a valuable work in that it is the only extant work 
that was composed before the Vibhasa, but after the Jnanaprasthana and the 
Prakarana-pada , 14 The author, Vasumitra, is believed to be the Vasumitra 
mentioned in Vasubandhu’s Karmasiddhi-prakarana (T31, no. 1609) as 
the author of *Vasumitra-pariprccha. 15 According to Yin Shun, this work 
advocates the standpoint of Bhadanta Dharmatrata, and its author is most 
probably a follower of Dharmatrata’s school of thought. 16 

7.I.4.I. In this work, the explanation that we have seen in the MVS, 
attributed to the Bhadanta, that conjunction means companionship, is given 
as follows: 

(a) It is also explained thus: the meaning of conjunction is companionship. 
Where consciousness goes, there is a mutual giving way, and the mental 
dharma -s come to be categorized accordingly. 

(C/ T28, no. 1546, 66b: MM 

Jiffljsa) 

The following passage is apparently another explanation by the Bhadanta 
(^) concerning the arising of the caitasika- s: 

(b) What is the difference between vedana , samjna , cetana and vijnanal 
The Venerable explains thus: Conditioned by the caksus and rupa- s, 
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caksur-vijhana arises; it is a vijnana that grasps intrinsic characteristic. 
Vijnana flows [in correspondence with] these dharma- s, and goes further 
downwards. There are three dharma-s that are thought concomitants (m, 
caitasika ); they cognize both specifically and generically H 

[i] [vedana], that by which duhkha and sukha are obtained 
(experienced); [ii] samjna , by which ideations are made and also previous 
deeds are recollected; [iii] cetana ('La), that dharma which is the activity 
of thought. 19 

7.I.4.2. Yin Shun comments on the above passage as follows: 

This is Bhadanta’s (M) explanations on citta-caitta-dharma- s. Although the 
translation is very much of an inferior quality, it is nonetheless still intelligible. 
The ffi, M, 'La besides vijnana are [older] renderings for vedana , samjna and 
cetana. Bhadanta explains thus: For instance, visual consciousness arises 
with eyes as the support and rupa as the alambana. This visual consciousness 
is a consciousness which grasps only intrinsic nature {svalaksana). Because 
consciousness flows on the dharma-s , it moves downwards — successively 
evolving to generate mentals (m), i.e., mentals in the sense of mental activity 
(M^T); this is a synonym for caitasika dharma-s. 

That ‘mentals’ (M) stands for all caitasika dharma-s is illustrated in the 
following passage: 

For what reasons, [among] the samprayukta-dharma- s, samjna and 
vedana are [said to be] mental activities (Mfr), not other samprayukta- 
dharma-sl Some explain thus: All these are originated from mental 
activities; these are the Bhagavat’s words of admonition. When these 
{samjna and vedana) are mentioned at the beginning, all mentals (m) 
come to be mentioned. 20 

Accordingly, “all mentals” means all caitasika-s. The mentals {caitasika 
dharma-s) projected from consciousness comprise three dharma-s: “that by 
which duhkha and sukha are obtained” is vedana (®). “That by which 
ideations are made” is the construction of names and marks; “that by which 
previous deeds are recollected” is the recollection of past objection domains 
— these are all samjna. The “ dharma which is the activity of thought” is the 
volitional force within thought; this is 'La, a variant rendering for cetana. 21 
The successive arising of vedana , samjna and cetana is in actual fact nothing 
more than the distinctive modes of the mentals These caitasika-s 

that arise successively “cognize both specifically and generically”; 
i.e., they are capable of cognizing specifically the specific characteristic 
(SUSWB) as well as specifically the general characteristic (SUISffl). 
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[Thus], regarding citta-caitta-dharma- s, the Bhadanta’s doctrine is that 
vijnana , vedana , samjna and cetana arise successively. This is on a par 
with the Darstantikas. Dharmatrata’s doctrine in the MVS that “the citta- 
caitta-dharma-s are cetana-visesa ” matches extremely well with what we 
see above. As to his doctrine that “the caitta-dharma -s are not identical with 
citta ” — it is also correct. This is because vedana , samjna and cetana arise 
successively — from the moving downward of vijnana — and hence not 
identical with vijnana that precedes. 22 

If Yin Shun’s interpretation is correct, then we have here evidence 
that Bhadanta Dharmatrata accepts three caitasika- s, vedana , samjna 
and cetana , each with a function distinct from that of vijnana. 

7.I.4.3. Yin Shun’s explanations are undoubtedly brilliant, and make good 
sense. However, since the Chinese translation is very abstruse, some other 
way of deciphering it is possible. Moreover, the translator does not seem 
consistent in his rendering. For instance, in the definition of samanantara- 
pratyaya , he gives: 

The samanantara-pratyaya 0tM>B) is the past ... Some explain 

thus: samanantara-pratyaya is all the 'L^h?5fe. 23 

Thus, is probably the same as >C^L>& 24 Moreover, comparing this 

definition to the standard Sarvastivadin one in such texts as the MVS, AKB, 
etc., 25 it would also suggest that corresponds to citta-caitasika 

(/ caitta)-dharma. This is different from what we saw in § 7.1.4.2. where M 
seems to stand for caitta-dharma -s. 

As another instance, in the translator’s rendering of the well-known sutra 
statement, sahajata vedana samjna cetana , we get showing 

unambiguously that ^ (rather than corresponds to cetana . On the other 
hand, elsewhere, on the same sutra passage, we have: 

Conditioned by caksus and rupa- s, caksurvijhana arises. [When there is] the 
coming together of the three, there is sparsa. Vedana is then bom, existing 
together (=ff sahajata ?) with that vijnana. From vedana , samjna is then 
bom. Conditioned by samjna , cetana ( ) is then bom. 

This is clearly an interpretive rendering of a passage which corresponds to 
the following Sanskrit: 
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caksuh pratltya rupani cotpadyate caksurvijnanam / trayanam samnipatah 

sparsah / sahajata vedana samjnacetaneti / 28 

Accordingly, M here definitely translates cetana. Although, as Yin Shun 
points out, j\j> is one of the old Chinese renderings for cetana and cetana , 
in passage 7.1.4.1.(b) above, could also be an ideographic corruption 
of M or both ideographs containing the radical. If this possibility is 
acceptable, then it seems possible to interpret 7.1.4.1.(b) as follows: 

(i) All mental activities (citta in activity) are cetana 

(ii) cetana as the generic term standing for citta in activity comprises 
three mental dharma- s: vedana , samjna , and cetana (itself). From 
MVS {supra, § 7.1.3.(b)), we may add that other so-called caitta- s 
proposed by other Sarvastivadins — such as sparsa, prajna, smrti , 
etc. — are nothing but modalities of cetana. 

(iii) These caitta- s should not be treated as being identical with cittal 
vijnana itself, since they occur at different temporal positions 
from the initial occurrence of consciousness, and since each has 
a distinct function, not-withstanding that there is only one single 
mental stream. 

(iv) vijnana , vedana , samjna and cetana arise sequentially, even 
though in the generic sense as being mental activity, they are all 
subsumable as cetana. 

(v) When the mental stream is functioning as vedana , samjna or cetana , 
there is also the element of cognition in the generic sense. Hence 
it is said that at the temporal position when any of these caitta- s 
occurs, there is both the generic and specific discernment of the 
object: when, for instance, vedana is sensing a blue color, there is 
also the generic grasping of the object as a rupa. (See also § 7.2.2.) 

One further point concerns the interpretation of the clause 

Although we have here rendered it according to Yin Shun’s comments, 

we shall propose another way of understanding it below. (§ 7.2.2.) 


7.2. The citta-caitta doctrine of SrTlata 

Srilata’s doctrine is explicitly explained in Samghabhadra’s Ny. In the 
AKB, there is no explicit mention of his name; but his doctrine is alluded to, 
and attributed to him by the commentators. In the third chapter of the AKB, 
when discussing conditioned co-arising (pratltya-samutpada ), the following 
explanation is given: 
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According to others: vedana [arises] subsequently to sparsa. For, the faculty 
and the object precede vijnana. The coming together of the three is sparsa. 
Vedana [arises] after sparsa as the condition in the third moment. 29 

All commentarial sources agree that the word “others” refers to Sthavira 
Srllata. 30 Accordingly, like Dharmatrata, Srllata too, holds that citta-caitta -s 
arise sequentially: vijnana arises in the second moment, and vedana in the 
third. Sparsa is not a caitta ; it is not a real existent, but rather, the mere coming 
together, in the second moment, of the faculty, the object and vijnana. 

In the Ny, Srllata explicitly argues that sparsa is a citta , i.e., vijnana , 
not a caitta. 

From caksus and rupa- s, vijnana-sparsa arises. From this, there further 
arise the caitta-s. Vedana , etc, which are bom together ( sahajata ), are called 
caitta-dharma- s. Sparsa is not a caitta ; [but simply the coming together 
of the three — caksus , rupa and vijnana ]. ... It is a citta (= vijnana). ... 
There can be sparsa which is not apart from vijnana; for, prior to vijnana , 
there cannot be “the coming together (. samnipata )” (ftlln H). Thus [sparsa] 
is designated as a caitta; it is not a distinct entity. 31 

This is the same doctrine in the AKB as we have seen above that the caitta- s 
are not identical with cittalvijnana , and that the first caitta , vedana , arises in 
the third moment. 32 Srllata states that only these three — vedana , samjna 
and cetana — are to be considered as caitta- s. 33 In fact, vedana , etc. must 
not be co-existent in the same moment with vijnana; if they do, they would 
be none other than citta itself. 34 (But on the meaning of this point, see infra , 
§7.2.1) 

Srllata further holds that, because the sutra says, “bom together are vedana , 
samjna and cetana ”, only these three caitta-s can be considered universal 
(mahabhumika) dharma-s. 35 His interpretation of ‘universal’, of course, 
necessarily differs from that of the Sarvastivada: these three caitta-s , though 
not arising simultaneously, are always found in the sets of three bhumi- s 
— savitarka savicara bhumi, avitarka vicaramatra bhumi, avitarka vicara 
bhumi; kusala bhumi, akusala bhumi, avyakrta bhumi; saiksl bhumi, asaiksl 
bhumi, nQithQr-saiksi-nor-asaikibhumi. Hence they are said to be universal. 36 
Other mental factors, such as jhana , 37 avidya 3S etc., are just a particular 
modalities of cetana. In fact, according to him: 

The whole of the samskara skandha is just cetana. The other [so-called caitta-s] 
such as manaskara , etc., are specific modalities of cetana ( cetana-visesa). ... 
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Manaskara , etc., cannot be known to be distinct entities apart from cetana. 
Nor can any cetana as an entity be apperceived ( upalabhyate ) apart from the 
other samskara? 9 

In arguing against the other dharma- s claimed by the Vaibhasikas as caitta- s, 
Srilata states: 

The caitta- s are directly visible as entities, and as dharma- s, their efficacies 
are not dependent on other dharma-s . 40 

7.2.1. Does vedana arise alone without vijhanal 

7.2.1.1. Controversy in the AKB 41 

In the AKB, the Vaibhasika criticizes Srilata’s proposition mentioned above 
that vedana arises subsequently to sparsa : 

[(a)Vaibhasika:] If so, there would not be vedana in every vijhana ; and all 
vijhana is not sparsa. 

[(b) Srilata:] There is no such fault. A vedana , having an earlier sparsa as its 
cause, exists in a subsequent sparsa. And [so] all sparsa has a vedana , and all 
vijhana is sparsa. 

[(c) Vaibhasika:] This is not logical. 

[(d) Srilata:] What is here not logical? 

[(e) Vaibhasika:] That is: even though two sparsa- s have different cognitive 
objects ( bhinnalambana ), a subsequent vedana comes to be, with an earlier 
sparsa as its cause — [a vedana generated by an earlier sparsa taking a rupa 
as alambana would exist in the following moment when a sparsa having 
sabda as alambana comes to be]. How indeed can a vedana taking one type 
of (lit: a different) alambana arise from a sparsa having another different 
type of alambana ? 

Or rather, [you would have to accept this inadmissible consequence: 
A vedana] takes an alambana differently from that citta with which it is 
conjoined. 

[(f) Srilata:] In that case, let there be at that time a vijhana qua sparsa (spars a- 
bhutam vijhanam ) which is without vedana. And the vijhana , which is prior 
to that, has vedana , [but] is not sparsa — on accocunt of the non-favorabilty 
of conditions (pratyaya-vaidhuryat ) — this being so, what is the fault? 
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[(g) Vaibhasika:] This breaks the rule for the mahabhumika- s. It [specifies] 
that the ten mahabhumika- s exist in every citta. 

[(h) Srilata: We do not accept this rule which is based on the sastra and not 
the sutra as the authority. We would interpret mahabhumika differently ( cf. 
§7.2.)] 

The following diagrams illustrate Srilata’s explanations above: 

Diagram I, for (b): 


R,c, 


-t 2 - 

VJ'ch, 


-t..> time flow 


Vd. 


<rl) 


S P, 


R 2, C 2 


Vj 


(r2) 


Sp 2 


This is the case when the subsequent moments of the rupa object continues 
to be apprehended. Conditioned by rupa , Ri and caksus C], both in the first 
moment t 1? caksurvijhana Vj(rl) which is sparsabhuta (Spi) arises at time 
moment ^ At this moment of time t 2 , the eye C 2 continues to apprehend 
the second moment of the rupa R 2 , generating the caksurvijhana Vj(r2) at 
time t 3 . In this way, all sparsa (= vijhana) is accompanied by vedana ; and all 
vijhana is sparsa. 

Diagram II, for (f): 


-t- 

R i. c , 


t 2 -1 3 —-—1 4 —— -1 5 >time flow 




Sdj Sr, 


(savedanaka; not sparsa) 


*Vj (sdj)->Vd(sd,) 


( avedanaka, sparsa) 
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This is the case when, after a moment of apprehending the rupa object, 
at some following moment t 3 , a different type of object, e.g., sabda (Sdi), 
comes to be apprehended. Conditioned by Sd } and srotra at t 3 , srotra- 
vijnana Vj(sdi) which is sparsabhuta arises at At t 3 , because the rupa 
object is lacking (pratyaya-vaidhurya ), since the object now is sabda , 
the vedana that would have been generated from Vj(r2) is not generated; 
we thus have a srotra-vijnana Vj(sdi) at t 4 which is without vedana. That is, 
as is reasonably expected, when the srotra-vijnana arises, there does not 
exist a sensation of rupa ; the sensing of its object proper, sabda , arises in 
the following moment, t 5 . Vj(r2) does not constitute sparsa , not being 
able to serve as the condition for generating vedana in the next moment in 
accordance with the principle “sparsa-pratyaya vedana ”. 

Yasomitra elaborates on the Vaibhasika objection here: 

The objects of the two are different... The object of the preceding one is rupa ; 
the succeeding, sabda. In these two taking different objects, it is illogical 
to say that 4 vedana arises’ in the succeeding sparsa taking sabda as object, 
having the preceding sparsa as the cause, i.e., having as the cause a sparsa 
taking rupa as object. ... 

How ... derived from a sparsa taking an object of the rupa species, 
a vedana ... will come to take sabda as its object? ... For, when a vedana 
derived from a sparsa taking rupa as object will only be a vedana taking 
rupa as object; then it is logical to assert that ‘a vedana in the succeeding 
sparsa has a preceding sparsa as its cause’. But how will it be logical when 
a vedana taking sabda as object arises from a sparsa taking rupa as object? 
For, in the world, an effect is observed to conform to the cause. 42 

Yasomitra represents Srilata’s answer below, supplementing with his own 
elaboration: 

If such is the fault, let there be then ... at the time of taking sabda as 
object... a vijnana qua sparsa ( sparsa-bhutam vijnanam ) which is without 
vedana\ and the vijnana which preceded that [ vijnana ] taking sabda as 
object, which was accompanied by vedana (savedanaka), was not sparsa. 
In this way, it becomes free of fault. 

For, otherwise, if the previously arisen vijnana , which was accompanied by 
vedana , were sparsa , then in this way, there would be the fault, as mentioned: 
“vedana has sparsa as condition.” {sparsa-pratyaya vedaneti ) 

For what reason some vijnana-s are without vedana , and some [vijnana] are 
not sparsal 
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This is due to the non-favorability/want of conditions (pratyaya-vaidhurya). 
For, the wanting conditions remain as obstruction. All immediate condition 
(samanantara-pratyaya) is not capable of generating a vijnana qua sparsa , 
the condition for vedana. So, in this way for him, a vijnana taking a different 
object is always without vedana , and [the vijnana] that generates it does not 
constitute sparsa (< aparsa-bhuta ). 

However, if immediately after the caksurvijnana taking rupa as object, 
a caksurvijnana or a manovijnana likewise taking rupa as object arises, 43 
then that previously arisen [vijnana] accompanied by vedana is a sparsa. 44 

It is clear from the above controversy that in Srilata’s doctrine, vijnana 
may or may not be acompanied by vedana. However, the existential status 
of the two mental dharma- s — where vijnana is accompanied by vedana , 
and where the distinct function of sensation is being exercised — remains 
obscure. 

7.2.I.2. Samghabhadra’s criticism in the Ny 

Concerning this Sautrantika-Darstantika model of successive arising, 
Samghabhadra asks an interesting and pertinent question: 45 

According to the theory that citta-caitta- s arise successively, how is the 
successive arising to be construed: When the vedana , etc., generated from the 
visual contact, arises immediately after the visual consciousness, [i] does it arise 
together with another consciousness? Or, [ii] does vedana , etc., arise alone? 

[i] If there is another consciousness which arises together with the vedana , 
etc.: (a) Is it that mental consciousness arises taking the very same 
object domain (■ visaya )? Or, (b) is this other consciousness another 
[consciousness] which arises taking another object domain? 

(a) Now, it is not the case that mental consciousness arises taking the 
very same object domain. This is because, the visual faculty that was 
the supporting basis for the vedana generated by the visual contact 
existed at a time different from that of the object domain of this mental 
consciousness. It is not the case that the vedana , etc., which is generated 
with the visual faculty as support can take a past [dharma] as its cognitive 
object (< alambana ). Nor is it the case that the vedana , etc., generated from 
visual contact, can arise with manas and dharma as conditions; for it 
is said [in the sutra] that conditioned by manas and dharma , mental 
consciousness arises. If it arises with manas and dharma as conditions, 
then it cannot be said to be generated from visual contact. 

(b) It is also not the case that another [sensory] consciousness arises 
taking another object domain as cognitive object. If [a consciousness] 
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having a different support and object domain could arise at the same 
time, then it ought to be possible to attain all object domains at once. 

[ii] [On the other hand,] if vedana , etc., arises alone without any 
consciousness, then a subsequent consciousness would arise without any 
support. There has never been any situation in the lower sphere where the 
flow of mental consciousness, having been interrupted, could be relinked. 
This is completely unacceptable to them, since according to their tenet, 
when one enters into the cessation meditation ( nirodha-samapatti ) etc., 
consciousness continues to arise without having ever been interrupted. 46 

Samghabhadra has brought out the point that in the citta-caitta doctrine of 
Srilata — and for that matter, of any one advocating sequential arising of 
citta-caitta- s — when vedana or samjna or cetana arises, there must also 
logically be vijnana simultaneously. But yet Srilata does not seem to concur 
with the Abhidharmikas that there is a distinct dharma named vijnana 
conjoined with a conascent dharma called vedana. He in fact maintains that 
when the sutra speaks of vedana samjna and cetana as being ‘bom together’ 
(,sahajata ), it does not mean that they co-arise simultaneously. In the AKB, 
there is, in this very connection, the interpretation that being bom together 
means being bom together among themselves, one immediately after another 
(.samanantara ). 47 We have seen above that, this is in fact one interpretation of 
conjunction proposed by the Darstantikas in the MVS. In this AKB context, 
this interpretation of saha no doubt belongs to Srilata as well. 48 

How then are we to understand his doctrinal position in this regard? 

In Srilata’s denial of the separate existence of the mahabhumika dharma-s 
(excepting vedana , samjna and cetana) of the Sarvastivada, we gain a clearer 
picture of his position. For instance, he rejects samadhi as a distinct caitta 
in these words: 

Apart from citta, samadhi does not exist as a distinct entity in itself (M$\ 
This is because; it is the entity, citta itself, not being dispersed 
when taking a cognitive object. ... The efficacy of a dharma does not depend 
on other dharma-s. Thus, the citta stays on the object by its own power, not 
[through that of] others. 49 

Samghabhadra repudiates this immediately, arguing that cetana , said to 
be the specific conditioning of citta (<cittabhisamskara ), 50 responsible for 
making citta volitionally active, would also not be a distinct universal 
dharma , since the same reasoning of Srilata should apply here as much as 
in the case of samadhi . 51 Yet, in Srilata’s doctrine, cetana is distinct from 
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vijnana. Moreover, Srilata cannot even claim that there are three caitta- s, 
since, according to this way of understanding, vedana would be none other 
than the experiencing ( anubhava ) of the cognitive object by the citta; 
samjnd would be none other than the grasping of name and mark ( nimitta ) 
by the citta; cetana would be none other than the volitional activity, skilful 
or unskillful, of the citta. 51 

This pesrpective of Srilata is also discernible in his explanation on improper 
mental application (< ayoniso manaskara) as the cause of ignorance (< avidya ). 
He argues that improper mental application is not so specified in the 
Pratitya-samutpada-sutra because there is no need to separately establish it 
as a distinct factor of pratltya-samutpada : The improper mental application 
is generated at the time of contact, and ignorance, co-existing with sensation 
( vedana-sahavarttin ), is generated from this improper mental application. 53 
Returning to his argument on samadhi, since Srilata would say that samadhi, 
etc., are just cetana; to say that the former is nothing but an activity of citta 
itself amounts to saying that cetana — and likewise, vedana and samjnd 
— is nothing but an activity of citta. Yet, this is not an acceptable position 
of Srilata. This leads us to the very kernel of his citta-caitta doctrine: On the 
one hand, vijnana , vedana , samjnd , cetana are distinct from one another; 
onthe other hand, the flow of vijnana is uninterrupted, and vedana , etc., 
is to be considered an activity of the citta itself. Such a doctrine is then very 
close to Dharmatrata’s which we have gathered above, from the MVS and 
the A VS. Firstly, in both his and Srilata’s doctrines, there is one continuous 
mental flow. Secondly, both masters acknowledge only three caitta- s: 
vedana , samjnd and cetana; all other so-called caitta-s are considered as 
nothing more than the different modalities of cetana. 

Dharmatrata calls this mental flow generically cetana , apparently in the 
sense of “thought in activity”; for him, therefore, all citta-caitta-dharma- s 
are just specific modalities of cetana. But citta and the three caitta-s are each 
distinct, not mutually identical, since each exercises a distinctly different 
function at different temporal positions. 

7.2.2. The element of cognition in a mental act 

In contrast, Srilata, probably being a more rigorous sutra-pramanika , prefers 
to follow the sutra in enumerating cetana together with, and subsequently to, 
vedana and samjnd; sparsa is not treated on a par with these three caitta-s , 
but taken as the mere coming together of the object, the sense faculty and 
the sensory consciousness. 54 He, further, has no problem with the notion of 
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“universal dharma- s”, albeit with an interpretation different from that of the 
Sarvastivada Abhidharmikas. At the initial stage of this mental flow, there is 
only the function of cognizing, hence it is called vijnana. When the function 
of the citta changes to be distinctly that of sensation or of ideation or of 
conditioning in a specific manner (i.e., when citta comes to be specifically 
shaped — other than in the manner of functioning as vijnana , vedana and 
samjna ), it acquires the name of cetana. 

But it would seem that in Srilata’s model, there is always an element of 
vijnana — however indistinct — even when citta is distinctively functioning 
in the manner of vedana , etc. Otherwise, as highlighted in Samghabhadra’s 
criticism above, there cannot be the re-arising of vijnana. Moreover, 
Srilata’s position that in the cessation meditation a subtle vijnana , without 
any caitta , still remains, would be difficult to comprehend. Pu Guang’s 
interpretation of Srilata’s response in the AKB (See § 7.2.1.1 .(f)) also 
suggests this: “[At t 3 ], since there is cognition of the [rupa] object, there 
is vijnana ; since [the vedana ] is generated from a sparsa pertaining to its 
own species (i.e., rupa ) in the preceding thought-moment, there is vedana .” 
Our understanding of Srilata’s doctrine as implying an element of cognition 
in every mental act becomes all the more plausible in the light of the 
following explantion of his on vijnana : 

When the sutra says that vijnana is that which cognizes ( vijanatiti vijhanam ), 
it is not a paramartha , but a samvrti teaching. If that which cognizes is 
vijnana , it also ought to be called non -vijnana. That is, if what can cognize 
is called vijnana , then it ought to become non-vijnana at the times when it 
cannot cognize. 55 

This statement in the Ny is made in the same context of the exposition of 
conditioned co-arising in which the AKB alludes to Srilata’s doctrine of 
citta-caitta- s. Samghabhadra objects to this: Srilata cannot say that there 
is any state in which vijnana does not exercise its function of cognizing. 
It cannot be in the state when it is not yet arisen or when it has become past, 
since for Srilata, the future and past dharma- s are absolutely non-existent. 
It is also not possible to say that in the present time period, there exists 
a vijnana that may or may not be able to cognize, since a present vijnana is 
necessarily one that cognizes an object domain. 56 

To this criticism, Srilata’s answers as follows: 

In this context, it is not asserted that vijnana is so called only at the state when 
it cognizes. It is only asserted that whenever an assemblage of conditions 
obtains, it is only vijnana that can cognize. 57 
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This is clearly an epistemological, rather than an ontological standpoint; 
and this solves the problem of the re-arising of vijnana after vedana , etc. 
This standpoint implies that in the serial continuity of flow of citta , there is 
always the potentiality of the distinctive function of cognition (as opposed 
to sensation, etc.). Given the corresponding favorability of conditions, 
the corresponding type of vijnana (e.g. caksurvijnana ) will arise. 

We can also understand Srilata’s position thus: In every mental act, such as 
sensation, there is always an element of cognition. In fact sensation will not 
even be possible without the simultaneous grasping of the object in a generic 
manner — i.e., cognizing. As a matter of fact, this is essentially also the 
position of the Sarvastivada Abhidharmikas. We can even go so far as to say 
that this is in fact the general import of the sutra teaching in this connection. 
The important difference between Srilata and the Abhidharmikas is that, 
the latter would ontologize vijnana and the caitta- s as real entities each 
having an intrinsic function, and hold that they arise simultaneously as 
distinct dharma- s and are mutually conjoined. Srilata, on the other hand, 
would apparently acknowledge them only as epistemological realities; 
conjunction can only be in the sense of mutual correspondence in the fact of 
their successive arising. 

Thus, according to Srilata: the specific function of cognizing is not necessarily 
the defining characteristic of vijnana. Cognizing is not an intrinsic function 
of vijnana in the Sarvastivada sense. Even at the times when this function is 
not being exercised, or distinctly exercised — that is when for instance citta 
is exercising the distinctive function of vedana — one can still legitimately 
say that vijnana also exists. 58 Putting this consideration together with what 
we have gathered from the AKB and Vy debate above (§ 7.2.1.1.), we may 
understand Srilata’s position thus: there can be vijnana without vedana , etc.; 
but there cannot be vedana , etc. without vijnana. Understood in this way, 
the aforementioned difficulties dissolve themselves. 

This must be the position of Dharmatrata as well, since we know from the 
MVS that like Srilata, all the early Darstantikas hold that a subtle mental 
consciousness exists in the cessation meditation without any caitta , and that 
Dharmatrata asserts the successive arising of vijnana , vedana , samjna and 
cetana. {supra, § 7.). Moreover, in (§ 7.1.4.3.) above, we have remarked that 
in Bhadanta’s explanation in the AVS, the clause admits of 

other interpretations. In the light of our understanding above, we may now 
also render as follows: 
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There are three caitta- s (/mentals). They are distinct from vijnana (HSU), 
[while] co-existing with vijnana (l^lil^'fll). 

Alternatively, following Yin Shun’s interpretation that the three caitta-s 
“cognize both specifically and generically”, we may further understand 
thus: When citta exercises its distinctive (specific) function of sensation 
qua vedana , for instance, there is also its function of cognizing the object 
generically — and to that extent, vijnana also exists. 


7.3. Dharmatrata’s notion of conjunction revisited 

In § 7.1.3. above, we saw that Yin Shun raised some questions concerning 
Dharmatrata’s doctrine of conjunction as recorded in Xuan Zang’s version of the 
MVS: It states that Dharmatrata asserts the successive arising of citta-caitta- s; 
at the same time, he is also said to assert that they are bom together (§ 7.1.2: {H 
H#M^) and that they arise in an assemblage (§ 7.1.3.(a): -^fPl^^fe). Yin Shin 
thinks that this is a contradiction introduced in Xuan Zang’s MVS. 

However, from our discussion above, Srilata and his followers do not seem 
to have any problem with the notion of conjunction in the sense of being in 
an assemblage: In his explanation, the coming together of the sense faculty 
and the sense object, both of the immediately preceding moment, and the 
sensory consciousness of the immediately succeeding moment, are also said 
to be in an assemblage (the same Chinese words fPl=r); and this assemblage 
is the contact (sparsa) between the three dharma- s. Moreover, Srilata and 
the Sautrantika-Darstantikas interpret 4 saha ’ in sahajata ('born together’) in 
the sense of the succeeding immediately following the preceding. 

We saw that in the MVS, there already is the interpretation of conjunction in 
the sense of immediate succession, and also another interpretation that when 
a citta generates a citta or caitta then the citta is said to be conjoined with 
the citta!caitta. (§ 7.1.1 .(c)). 

Now, while Srilata’s doctrine on citta-caitta -s cannot be said to be completely 
identical with Dharmatrata’s, the former’s inheritance from the latter should 
be a historical fact. From this perspective, there need not be contradiction 
when MVS records that Dharmatrata while holding the doctrine of successive 
arising, at the same time asserts that citta-caitta- s can be said to be conjoined 
and even ‘bom together’ — since being together or bom together can also 
mean being in immediate mutual succession. Furthermore, as we have seen 
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above (§ 7.1.4.1.), in the AVS, the Bhadanta, when explaining the sense of 
conjunction as companionship, also states that “where consciousness goes, 
there is a mutual giving way”: that is, companionship (being together), 
in the context of Dharmatrata’s notion of conjunction, means one mental 
state immediately succeeding another. In this way, the conjoined citta- 
caitta-s are not “in an assemblage at one and the same time” (§ 7.1.1 .(b)), 
but can nonetheless be said to “arise in assemblage” (§ 7.1.3.(a)) in the 
sense of immediate succession. They can further be said to grasp the same 
object (§7.1.2.), even though arising successively, since this could mean the 
different moments of the serial continuity of the same object. The typically 
terse statement itself, however, does not allow us to be absolutely decisive 
on the sense intended here. But if we can accept that Dharmtrata’s notion 
of conjunction is one of mutual correspondence of two or more mentals 
arising in succession, then conjunction in this sense should primarily 
include the correspondence in the mental act of perceiving and sensing, etc., 
the same serial continuity of the object. Bhadanta’s explanation in the AVS 
too, speaks of vijnana flowing down on the (same) object domain in the 
perceptual process. 59 


7.4. Conclusion 

The MVS, Ny and AVS, all extent only in Chinese translations, 
have provided valuable information on the citta-caitta doctrines of 
Dharmatrata and Srilata. If Yin Shun’s interpretations are correct, we have 
found in the AVS that Dharmatrata too, some three centuries before 
Srilata, had held that there were only three caitta- s — vedana , samjna and' 
cetana , and these arise sequentially, subsequent to the arising of vijnana. 
Both masters also seem to have held the notion of immediate succession 
as the meaning of conjunction. In addition, both seem to explain that there 
is an element of cognition in each mental act, and to that extent the flow of 
vijnana is never interrupted. All these add more substance to the surmise 
that Srilata’s doctrine in this regard is, in its essential, an inheritance from 
Dharmatrata. Once this doctrinal inheritance becomes acceptable, we may, 
within reasonable limit, complement our understanding of the doctrine of 
one with that of the other. Srilata’s doctrine as gathered from the AKB and 
Ny could throw light on the apparent contradictory statements attributed to 
Dharmatrata in the MVS. We have accordingly proposed above that there 
need not be contradiction when he says in one place that citta-caitta-dharma- s 
arise successively; and in another, that they are ‘bom together’ and grasp 
the same object: Srilata interprets ‘being bom together’ to mean being bom 
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successively among themselves, and not ‘bom at one and the same time’. We 
have further suggested that ‘grasping the same object’ could mean, ‘grasping 
the same serial continuity of the object’ (which is closer to the common sense 
standpoint — a standpoint often seen to be adopted by the Darstantikas in the 
MVS). 

We have sufficient information indicating that Srilata treats vijnana and 
the caitta- s as epistemological realities. We may understand his position 
thus: In every mental act, there is an element of vijnana , both in the sense 
that there is always the potentiality of cognition — pending the favorability 
of conditions — and also that even in a mental act other than cognition 
(e.g. sensation), there is always a generic cognition of the object. 

However, Dharmatrata seems to have used the term cetana in its more 
general sense of ‘activity of thinking’ which therefore includes cittal vijnana 
itself besides the caitta-s . Srilata, on the other hand, treats cetana as being 
distinct from vijnana and the three caitta-s. Moreover, Srilata asserts that 
the three caitta-s are the only mahabhumika dharma-s the sense of which 
is interpreted differently from that of the Sarvastivada Abhidharmikas. 
We have, unfortunately, no information on Dharmatrata’s view in this 
regard. 
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Notes 


1 It should, however, be noted that the four Chinese characters, cannot decisively 

be determined to mean (as we have rendered them) “the Bhadanta says”; it could also just 
mean: “those Venerables say” (i.e. referring to the Darstantikas making such an assertion). 
If the latter is indeed the case, then we cannot claim the statement that immediately follows 
as that of Dharmatrata. Nevertheless, a comparison of this statement with the next that we 
have quoted seems to justify our rendering here. 

2 MVS, 745a. 

3 MVS, 493c^l94a. 

4 MVS, 745a. 

5 MVS, 81a. 

6 T27, 661c, 662b. 

7 T27,50a. 

8 MVS, 8c. 

9 Study , 254 f. 

10 Study, 255-257. 

11 T28, 66b: &SS«£, If 

mmm 0 

12 Although MVS does mention some who hold that dharma- s are conjoined with dharma- s of 
the same intrinsic nature. Cf. MVS, 79c. 

13 Cf. Study, 296. 

14 See Study, 380 ff. 

15 Study, 319. 

16 Study, 385 ff. 

17 The original Chinese is quite abstruse. This is a somewhat tentative translation. Yin Shun 

0 Study, 258) thinks that T* is probably a corruption of (companion, companionship). 
So also, mmm, vol. 6, 158, n.37. This is possible. However, it is also possible 

the translator was reading a Prakritic form similar to the Pali sahassa!sahassa corresponding 
to sahayya(l). 

18 T28, 738c-739a. 

19 mRm-Rhx. it, wmmsij?##*hb*&, mmmimm, is 

i umn, &m m -mmmmn ■ mm^rn ; £gg*s, ; mnm 

I have translated this passage in accordance with the commentary by Yin Shun that 
follows. 

20 T28, 742c. 

21 The translator was likely taking cetana (< cit) to mean “thought in activity” or just 
“thinking”. 

22 Study, 256. 

23 T28, 725a. 

24 Although 'LvJnscS; might also be his rendering for manas. 

25 E.g., AKB, 98: arhatah pasciman apasyotpannas citta-caittah samanantarapratyayah / 

Pakarana-pada, T no.1542, 719a: ... MVS, 28c: ... 
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26 T28, 739a. 

27 T28, 743a. 

28 Cf. AKB, 146; Samyuktagama, T no.99, 72c, 87c. 

29 AKB, 145: sparsad uttarakalam vedanety apare / indriyarthau hi purvanto vijhanam / 
so ’sau trayanam samnipatah sparsah sparsapratyayat pascad vedana trtiya-ksana iti / 

30 Vy, 307: ... apara iti bhadanta-Srilatah / Pumavardhana’s Chos mngon pa’i mdzod kyi ‘grel 
bshad mtshan nyid kyi rjes su ‘brang ba zhes bya ba, Peking, vol. 117, 232, 366a: gzhan dag na 
re ... zhe zer ba ni slob dpon dpal len / Ny, 386b, 387c; Pu Guang, T41, 176c: ... 

31 Ny, 385b. 

32 Also cf. Ny, 385b, 386b. 

33 See also, Samghabhara’s remarks on Srilata’s three caitta- s in Ny, 391a. 

34 Ny, 385c: 

35 Ny, 384b. 

36 AKB, 146. It is noteworthy that in this context of arguing on the three caitta- s being 
maha-bhumika, there is the following statement which cannot but indicates the Sautrantika 
standpoint: sutra-pramanaka vayam na sastra-pramanakah / uktam hi bhagavata sutranta- 
pratisaranair bhavitavyam iti / 

37 Ny, 486c. 

38 Ny, 495b. 

39 Ny, 339b. 

40 Ny, 390c. 

41 This whole controversy is also found, and is elaborated upon, in other commentarial sources: 

Vy, 307 ff; Pu Guang’s T41, 176c; Purnavardhana’s Chos mngon pa’i mdzod kyi 

‘grel bshad mtshan nyid kyi rjes su ‘brang ba zhes bya ba, Peking, vol. 117, 232, 366a ff; etc. 

42 Vy, 307 f: purvasya rupam alambanam uttarasya sabdah tayor bhinna ’alambanavoh 
purva-sparsa-hetuka rup’alambana-sparsa-hetuka uttaratra sparse sabd’alambane yad 
vedanotpadvate / ity etad ayuktam / ... katham hi ... rupa-prakar ’ alambananat spar sat 
sambhuta vedana ... sabd’alambana bhavissyati / ... yada hi rup’alambanat sparsat 
sambhuta vedana rup ’alambanaiva vedana bhavisyati / tada purva-sparsa-hetukottaratra 
sparse vedaneti yuktam / yada tu rup ’alambanat spar sac chabd ’alambana vedanotpadyate / 
tada katham etad voksyate | karananurupam hi loke karyam drsyate / 

43 Note that such a manner of explanation, as conveyed through Yasomitra, a professed 

Sautrantika, reinforces the understanding that in Srilata’s theory, no two vijnana of 
a different species can co-exist. Pu Guang’s explanations (T41, 177a) suggest likewise: ?? 
SSE, ... . Purnavardhana, op.cit .: gal te gzugs la dmigspa’i mig gi mam par 

shes pa ’i mjug thogs su mig gi rnam par shes pa ’am | yid kyi mam par shes pa gzugs la 
dmigs pa kho na ‘byung nani ... / The Darstantika position of the author, Harivarman, of the 
*Satyasiddhisastra (TiKKfmT32, 276b), is likewise that several citta- s co-arising necessarily 
implies the existence correspondingly of several persons. 

44 Vy, 308: yady evam doso ‘stu tar hi ... sabd’alambana-kale / sparsa-bhutam viihanam 
avedanakam / tasmac ca sabd ’alambanad vatpurvam viihanam savedanakam tan na sparsah 
/ evam hi nirdosam bhavatii / anyatha hiyadipurvotpannam savedanakam vijhanam sparsah 
syat / tadaivam sparsa-pratyaya vedanetiyathokto dosah syat / [kim\punah karanam / kimcid 
vijhanam avedanakam kimcic ca na sparsah / pratyaya-vaidhurvat l vidhura hi pratyaya 
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vipratibandhenaivasthitah / na hi sarvah samanantara-pratyayo vedana-pratyayam sparsa- 
bhutam vijhanam janayitum samartha iti / tad evam tasya bhinn’dlambanam vijhanam 
ekantenavedanakam / tad-utpadakam casparsa-bhutam / yadi tu rup’alambanac caksur- 
vijhanad anantaram rup ’alambanam eva caksur-vijhanam utpadyate / mano-vijhanam va / 
tat savedanakam purvotpannam sparsa iti II 

45 Ny, 504a-b. 

46 See MVS, 774a; Ny, 403a, 420b: 

47 AKB, 146: samanantare ’pi cayam sahasabdo drstah / 

48 In Ny, 403b, it is ascribed to the Darstantikas. Elsewhere, the interpretation of saha as 
‘immediate’ is also ascribed simply to “some” (E.g., Ny, 705b). 

49 Ny, 390b-c. 

50 Cf. AKB, 54: cetana cittabhisamskaro manaskarmal 

51 Ny, 390c. 

52 Ny, 391a. 

53 AKB, 135: anyah (Ny, 497b: “The Sthavira”; Vy, 289: bhadanta-srilatah) punar aha / 
ayoniso manaskaro hetur avidyaya uktah sutrantare / sa capi sparsakale nirdista ... vedana 
kale cavasyam avidyaya bhavitavyam ... atah sparsakale bhavann ayoniso manaskaro 
vedana-sahavarttinya avidyayahpratyaya-bhavena siddhi ... / 

54 In Ny, 384a ff, Samghabhadra refutes Srilata at great length on the unreality of sparsa. 

55 Ny, 484b. 

56 Ny, 484b. Samghabhadra (Ny, 484c).also points out that where the Buddha declares that 
He would not state that there is a cognizer, it is because He does not want to suggest the 
existence of any totally independent, absolute Self which is a cognizer in and by itself. 

57 Ny, 484c. 

58 We might compare this to the Abhidharmika understanding of sensory perception. 
Although a sensory perception is said to be devoid of conceptualization ( avikalpaka ), it is 
conceded that there is in actual fact an element of rudimentary conceptualization, called 
‘intrinsic conceptualization’ ( svabhava-vikalpa ) which is intrinsic to every cognitive act. 
(Cf. Ny, 349a, 350b; AKB, 22; etc.). In the Sautrantika-Yogacara understanding of pratyaksa 
too, it is acknowledged that there is an element of kalpana operating in the background, 
as it were (Cf. Nyayabindu-tlka (Bibliotheca Buddhica VII), 16: sva-vyaparam tiraskrtya 
pratyaksa-vyaparam adarsayati .../), even though pratyaksa is at the same time said to be 
devoid of kalpana (kalpanapodha). 

Also cf Dharmottara’s answer to the question as to whether pratyaksa becomes a pramana 
only when conjoined with a conceptual judgement (adhyavasaya = kalpana): 

This is not so. Because through a judgement produced by the power of pratyaksa , the object 
is ascertained (avasiyate) as seen, not as imagined. And seeing, called the direct realization 
of the object, is the function of pratyaksa. Imagining, on the other hand, is the function of 
vikalpa. (Nyayabindu-tika , loc. cit.) 

59 Moreover, while it is true that the MVS does not record such a Darstantika doctrine; for the 
Sautrantika-Darstantika tradition, and certainly for Srilata, such a position is not at all 
a problem. See, Dhammajoti, KL, ‘ Akara and Direct Perception’, in Bukkyd Kenkyu, vol. 
XXXV, 5 ff. 
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8. The Vaibhasika Theory of Direct or 
Presentational Perception 


Both the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika are realists in as much as they 
accept the existence of external reality apart from consciousness. The former 
maintains that this is perceived directly, while the latter says that perception 
is always indirect ( apratyaksa)\ though external reality can be confirmed 
through inference. In the Sarva-darsana-samgraha , Madhavacarya describes 
their standpoints respectively as bahyartha-pratyaksavada , ‘doctrine of the 
direct perception of external objects’, and bahyarthanumeyavada , ‘doctrine 
of the inferability of external objects’. 2 

The different doctrinal assumptions or premises, underlying the dispute 
between the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika as to whether an external object 
can be directly perceived or not, are clear enough from the available data. 
This dispute partly results from the fact that while both are Ksanikavadins 3 — 
holding that dhanna-s are strictly momentary — they differ as to whether 
the cause-effect relationship can be a simultaneous one. 

8.1. Simultaneous causality in sensory perception 

Concerning the Vaibhasika’s explanation on the process of visual perception, 
the ADV describes as follows: The seeing ( alocana ) by the eye-substance 
(< caksur-dravyam ), which is of the nature (, svabhavo ) of that which sees, has its 
function — a mere function of seeing visible forms ( rupadarsana-kriya- 
matra ) — awakened ( prabodhita ) in a single moment when the complex of 
causes and conditions (hetu-pratyaya-samagri) obtains, and in which the eye 
co-ordinates with consciousness in inducing its function. 4 Thus, the three 
factors involved in visual perception come into being simultaneously: 
the eye and the object as the two causes, and visual consciousness as the 
effect. This is in conformity with the distinctive Sarvastivada doctrine of 
simultaneous causality. 

In the Ny, Samghabhadra puts forward various arguments for this doctrine. 
One of them pertains to the process of sensory perception: 

It contradicts the principle of conditioned co-arising (pratitya-samutpada ) 
[to hold that there are no co-existent causes]. 
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Thus the sutra says, “Conditioned by the visual faculty and the visual object, 
there arises visual consciousness”. [If the visual faculty, the visual object and 
the visual consciousness were not simultaneous,] then the visual faculty and 
visual object produced in the preceding moment ought not be the supporting 
basis and the cognitive object, [respectively,] for the visual consciousness of 
the succeeding moment; for [in that case, the latter] exists and [the former 
are] non-existent. One cannot call an absolute non-existent ( atyantabhava ) 
a supporting basis or a cognitive object. 

The same applies here: At the time when the visual consciousness arises, 
the visual faculty and the visual object have already ceased. This would 
mean that without any conditions assisting, the visual consciousness arises 
by itself! This is due to the fact that non-existent dharma -s cannot serve as 
supporting basis, and that visual consciousness can only take a present object. 
If the visual faculty, the visual object and the visual consciousness do not 
arise simultaneously, it would entail that the visual faculty and visual objects 
do not serve as conditions for visual consciousness. Or, the auditory faculty 
and sound, etc would also serve as conditions for visual consciousness, 
being equally unrelated to visual consciousness ... 5 

Thus, from the Vaibhasika perspective, the sense faculty serving as the 
supporting basis ( asraya ) and the object serving as the object qua condition 
(< alambana-pratyaya ), necessarily exist in one and the same moment as the 
sensory consciousness; or the principle of these two requisites stated by the 
Buddha for the arising of consciousness would be violated. And thanks to 
the operation of simultaneous causality, the external object can be directly 
grasped, in spite of universal law of momentariness. In the very same single 
moment that the eye sees, the co-nascent visual consciousness cognizes. 
As we have seen above, the eye’s seeing, however, is non-epistemic, 
not amounting to knowledge. It is the corresponding visual consciousness 
that becomes conscious of the object — albeit only in a generic manner 
and with a simple element of the determination of the object as a mere 
species (supra, chapter 4). It is this generic, non-discriminative sensory 
consciousness that constitutes pratyaksa , 'direct perception’. But properly 
speaking, even such a consciousness is not knowledge per se; it is the prajna 
conjoined with this consciousness that constitutes knowledge. 6 


8.2. The three types of direct perception (pratyaksa) 

Samghabhadra distinguishes three types of pratyaksa- s: 

(1) that which is dependent on the sense faculty (fie®; 
indriydsrita); 
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(2) that which is experience (fllffiSiJi, anubhava ), 

(3) that which is discernment (HT *buddhi). 

The first refers to direct grasping (pratyaksam y/grah ?), supported by the five 
sense faculties, of the five types of external objects, rupa , etc. The second 
refers to the coming into the present of the citta-caitta-dhamma- s, vedana , 
samjna , etc. The third refers to the direct realization (saksat-Vkr) of the 
specific or common characteristic (sva-samanya-laksana) — accordingly as 
the cases may be — of dharma- s. 7 

From this, it is clear that it is the visual consciousness, not the seeing by the 
eye, that is indriya-pratyaksa. The second type of pratyaksa is intrinsically 
linked up with the first in as much as these caitta- s become present at the 
first moment of the perceptual process together with visual consciousness, 
sensing and categorizing, etc., on the very same object that is being grasped 
generically by visual consciousness. The third type is mental consciousness 
that follows immediately from the first moment. It is at the stage of 
recollection that one properly acquires the knowledge of the previous 
pratyaksa experience. It can still be considered a type of direct perception 
since it is a clear vivid perception directly induced by the immediately 
preceding sensory perception. 8 

Samghabhadra argues that simultaneous causality obtains in a sensory 
perception; the sensory faculty and the object as the causes and the sensory 
consciousness as the effect all arise in the same first moment. Moreover, 
vedana , the instrumental force for anubhava , 9 must be ‘conjoined with’ 
consciousness — which entails not only simultaneity, but also that both 
take the same object, etc. 10 In fact, a sensory consciousness necessarily 
has a present perceptual object, or it will not be possible for one to have 
the pratyaksa experience. For, with regard to what is personally sensed, 
one experiences it and discerns it at different times. That is, the anubhava- 
pratyaksa and buddhi-pratyaksa are not simultaneous. Discernment occurs 
at the state of recollection, taking the experience — the vedana — that has 
just ceased as its object. Accordingly, “a sensation — pleasurable, etc., — 
must first be experienced by the anubhava-pratyaksa before a pratyaksa 
discernment can arise having it as its perceptual object. Likewise, an external 
object must first be experienced by indriyasrita-pratyaksa before a pratyaksa 
discernment can arise having it as the perceptual object, by virtue of the 
thrust of presentness.” 11 This is consistent with the Sarvastivada view that 
the citta-caitta-dharma- s cannot discern themselves or those conjoined or 
coexistent with them 12 ( Cf. supra , § 6.8). 
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In brief, the Abhidharma texts shed considerable light on the perceptual 
theories of the Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika-Darstantikas — and even to 
some extent the Yogacara. Already in MVS, we come across an articulated 
conception of pratyaksa , even though no formal definition as such is found. 13 
From Ny, we learn that on account of its theory of simultaneous causality, 
the Sarvastivada school holds that a sensory perception as a pratyaksa 
experience is fully accomplished only in the second moment on recollection. 
The external object must have been first cognized and experienced by the 
indriyasrita- pratyaksa before a buddhi — the buddhi-pratyaksa — having 
that pratyaksa experience as its alambana can arise. 

Samghabhadra’s articulation above, that the * buddhi-pratyaksa is the direct 
realization of either svalaksana or samanya-laksana accordingly as the case 
may be, can be comprehended as follows: So long as the contribution from 
the co-nascent caitta- s are still weak, it too, like the preceding consciousness, 
can only apprehend the mere object, e.g., a blue colour; it is therefore 
a grasping of svalaksana. But when the contribution is strong enough and it 
can apprehend, using name, “it is blue”, etc., it is apprehending universal — 
i.e. samanya-laksana . 14 This is then not a case of pratyaksa. The mode of 
activity ( akara = prajha) that functions at this time can be erroneous. 

However, in the case of spiritual realization — ‘realization-knowledge’ 
pratyaksa-buddhi, *pratyaksa-jhana, adhigama-jhana ) — the meditator 
apprehends directly, truly as they are, the universal characteristics of all 
dhamma- s — unsatisfactoriness, impermanence, etc. The modes of activity 
in this case differ not the slightest from the true nature of the dharma- s 
being examined. This is a case of direct seeing par excellence (jttiUt 
*bhuta-pratyaksa, *tattva-pratyaksa) 15 — without any conceptualization — 
and therefore a case of pratyaksa even though samanya-laksana is involved. 
For this reason the Sarvastivada identifies the 16 modes of activity pertaining 
to the four noble truth 16 with prajha — i.e. prajha in the sense of spiritual 
insight. 17 The MVS states that “outside the 16 modes of activity, there is no 
other outflow-free prajha". “The prajha-s not subsumed under the 16 modes 
of activities mostly discern svalaksana -s; the prajha-s subsumed under 16 
modes of activities discern only samanya-laksana- s” 18 (see below). 

8.3. Sensory consciousness cannot have a past object 

Samghabhadra rejects the claim by the Sautrantika and others that the objects 
{visaya) of the five sensory consciousnesses are all past. 19 For, if this be true, 
then: 
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(i) since only what are previously arisen can serve as their supporting 
conditions (pratyaya ), what are co-nascent with the consciousness 
are devoid of this function. 

(ii) It would also entail that the rupa- s which have ceased, held 
by them to be non-existent, are merely perceived as objects by 
an imaginary thought ( vikalpaka-citta ). 

(iii) It must equally be conceded that the sense-faculty functioning as the 
supporting basis for the consciousness, though past, can generate 
the present consciousness. 

All these are declared illogical by Samghabhadra. 

There are other problems: If the objects of visual consciousness are 
exclusively past, why does it perceive only that which immediately precedes 
and not all past rupa- s, there being no valid differentiation among all past 
rupa- s — all are equally non-existents, and ipso facto equally unrelated to 
the present visual consciousness? 

It might be argued that the one that immediately precedes is distinguished as 
the specific cause for the visual consciousness in as much as it is this rupa 
that serves as the condition at the very time when the visual consciousness 
is about to arise. But this would mean that the object of visual consciousness 
is not past, contrary to their claim — since it amounts to a consciousness 
which is future taking a present object. 

Neither is it right to say that the rupa performs the functions of being the 
condition and being the object at different times — apart from functioning 
as the object for visual consciousness, what kind of supporting condition can 
it function as? 

Furthermore, one would ask: There being no difference between a rupa that 
has ceased long ago and one that has just ceased—both being non-entities — 
why can’t the former likewise function as the supporting condition? 20 

Samghabhadra further argues that a sensory consciousness necessarily 
has present cognitive objects, or it will not be possible for one to have 
the pratyaksa experience. For, with regard to what is personal sensed, 
one experiences it and discerns it at different times. That is the anubhava- 
pratyaksa and buddhi-pratyaksa are not simultaneous. Discernment occurs 
at the state of recollection, taking the experience — the vedana — that has 
just ceased as its object. Accordingly, “a sensation — pleasurable, etc. — 
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must first be experienced by the anubhava-pratyaksa before a pratyaksa 
discernment can arise having it as its cognitive object. Likewise, an external 
object first must be experienced by indriyasrita-pratyaksa before a pratyaksa 
discernment can arise having it as its cognitive object, by virtue of the thrust 
of presentness.” 21 Since the Sautrantika concedes that an external object 
in the preceding moment has not been experienced directly (pratyaksam ), 
there can be no possibility of a subsequent discernment that is of the nature 
of pratyaksa. 

The Sarvastivada does not accept the Sautrantika 22 doctrine of sva-samvedana 
(‘self-cognition’) — that every consciousness is self conscious, like a lamp 
that reveals itself while revealing other objects. 23 The Sautrantika argues that 
unless one is self-aware of what one is presently cognizing or knowing — 
i.e. unless sva-samvedana is a fact — mere recollection cannot account for 
such an experience. The advantage of such a doctrine, therefore, cannot be 
enjoyed by Sarvastivada in explaining the feeling of a direct personal 
experience as that implied by pratyaksa. On the other hand, the Sarvastivada 
finds no difficulty in its explanation, since from its perspective, vedana , 
the function of experiencing, is co-nascent with the faculty, all occur in the 
same moment so that in the subsequent moment one can vividly recollect 
what one has directly seen, etc. 24 

This epistemological dispute is also narrated at Vasubandhu’s VVS. 
The Sarvastivadins claim that the very fact of pratyaksa , the pramana par 
excellence (pratyaksam pramananam garistham ), proves the existence of 
external objects — If these objects do not exist as they are immediately 
perceived, there cannot be such an awareness: “This is directly experienced 
by me” (idam me pratyaksam iti ). 

The Yogacarins, however, argue that this is just like the type of feeling 
that one has in a dream even though nothing real exists therein. Moreover, 
when one has a pratyaksa awareness, the object is not seen — it is not at 
the state of visual perception — for determination (pariccheda) is possible 
through mental consciousness alone, and visual consciousness has already 
ceased. How then can it be claimed as a pratyaksa experience? This is 
specially so from the perspective of the Ksanikavadins for whom the sensory 
object has necessarily ceased. In reply, the Sarvastivadins maintain that 
mental consciousness can only recollect what has already been immediately 
experienced; hence there must have been an object which has been so 
experienced. And this is what is called ‘seeing’ (, darsana ), and it is in this 
way that one speaks of the pratyaksa of the object. 25 
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8.4. The object of sensory perception is an assemblage, not 
a unified complex, of atoms 

For the Sarvastivadins, in a pratyaksa experience, whether sensory 
or mental, the cognitive object as the alambana-pratyaya (See supra ) 
is actually the object out there existing at the very moment when the 
corresponding consciousness arises. It is a real entity, just as a single atom 
is a real. Samghabhadra argues that a sensory consciousness necessarily 
takes a physical assemblage or agglomeration of atoms (fP 1$t*samcaya, 
*samghata , 26 *samasta) as its object. What is directly perceived is just 
these atoms assembled together in a certain manner, not a conceptualized 
object such as a jar, etc. The jug per se is never perceived by the visual 
consciousness; only the rupa as agglomerated atoms of colour and shapes. 
This is direct perception. It is the succeeding mental consciousness, with 
its abhirupana capability and using names, that determines that the object 
is a ‘jug’. At this stage — as opposed to the initial stage immediately 
following the visual perception — it is no more an experience of pratyaksa , 
but an inference. 

Samghabhadra rejects Srilata’s theory that the object of visual perception is 
a unified complex (fPlzf 27 *samagri , *samghdta) of atoms. 

In return, Srllata ridicules the Vaibhasika notion of assembled atoms as 
a cognitive object, comparing it to the case of a group of blind persons who, 
like an individual member, is incapable of vision. 

Samghabhadra answers this, and states that even an individual atom is in 
actual fact visible, even though its visibility is almost nil, on account of its 
being very subtle for visual consciousness which can grasp only a gross 
object (®). In fact, it is conceded that each individual atom, in its own 
right, actually serves as a cognitive object ( alambana ) or a supporting basis 
0 asraya ). He argues that such a superimposed unity as proposed by Srllata 
can only be grasped by abhinirupana-vikalpa . A sensory consciousness, 
lacking this capacity, can only take an existent — not a conceptualized unity 
— as its object. 28 He further explains that a unified complex obtains where 
speech operates, as a result of the arising of an appellation (adhivacana) 
with regard to a multiplicity of dharma- s. 29 It is on account of its non- 
discriminative nature that visual consciousness is incapable of discerning 
the extremely subtle form of an atom; only those endowed with the power 
of excellent wisdom can do so. In any case, he says, atoms are always found 
assembled, and thus are visible 30 (See also supra). 
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As a matter of fact, Samghabhadra does not seem to be entirely alone or 
innovative in the way he considers the efficacy of the atoms. In the AKB, 
Vasubandhu argues for the reality of the ayatana (a dissent here from the 
Sautrantika) by saying that an aggregate of atoms, constituting an ayatana , 
together serve as the cause for cognition, each individual atom contributing 
to the causal efficacy (ekasah samagranam karanabhava)? 1 

On this, Yasomitra comments that it is like the case of many people gathering 
sufficient strength to drag a log, each contributing his share of strength; 
and again like the case of many strands of hairs becoming sufficiently 
visible, each single piece of hair contributing to the visibility. 32 

Surprisingly, such explanations coming from a professed Sautrantika do 
not seem very different from what Samghabhadra says above. The common 
factor in this case, uniting these three masters of different sectarian affiliation, 
appears to be the criterion of causal efficacy being identified with reality. 
As far as Samghabhadra is concerned, he is being true to the Vaibhasika 
orthodoxy in maintaining that if an atom as well as an agglomeration of 
them constituting an object of perception are real substances, they must in 
each case be causally efficient. 

Within the Sarvastivada system itself, the distinction between a physical 
assemblage of atoms capable of being seen by the eye cognised by visual 
consciousness, and a mentally imposed unified complex, is also not 
necessarily a “neo-Sarvastivada” doctrine. If there is any thing new in 
Samghabhadra’s explanation, it is simply that he tries to make the contrast 
clearer with the two terms, and 33 — an agglomeration of atoms 
is a set of entities of the same species, and therefore making a collective and 
accumulative contribution of the same kind; a unified complex, on the other 
hand, is a mentally derived set of entities of different species. 

In the Sarvastivada perspective, the whole universe consists of agglomerated 
atoms in multiples of 7 — 7 atoms form an anu , the finest matter actually 
perceivable by the eyes; 7 anu- s form a tamra-rajas ; 7 tamra-rajas form 
an ap-rajas; etc. 34 

The Vaibhasika speaks summarily of two types of atoms, real (< dravyatas ) 
and conceptual (prajnaptitas ). 

The real are the svalaksana- s of rupa, etc. which are universally acknowledged 
(prasiddha ); they are perceived through pratyaksa at the assembled state 
(fPjfcfe *samcitavastha , *samastavastha). The conceptual ones are those 
[arrived at] through analysis, and known through inference (< anumana ). 35 
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In a similar manner, Vasubandhu too, in his AKB, when refuting the 
Vaisesika, explains the Buddhist view that “in spite of the atoms being 
imperceptible by the senses [individually], there is the direct perception 
(,samastanam pratyaksatva) of them in agglomeration.” 36 Moreover, it is 
also the doctrine of the MVS that the first five consciousnesses have, 
for their supporting bases and objects, an agglomeration of atoms, not the 
atoms singly: 

Question: Is there a case where a sensory consciousness, visual, etc., 
is generated with a single atom as the supporting basis and a single atom as 
the cognitive object? 

Answer: No. Why? Because the five consciousnesses, visual, etc., have 
accumulated supports (jiiWM* samcitasraya ), accumulated objects ( WMM. 
samcitdlambana)\ have resistant supports (. sapratighasraya ), resistant objects 
(,sapratighalambana ), have conglomerated (fPln) supports, conglomerated 
objects. 37 

It is not clear what the original is for the same Chinese term "he he\ rendered 
here as ‘conglomerated’, that distinguishes the Sautrantika view from 
the Vaibhasika. But the general Sarvastivada notion of an accumulation 
or agglomeration of atoms constituting the asraya and alambana seems 
clear enough in this context, particularly as indicated by the word HSc 
(samcita). 

8.5. Yogacara critique of the Vaibhasika view 

The Vaibhasika view that a sensory consciousness takes a present external 
object comprising a physical assemblage of atoms seemed to have become 
quite thought-provoking since the time of Samghabhadra. Sthiramati, in his 
Trimsatika Vijhapti-bhasya (= TVB), rejects this view. He argues that such 
an accumulated ( samcita ) form is nothing more than the collected ( samhata) 
parts: 

And it is not [as asserted by some Sarvastivadins] that the very atoms, 
when agglomerated (samcita) become its cognitive object, since these atoms 
do not have the form of that [object]. For, [when they pass] from the state 
of not being agglomerated to the state of being agglomerated, the atoms 
do not acquire any surplus in themselves (atmatisaya). Hence, even the 
agglomerated atoms too, like the non-agglomerated ones, definitely do not 
become the cognitive object. 3 
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In the Cheng Wei Shi Lun (= The Siddhi(C)) there is also a passage 
corresponding to this criticism, 39 and according to Kuei Ji 40 this is directed 
at the so-called ‘old Sarvastivada’ view. 

While the MVS certainly states that an atom “cannot be seen by the 
eye,” 41 it also explains, much like Samghabhadra, that this is not in the 
sense of an object not being of the intrinsic nature of an object. That is, 
in principle, even an atom, being a rupa, necessarily posses the character of 
visibility, sa-nidarsana , the svalaksana of rupa as real: 42 it is expediently 
described as invisible ( anidarsana ) only in terms of its extreme minuteness. 
Thus, with regard to an atom of colour or shape, the MVS says: 

There exist [an atom of green]; it is only that it is not grasped by visual 
consciousness. If a single atom is not green, an accumulation of numerous 
atoms cannot be green; likewise for yellow etc...there exist [an atom of 
a long shape, etc.]; it is only that it is not grasped by visual consciousness. 
If a single atom is not long, etc., in shape, an accumulation of numerous 
atoms cannot be long, etc., in shape. Furthermore, there exist rupa -s which 
are not visible on account of being extremely fine, not on account of being 
non-objects (avis ay a). 43 

Samghabhadra’s claim that the object of the sensory perception consists of 
nothing more than the very atoms assembled seems to find echo in some 
Buddhist logical works. Thus, citing Dharmakirti, Moksakaragupta states in 
his Tarka-bhasa : 

When ajar, etc ..., is being seen, we do not perceive a single entity (dravya) 
which is a whole, other than the parts - front, hind, etc. As the Supreme Lord 
of logic (= Dharmakirti) says: 

Only the components assembled together in a certain manner become 
evident (bhasante). No any other distinct part possessing these 
[components] is apprehended 44 

That a multitude of atoms constitutes the object for visual perception is 
one of the doctrines refuted in the VVS. Unfortunately, neither the scanty 
description there nor Xuan Zang’s rendering of samhatah (Tibetan also has 
only hdus pa) collectively helps much. 45 Kuei Ji tells us in his commentary 
that Vasubandhu wrote this treatise at an advanced age, after Samghabhadra 
had composed the Ny. While the earlier translator Paramartha had rendered 
samhata by one single term, Xuan Zang’s new translation rendered it by 
the two terms intended to contrast the respective views of the Sautrantika 
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and the “Neo-Sarvastivada”. 46 However, the author refutes the possibility 
of seven supposedly dimensionless atoms combining to form a molecule: 
This entails either that an atom has six spatial dimensions, or that each rupa 
occurring in such a supposedly combined form would have the same size 
as that of a single atom. 47 Judging from this refutation, the refuted doctrine 
could very well be that of Samghabhadra. 

The Siddhi (C) contains a view which is refuted as follows: 

According to some, individual atoms of rupa , etc, when not assembled, 
do not become the object of the five consciousnesses. At the stage when they 
are assembled together, they assist mutually (parasparapeksa ?) to generate 
a gross form, which becomes the object of these consciousnesses. This [gross] 
form exists truly ( dravyasat ). This view is not correct [for the following] 
reasons: 

[i.] their nature and form are the same before and after they are assembled; 
[ii.] the consciousnesses that have as objects the forms of a jar and 
a bowl, etc., having the number of atoms, would not be different; 

[iii.] in the assembled stage, each atom would lose its form of being minute 
and spherical, [since they have now acquired a gross form]; 

[iv.] it cannot be that the consciousness that perceives a gross form takes as its 
object a minute form, lest [there be the fallacy] that any consciousness 
that takes one type of object [can] also take another type of object; 

[v.] if as they assert the consciousness can perceive at once two opposing 
forms, one gross and one minute,] then one [ type of] consciousness 
should [be able to simultaneously] perceive all [type of] object. 48 

Kuei Ji, in his commentary, identifies this view as Samghabhadra’s 
“Neo-Sarvastivada view”. He explains this supposedly Sarvastivada notion 
of a distinct “gross form as follows: 

There is also the fonn of atom in the five consciousnesses. Although rupa , 
etc [each] has many form, [among these various forms], some are objects for 
pratyaksa. These atoms at the assembled stage mutually assist one another to 
generate for each a gross form ... The Sarvastivada asserts that such [a unified 
complex as held by the Sautrantika], being a unified complex, is not the object 
of the five consciousnesses, for the arising of the five types of consciousness 
necessarily depends on real dharma- s. This [gross] form being spoken of 
here mutually assisting, each atom comes to be capable of generating the five 
[types of] consciousnesses. The word c he ’ refers to their being mutually close 
to one another in one place, and the word ‘ji refers to their not being a single 
entity [apart from the component atoms]. That is, f he jV] signifies their being 
close together as distinct entities. Being real dharma- s, they have the power 
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of generating consciousness. Because the form is gross, consciousness 
[arises] with this form. Thus the principle pertaining to the condition qua 
object ( alambana-pratyaya-mti ) is completely conformed to. 49 

The source for both the Siddhi(C) here as well as Kuei Ji’s comments 
seems to be Dinnaga’s * , which Kuei Ji quotes liberally in support of his 
explanation. The following description in the *Alambana-panksa shows 
an almost identical wording: 

According, to some, rupa , etc. ... each has many forms; among them, 
some are objects of pratyaksa. Thus, the atoms in mutual assistance each 
has an assembled form (hdus pahi mam pa *samhatakaral samcitakara). 
These forms exist truly; each being capable of generating a consciousness with 
a form similar to itself, serves as the alambana for a sensory consciousness 
(lit: for the five consciousness). 50 

However, this does not seem to be a fair representation of the Vaibhasika 
view. The atoms are said in the above passage to assemble together 
to generate a ‘gross form’ which is a real, distinct existent. As we have 
seen, although Samghabhadra does hold that a sensory consciousness 
grasps a gross object comprising assembled atoms, he does not speak of 
their acquiring another distinct, gross form in this assembled stage. In the 
Vaibhasika epistemology, this existent gross body capable of generating 
a consciousness is a paramartha-sat and not a prajnapti-sat (see supra), 
since it is not a superimposition on the real atoms but the ‘form’ which is 
none other than the very atoms themselves — each atoms is contributing 
in its own right and the collective contribution comes to be strong enough 
to generate a sensory consciousness. This is essentially the same as saying 
that a visible rupa is as much a real entity ( dravya ) as an individual atom. 
But the assembled atoms directly perceived by a sensory consciousness — 
and only directly by a sensory consciousness — are not anything in the form 
of a jar etc. which can only be perceived by mental consciousness when 
superimposition takes place. It is to be noted that in his commentary on 
the same work of Vasubandhu, the Trimsikdvijnaptimatra , Sthiramati also 
criticizes this view, but without speaking of any distinct ‘gross form’ being 
generated: 

Others, however, content that the individual atoms, independent of one 
another, is outside the scope of a sense faculty ( atindriya ). But a multitude of 
them, mutually dependent, are graspable by a sense faculty. But since there 
is no surplus in substance ( atmatisaya ), between the states when they are 
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independent and they are mutually dependent [— the atoms remain the 
same when passing from the one state to the other —] they are categorically 
(< ekantena ) either graspable or beyond the scope of the sense faculties. 
Moreover, if the atoms themselves in mutual dependence become the object 
of the consciousness, this being so, there would not be any difference in the 
form ( akara ) of what is a pot, a wall, etc. in the consciousness, since the 
atoms do not have those forms. 51 
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Notes 


1 ADV, 47: ddrstdntikasya hi sarvamapratvaksam. 

2 SDS, 19, describes the respective doctrines of the four major Buddhist schools as follows: 
te ca mddhyamika-yogdcdra-sautrdntika-vaibhdsika-samjhdbhih prasiddha bauddha yatha- 
kramam sarvasunyatva-bdhydrthasunyatva-bdhydrthanumeyatva-bdhydrthapratyaksatva- 
vaddn atisthante/ See also, ibid., 46. In a footnote in his Central Conception of Buddhism, 
Stcherbatsky remarks that “the information about the Sautrantika theory of cognition, 
contained in the Sarva-darsana-samgraha and similar works ( bahyarthanumeyatva ), 
reposes on a confusion by Brahmanical authors between Sautrantika and Vijnanavada, 
not seldom to be met with.” Amar Singh ( The Heart of Buddhist Philosophy — Dihnaga and 
Dharmakirti , (Delhi, 1984), 88) cites this remark and objects to Madhava’s identification 
of the Sautrantika view as bahyarthanumeya-vada. However, as our discussion will show, 
Madhava’s information is undoubtedly correct. 

3 It is interesting to note that while the Sarvastivadins themselves are described by others as 
ksanikavadins in the context of the epistemological dispute (see T31, 76b), they in turn give 
the same label to the Sautrantika-s in the dispute on sarvastitva (see Ny, 630c-63 la). 

4 CfADV, 32 

5 Ny, 420c-421a. 

6 An opinion equating vijhdna with jhana, asserting that the two differ only in the prefix ‘vi’, 
is refuted in the MVS, 44b. 

7 T29, 736a. 

8 Cf Pu Guang’explanation in T41, 135b. 

9 Cf AKB, 229: One making present a feeling is said to experience it — sammukhikurvams 
tu tarn vedayata ity ucyate / 

10 The two in conjunction satisfying the five-fold equality ( samatdasraya, alambana, dkdra, 
kdla, dravya (see AKB, 62). In this case of a sensory perception of course, the akara does 
not function prominently. 

11 Ny, 374c. 

12 MVS, 42c; Ny, 742a-b. 

13 See Dhammajoti, KL, “Logic in the Abhidharma-maha-vibhascT in Journal of Buddhist 
Studies , Vol II (Colombo, January, 2004), 180 ff. 

14 Besides p raj ha, sarnjhd is also a contributing factor for abhinirupand-vikalpa. See supra, § 6.6. 

15 Samghabhadra (Ny, 684a) speaks of the insight arising in satyabhisamaya as the mHSIn. 

16 Four for each Truth: Thus duhkha-satya — impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, emptiness 
and soullessness (See AKB, 343). 

17 Cf AKB, 401. 

18 MVS, 217a. 

19 Cf ADV, 47, which ascribes this view to the Darstantika: dcirstcintikasya hi sarvam 
apratyaksam /pahcdndm vijhana-kaydnam atita-visayatvad yadci khalu caksurupe vidyete 
tadd vijhdnam asat /yada vijhdnam sac caksurupe tada ‘sat! / vijhdna-ksana-sthity-abhdve 
svdrthopalabdhy-anupapattes ca / 

20 Ny, 374b. 
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21 T29, 374c. 

22 Candraklrti criticizes this as a Sautrantika doctrine -— See Poussin ( ed.)Madhydntavatara , 

167 f (Lu Cheng, 366). 

23 MVS, 42c ff; Ny, 742a-b. MVS gives this as Mahasamghika view. 

24 Cf. AKB, 229: One making present a feeling is said to experience it — sammukhlkurvams 
tu tarn vedayata ity ucyatel 

25 TVB, 9: nananubhutam manovijnanena smaryata ity avasyam arthanubhavena 
bhavitavyam tac ca darsanam ity evam tadvisayasya rupasya rupadeh pratyaksatvam 
matam / T31, 76b. 

26 For the possibility of this correspondence, see AKB, 176. 

27 Cf. VVS, 6, stanza 11: na ca te samhatah..., Xuan Zang (T31, 75c) has here: 

28 Ny,351a-b. 

29 T29, 788c. 

30 Ny, 350c-351c. 

31 AKB, 14. 

32 Vy, 46: tad-yatha darv-akarsane bahunam dkrastrndm pratyekam asamarthyam, 
samuditanam tu parasparam apeksyamananam samarthyam. yatha va kesah prthak-prthag 
avasthita na samarthas taimirika-caksur-vijndna-karane. samuditas tv asamyukta api 
samarthah / tadvac caksur-ddindriya-paramanavo rup ’adi-visaya-paramanavas ca caksur- 
adi-vijndnotpadane pratyekam asamarthah. samuditas tu samarthah / 

33 See also Study , 704fg. 

34 See MVS, 702a-b; AKB, 176; Ny, 521c. 

35 Ny, 522a. 

36 AKB, 189: paramanvatindriyatve ‘pi samastanam pratyaksatvam / 

37 MVS, 63c. Also cf. AKB, 34: na caika indriya-pramanur visaya-pamanur va vijnanam 
janayati/ samcittasrayalambanatvat pancanam vijhdna-kdydnam / ata evanidarsanah 
paramanur adsyatvat / 

38 TVB, 16: na ca paramanava eva samcitas tasyalambanam paramanunam atad-akaratvat / 
na hy asamcitavasthatah samcitavasthayam paramanunam kascid atmatisayah / tasmad 
asamcitavat samcita api paramanavo naivalambanam / 

39 T31, 4b. 

40 T43, 270c. 

41 MVS, 702a. 

42 Cf. AKB, 2: svalaksana-dharanad dharmah/ 

43 MVS, 64a. 

44 Singh, BN (ed), Bauddha-tarkabhasa of Moksakaragupta (Varanasi, 1985), 26: ghatadau 
paridrsyamane purvaparadi-bhagam vihaya nanyat kihcid ekam avayavidravyam 
upalabhamahe! (unfortunately, this text is not critically edited, and it is the only version I 
can access at present). 

45 VVS, 6; T31, 75c. 

46 T43, 993a. 

47 VVS, 6f; T31, 75c-76a. 

48 T31, 4b. 

49 T43 (no. 1830), 271a. 
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50 T31 (no. 1624), 888a. The objection to this theory is also basically identical with those in 
Siddhi (C) here. 

51 TVB, 16: any as tu many ate/ ekaikaparamanur anya-nirapekso ‘tindriyo bahavas tu 
parasparapeksa indriya-grahyah/tesam api sapeksa-nirapeksavasthayor atmatisayabhavad 
ekantenendriyagrahyatvam atlndriyatvam va /yadi ca paramanava eva parasparapeksa 
vijnanasya visaylbhavanty evam sati yo 'yam ghata-kudy-ady-akara-bhedo vijnane sa na 
syat paramanunam atad-akaratvat / 
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9. The Sautrantika Theory of 
Representational Perception 


9.1. Sautrantika objection to simultaneous causality and the 
Vaibhasika reply 

While both the Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika share the premise that 
all dharma- s are momentary ( ksanika ), the Sautrantika maintains that in 
the causal process, a cause necessarily precedes the corresponding effect. 
These two premises — momentariness and the necessary posteriority of 
effect — when taken together, lead the Sautrantika to the logical conclusion 
that all our knowledge of the external world is necessarily indirect. In 
the second moment when the sensory consciousness arises as the effect, 
the cause has become past, and therefore is no more existent. 

In the Ny, Srllata raises four objections to the doctrine of simultaneous 
causality: 

I. Causality among co-nascent dharma- s cannot be established 
since before they arise, they have not yet come into existence; 
one cannot specify which dharma- s give rise (cause) to which 
(effect). This would also mean that the present dharma-s are 
without cause, and that we need to seek two other dharma-s for 
the two co-nascent dharma-s . 

II. It is taught that where there is a cause, there is an effect. If dharma-s 
in the future period can function as causes for other dharma-s to 
arise, there would be the fallacy of dharma-s arising perpetually. 

III. Among two co-nascent dharma-s — as in the case of the two horns 
of an ox — one cannot prove legitimately which is the cause which 
is the effect. 

IV. In the world, among cases where a cause-effect relationship is 
universally acknowledged — such as the production of sprout from 
a seed — such a simultaneous causality has never been observed. 1 

As we have seen above, Srllata clearly depicts sensory perception as 
a successive process. Samghabhadra argues that such a perceptual model 
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would lead to the Darstantika-Sautrantika position that the external object 
for the perceptual process is necessarily different from the condition qua 
object ( alambana-pratyaya ) — that is, from what actually serves to generate 
the sensory consciousness: 

Why? Because they assert that where the rupa , etc, can serve as the condition 
for the arising of visual consciousness, etc; such rupa , etc, are necessarily 
arisen previously (< agraja ). At the time when the rupa exists, the visual 
consciousness has not yet come into existence; consciousness not yet existing, 
what then takes the object ( aWlamb)! At the time when visual consciousness 
exists, the rupa has already become non-existent; the rupa not existing, what 
serves as the cognitive object ( alambana )? 

Visual consciousness ought not take a non-existent as object, because they 
assert that the five consciousnesses take present objects, and because their 
school holds that the present is not non-existent. The riipa that is being 
perceived in the present moment is not the condition qua object, since it co¬ 
arises with the present visual consciousness. 

What Samghabhadra means in his critique is that: 

(i) As the Sautrantika too would agree, a sensory perception — and 
for that matter any perception — necessarily arises with a cognitive 
object, O-c (alambana). There can be no consciousness as such 
without an object. In the case of a sensory perception, it is also 
agreed that O-c is necessarily in the present moment. 

(ii) But since it holds that the perception as the effect must be in the 
second moment, O-c cannot be the same as the external object, 
O-e , existing in the previous (first) moment. Moreover, as the 
school, holding Vibhajyavadin standpoint, must concede that 
the present dharma , O-c , is existent, and that O-e is no more; O- 
c and O-e are necessarily different dharma-s. Hence, it amounts 
to not only that a sensory perception has no alambana-pratyaya , 
but also the very impossibility of knowing an external object. 
Since the past and future dharma- s as well as the asamskrta- s are 
all held by the school to be non-existent, there equally cannot be 
alambana-pratyaya- s for the mental perception of these dharma-s ; 
for otherwise one would commit the fallacy of over-generalization 
(ati-prasahga) by conceding that non-existent entities can serve 
as conditions. This would then lead to the untenable position that 
consciousness can arise without any object serving as one of the 
two requisite conditions. 
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9.2. Perception is possible even though the cognitive object is 
non-existent 

However, as we have seen (chapter 4), since the time of the early Darstantikas, 
the Sautrantika-Darstantikas have held that cognitive objects need not be 
real existents. Srilata maintains this position, and answers the Vaibhasika 
criticism as follows: 

Those mental consciousnesses that have the past, etc, as objects are not 
without the cognitive objects; [though] they do not exclusively have existents 
as objects. Why is that so? Because we say that the mental consciousnesses 
arisen with the five groups of [sensory] consciousness as the equal- 
immediate [conditions] ( samanantara-pratyaya ) are [in each case] capable of 
experiencing (anuWbhu) the [corresponding] object grasped by the preceding 
manas [— i.e. the corresponding sensory consciousness that serves as the 
samanantara-pratyaya for the present mental consciousness]. 

Such a mental consciousness has as its cause ( hetn ), the *anudhatu , and its 
alambana-pratyaya is none other than the [external] object ( visaya ) of the 
[corresponding] sensory consciousness. [The preceding manas (= the sensory 
consciousness) is the cause] because it must have existed first in order 
that this [mental consciousness] can arise; and [the sensory object is the 
alambana-pratyaya of this mental consciousness] because the existence or 
non-existence of this [consciousness] follows the existence or non-existence 
of that [object]. However, this mental consciousness does not exclusively 
have an existent as its object, since at this time [of its arising] that object has 
already perished. Neither is it without a cognitive object, since the existence 
or non-existence of this mental consciousness follows the existence or non¬ 
existence of that [object]. 

Furthermore, when one recollects (anu-Vsmr) an object that has long perished, 
the arising of [the recollection] in the present moment has as its condition the 
former consciousness that perceived that object, for this consciousness of 
recollection belongs to the same series [of which this former consciousness 
is a member] and is arisen in a serial succession. Although there are other 
conditions that generate the consciousness of recollection, its arising must be 
preceded by the perception of that former object. 4 

There are two main points in Srilata’s explanations: 

(a) Their standpoints of Vibhajyavada and successive causation do not entail 
that consciousness can arise without a O-c serving as a necessary condition — 
the alambana-pratyaya. But O-c need not be an existent. In fact, at the time 
when the mental consciousness (he clarifies particularly the case of mental 
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consciousness) immediately succeeding a sensory consciousness arises, O-e , 
though having become past and therefore non-existent, can nevertheless be 
'experienced’ by the mental consciousness as its O-c. This, as we shall see 
0 infra ) is in the form of an exact copy of O-e. 

(b) However, O-c is only a supporting condition; the generative cause 
( janana-hetu ) for the mental consciousness is the preceding moment of 
consciousness in the mental series. These two points are inter-connected via 
Sri lata doctrine of the anudhatu (supra, § 6.5). The anudhatu is the fact of 
causal efficacy manifested in each moment of the person’s psycho-physical 
series. Each present moment — and the Vibhajyavadins can work with 
only this present moment — subsuming and transmitting all that have been 
previously experienced, is the generative cause of the succeeding moment of 
the series. And in this way, all experiences, including karma and memory, 
are preserved and passed down in the series. 

Thus in the case of visual perception, the visual object exists in the first 
moment, conditioning the arising of the visual consciousness of that object 
(now past) in the second moment. This same object is also experienced as 
the O-c of the immediately succeeding mental consciousness in the third 
moment. This is because the arising of the mental consciousness is necessarily 
conditioned by the preceding sensory consciousness as its samanantara- 
pratyaya functioning as the mental faculty ( mana-indriya - manas ); and the 
arising of this sensory consciousness is in turn necessarily conditioned by 
the sensory object. 

The causal necessity is justified by Srilata with the Buddha’s doctrine of 
conditionality: “this being, that comes to be; from the arising of this, that 
arises” ( asmin satidam bhavati /asyo ’tpadad idam utpadyate ). But whereas 
Samghabhadra would interpret the first part of this dictum as referring to 
simultaneous causality (sahabhu-hetu) in contrast to the second part, Srilata 
takes the whole dictum as referring to the successive cause-effect sequence. 5 
The causal relationship may also be justified by the logician (haituka) 
criterion: When A exists or does not exist, B necessarily exists or does not 
exist; then A constitutes the cause of B. Such a criterion is also used by the 
Vaibhasika as well as the Yogacara to establish simultaneous causality. 6 

Samghabhadra objects to the above explanations by Srilata in details, showing 
the contradictions and fallacies that result from the latter’s Vibhajyavada 
standpoint and doctrine of successive causality: 
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(I) Given the denial that the O-e can co-exist with a sensory consciousness, 
the latter can arise only in the second moment after the ceasing of the O-e 
which it therefore cannot experience; how then can it be experienced by 
the mental consciousness arising in the third moment? To concede that 
this mental consciousness can experience the object of the past sensory 
consciousness, and at the same time that it is not without an O-c, is to 
acknowledge that this O-c though ceased is still existent in part. On the 
other hand, if the O-c is held to be completely non-existent, then it 
amounts to stating that the arisen mental consciousness is absolutely 
(< atyantam) without an O-c. This then renders nonsensical his assertion: 
“However, this mental consciousness does not exclusively have 
an existent as its object”, etc. — He must admit the fallacy of this 
consciousness being without an O-c : 

Since he does not acknowledge that the object of a sensory consciousness 7 
can be co-nascent with the sensory consciousnesses; it entails that even 
the sensory consciousness arises only after the object has ceased, how 
much more so the mental consciousness — [asserted to be] able to 
experience that object — which is generated immediately after the 
sensory consciousness? For, it is in the third moment 8 that the mental 
consciousness arises. If the mental consciousness generated immediately 
after the sensory consciousness could experience the object of the past 
sensory consciousness, and yet it is acknowledged that the alamhana is 
not non-existent; then it is clearly an acknowledgement that the object 
of the mental consciousness, though said to have ceased, still exists in 
part. If it is held to be totally non-existent; then it clearly amounts to 
stating that the generated mental consciousness is absolutely without 
any alambana , and it would be futile to state: “However, this mental 
consciousness does not exclusively have an existent as its object, since 
at this time [of its arising] that object has already perished. Neither is 
it without a perceptual object, since the existence or non-existence of 
this mental consciousness follows the existence or non-existence of 
that [object]. 9 

(II) To say that it “does not exclusively have an existent as its object, 
since at this time [of its arising] that object has already perished.” is 
illogical: A perished dharma cannot be said to be both existent and 
non-existent— unless, of course, Srilata adopts the Sarvastivada 
standpoint that a past dharma is on the one hand not absolutely non¬ 
existent like a sky-flower, and on the other not existent in the same 
manner as a present dharma which alone has activity ( karitra ). 10 
Otherwise, he must state either that the O-c of this consciousness is 
definitely existent, or that it is definitely non-existent. 
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(III) The proposition that The existence of consciousness is dependent on 
that of the object’ implies that the past exists as an entity. If the past 
object does not exist and yet a present consciousness arises, then it 
should not be stated that the latter’s existence or non-existence depends 
that of the object. Moreover, it is also meaningless to assert that it is not 
without an O-c: it is on account of the existence of the object that it is 
said to have an O-c; the object not existing as an entity, how can there 
be an O-c ? 

(IV) When one recollects a long perished object, how can a previously 
arisen consciousness that perceived that object serve as the condition 
for the arising of this present consciousness? When the previous 
consciousness existed, the present consciousness has not come into 
existence; when the latter exists, the former is no more — how can 
a non-existent be a condition for a non-existent? How can it be true 
that the present consciousness arises with a long perished object as 
the preceding condition? In the long interval that has preceded, a non¬ 
existent could not have served as a condition for another non-existent 
not belonging to the same series — granting such a possibility that 
a non-existent can be a condition for another non-existent amounts to 
saying that a hare’s horn can generate a hare’s horn! Neither can it be 
argued that the case here is different because of the existence of the 
anudhdtu in the consciousness: The present anudhdtu consciousness 
has never been generated with regard to the former object, how can it 
be said that the consciousness that perceived the former object domain, 
having served as the condition, generates the present consciousness? 
It cannot be said that the anudhdtu and the consciousness take their 
cognitive objects at different times, lest it be that two times exist in 
a single times! Neither can Srllata say that the anudhdtu is a different 
entity distinct from the present consciousness, for it would entail that 
two consciousnesses arise together within a single serial continuity. 11 

(V) Finally, with the Vibhajyavada standpoint, Srllata cannot validly speak 
of a causal succession in his explanations; since what immediately 
precedes, a non-existent, cannot be causally related to the present, 
an existent, and — further back in the line — a non-existent likewise 
cannot be causally related to another non-existent. 12 More generally, 
even the notion of a progressive serial continuity cannot be valid 
unless past dharma -s are accepted as being continuously existent: 
serial variation can only be asserted of a continuous existent, not on 
a dharma that exists for a mere moment. 13 
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9.3. Sautrantika explanation of direct perception 

Elsewhere in the Ny, Samghabhadra refutes the Sautrantika and maintains 
that according to the Buddha’s teaching, both the O-c and the mental faculty 
are the indispensable causes for generating a consciousness. 14 Srilata, 
however, argues that even though a knowledge has a non-existent as its O-c , 
the two requisite conditions for perception are nonetheless still fulfilled, 15 
by virtue of inferring the successive cause-effect relationship involved. 
In this argument, he further clarifies how the Sautrantika arrives at the 
claim that a present consciousness/knowledge has as its O-c a past object. 
The argument also details how pratyaksa is possible, notwithstanding the 
seeming contradictory stance of indirect perception: 

It is only after having grasped (perceived) a present [object field] that one is 
able to rapidly infer the preceding and the succeeding. That is, one is 

able to infer that such an effect in the present is produced by such a type of 
cause in the past. This cause in turn was produced by such a cause — in this 
manner back to the distant past. In each corresponding case (yathayogam ), 
through inference, it is directly experienced ( *anu-Vbhu , *pratyaksi-Vkr , 
*saksat-Vkr) as if in the present moment One may also infer 

that such a type of cause in the present will produce such a type of fruit in 
the future; this fruit in turn will induce the arising of such a fruit — in each 
corresponding case, through inference, it is directly realized as if in the present 
moment. In this way, successively examining the past causes accordingly 
as the case may be, back to the distant past, one directly realizes as if in the 
present moment, without any error ( aviparltam ). Although at the particular 
stage, the object field ( visaya ) does not exist, the knowledge is nonetheless 
not without the two requisites [ — alambana and asraya]. 

[This is so because] at the time when a particular cause-knowledge (hetu- 
jndna) arises, there exists the hetu-pratyaya (Hitt) [— the anudhatu —] 
in one’s serial continuity. That is: there was formerly produced such 
a knowledge; through a causal succession (paramparyena), it gives rise to 
a present knowledge of such a form. Since this present knowledge has as its 
cause the former knowledge; the result is that this present knowledge arises 
with an understanding conforming to the former one having 

as its alamabana the former object. However, that alamabana is now a non¬ 
existent; yet though now a non-existent, it constitutes the alamabana. Hence 
one cannot say that [the present] knowledge is without the two requisites. 

Firstly, in Srilata’s version of the Sautrantika doctrine on perception, the 
so-called “direct perception” expressed by the Sanskrit word pratyksa is 
clearly a case of retrospection. But it qualifies as a pratyaksa experience 
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in so as there is an exact correspondence between what is known in this 
retrospection in the third moment when mental consciousness arises, 
and the sensory object-field in the first moment: The present alambana 
that generates the present retrospection is an exact mental representation, 
having the same appearance — the akara — of the former object-field. 
The Vaibhasika-s consider the act of recollection as a contribution by the 
universal ( mahabhumika ) caitta smrti which arising in every moment of 
thought functions to take clear note 0Ui\l abhiWlap) of the present object. 
"It is not the case that without having first taken clear note of the present 
object-field, there can subsequently be the generation of the recollection of 
the past [object-filed].” 18 In contrast, the Sautrantikas deny the existence of 
smrti as an ontological entity. For them, retrospection or recollection is of 
the nature of knowledge itself. Or, as Srllata states, a mode of activity of 
knowledge (jnanakara ), i.e., knowledge qua a modality of the activity of 
thought at each present moment performs the same function of clear noting 
as the Vaibhasika smrti . 19 

Samghabhadra argues that since the Sautrantika maintains that on account 
of causation being successive, an external object in the preceding moment 
has not been experienced directly (pratyaksam ), there can be no possibility 
of a subsequent discernment that is of the nature of pratyaksa 20 — having 
the thrust of vividness and immediacy. The Sautrantika, on the other 
hand, argues that not mere recollection, but rather the simultaneity of the 
experiencing ( anubhava ) and the discerning ( buddhi ) must be admitted 
to account for such an experience. 21 That is, unless one is self-aware of 
what one is presently cognizing or knowing — i.e. unless what is termed 
sva-samvedana 22 in later Buddhist logical texts is a fact — one cannot in the 
subsequent moment recollect as a pratyaksa understanding in the manner: 
“I have experienced such a pleasure or pain.” 23 The emphasis here is clearly 
on the fact the pratyaksa is an experience of a personal nature and is free 
from error — as when one sees a real before one’s very eyes (prati-aksa ). 24 

In other words, the Sautrantika, rejecting simultaneous causality, seeks to 
account for the sense of vividness and immediacy necessarily entailed in 
a pratyaksa understanding via a different mechanism: It maintains that the 
perceptual act is intrinsically self-aware. Like the Sarvastivada, it too arrives 
at the conclusion that the pratyaksa knowledge truly becomes a knowledge 
only on subsequent recollection; but its doctrinal premises entail that this 
occurs only in the third moment from the time of the initial appearance of 
the indriya and vis ay a. 
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In AKB, Vasubandhu essentially accepts this Sautrantika-Darstantika 
conception. He explains that in spite of the non-existence of the 
previous object-domain at the present moment of mental consciousness, 
its recollection is possible because “from the [previous] citta of seeing 
[that object-field], another thought of recollection [now] arises through 
the process of a [progressive] transformation of the serial continuity.” 25 
This homogeneous serial continuity is described as containing the memory- 
seed (. smrti-bija ), defined as the capacity engendered by the experience of 
the initial sensory perception and capable of generating a consciousness of 
memory subsequently in the same personal serial continuity. These memory 
seeds are comparable to karmic seeds and plant-seeds in the world. 26 They are 
not ontological existents, but just efficacies ( samarthya ) perpetuated within 
the serial continuity. 27 

In keeping with this understanding, the Sautrantika claims that it is 
consciousness, and not the sensory organ, that sees. Accordingly, when one, 
conforming to worldly conventions, speaks of the eye seeing an object- 
domain, it should be understood to mean that the subsequently arising 
visual consciousness experiences (anuWbhu) or cognizes ( vijanati) it. 28 
As Vasubandhu explains, consciousness in this case actually does nothing to 
the cognitive object. It simply arises with a content which is a resemblance 
(,sadrsya) of the object-domain. (See infra , § 9.4.). This resemblance is most 
often - especially in later texts — expressed by the term akara. 

Another point to be noted is that, in Srllata’s explanation above, of 
the possibility of experiencing a past object, he clearly speaks of the 
mechanism involving anudhatu , even though the term is not mentioned 
explicitly: the present knowledge is called the hetu-jhana , a jhana 
(= vijhana) corresponding to the experience of the previous sensory object. 
Its arising is by virtue of a causal succession — the serial continuity being 
endowed with the hetu-pratyaya 

i.e., the anudhatu. 29 (Cf § 6.5.). Via such a casual succession, thanks to the 
principle of the anudhatu “one directly realizes [the past object] as if in the 
present moment, without any error.” And this constitutes the Sautrantika 
notion of pratyaksa. 

Various objections, however, are raised against Srilata explanations: 

One is that while a knowledge which has as its O-c an object previously 
grasped could be said to have a former object as the present O-c ; in the case 
where it has as O-c an object which has not been grasped, or recollects future 
events in a reverse order, how can it have a former object as its O-c? 30 
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Samghabhadra raises other objections: If it is only after a successive search 
of past causes that consciousness can arise with regard to objects previously 
grasped, then among the latter the more recently experienced ones would be 
grasped more quickly than others. Yet this is contradicted by experience: 
a person presently residing in one place can remember abruptly an event 
experienced formerly in another far away place — without the need to go 
through the process of successive deduction. 

Another objection: The mental continuum is not always a homogeneous one. 
Thus, it can happen that immediately after, say, an auditory consciousness, 
a mental consciousness arises having as O-c what was previously perceived. 
In this case, what constitutes the generative cause of this consciousness? 
It cannot be the anudhatu that has been successively transmitted, since 
the auditory consciousness did not perceive that object. Nor can it be the 
consciousness that had perceived it, since that consciousness does not exist 
at that moment when the mental consciousness is to arise. Neither can it be 
produced without any cause. With these refutations, Samghabhadra concludes 
that for a Vibhajyavadin who admits the existence of only a single (present) 
moment, the consciousness that arises having a past or future dharma as O-c 
is necessarily without the bi-requisite conditions. 31 

While the Vaibhasika maintains that the direct perception by visual 
consciousness can never grasp a ‘jug’ as such, the Sautrantika would say 
that there is actually the direct perception of the conceptualized ‘jug’. And it 
is with this that one can infer the existence of the atoms out there on the basis 
of which the superimposed ‘jug’ is directly perceived. However, this ‘direct 
perception’ takes place not in a single — i.e. the first — moment of 
perception. It occurs in the second moment. The following chart summarizes 
this process: 


Obj ect-moments 


Perceptual process 


1 st moment: O-e 


2 nd moment: 


3 rd moment: 
(see supra) 32 
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X, the representational form ( akara ) — a unified complex — corresponding 
to the external object O-e , is the dlambana-pratyaya for the indriya- 
pratyaksa. In the first moment, one can expediently speaks of the ‘the eye 
seeing the object’. It is in this moment that the representation of the object is 
left in the mental series as O-e is passing away. X', the same representation 
preserved and passed down via the anudhatu , is the dlambana-pratyaya for 
mano-vijnana-pratyaksa. Being simultaneous with indriya-pratyaya , it is its 
pratyaya. X" is likewise passed down via the anudhatu. Being simultaneous 
with mano-vijnana-pratyaya , it is its pratyaya. X, X' and X" are all mental 
contents: whether sensory or mental, the object of the pratyaksa experience 
is always past, and unreal. 

9.4. The Sautrantika doctrine that only the dhatu- s are real 

Given its Darstantika inheritance (see above), it is not difficult for the 
Sautrantika to arrive at the conclusion that causality per se, as an abstract 
principle dictating a necessary relationship between two entities conceived 
as “cause” and “effect”, is a mentally superimposed concept. It is from 
such a premise that the Sautrantika declares in the debate presented above 
(chapter 4): “Conditioned by visual organ and visible objects, visual 
consciousness arises. Herein, what is it that sees, and what is it that is seen? 
It is really devoid of any activity — a mere play of dharma- s as cause and 
effect (nirvyaparam hldam dharmamatram hetuphalamatram ca ).” 

Obviously, it is not that the Sautrantika denies the empirical fact of 
causal efficacy as such. But what we do experience — and ipso facto 
know to exist — are no more than the momentary flashing of dharma- s, 
now experienced as so-called “cause”, now as so-called “effect”. 
The Sautrantika acknowledgement of causal efficacy as the only reality 
finds explicit expression in its view that, in the traditional three-fold 
classification of dharma-s — skandha , ayatana , and dhatu — only dhatu 
can be considered as real In the AKB 33 “dhatu” is explained as having 
the meaning of “gctfra”(‘race’, ‘species’, ‘lineage’) which is then glossed 
as “ akara ”, “mine”. Xuan Zang 34 renders akara as ‘birth-origin’ or 

‘arising-source’. The dhatu-s are mines of their own species, each being the 
homogeneous cause (, sabhaga-hetu ) of the later moments in the existence 
of a given dharma. This Sautrantika interpretation of dhatu which clearly 
has the connotation of causal efficacy, is rejected by Samghabhadra, 35 as it 
is more in tune with the Sautrantika blja Theory. He proposes instead that 
the eighteen dhatu-s are said to be gotra- s in the sense of being eighteen 
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different species, each having its distinct essential nature — a proposition 
that would accord with the doctrine of Sarvastitva. 

In the Ny, this view that dhatu alone is real is put forward by Sthavira Srllata, 
the leading Darstantika-Sautrantika at the time: 

Herein, the Sthavira asserts thus: Both the supporting basis as well as the 
objects for the five sensory consciousness do not exist truly. For each 
individual atom by itself cannot serve as a supporting basis or an object; 
they can do so only in the form of a unified complex ... He and his 

disciples employ the simile of the blind in support of their doctrine. It is said 
that (kila — showing Samghabhadra’s disagreement) each blind person by 
himself is devoid of the function of seeing visible forms; an assemblage 
(mm) of these blind persons likewise is devoid of the function of seeing. 
Similarly, each individual atom by itself is devoid of the function of being 
a supporting basis or an object; an assemblage of many atoms likewise 
is devoid of such functions (See Samghabhadra’s refutation above). 
Hence, ayatana is unreal; dhatu alone is real . 36 

Like the Sarvastivada, the Sautrantika too accepts the atoms as real existents. 
But whereas the Sarvastivada acknowledges the existence of both colour 
(varna ) and shape (samsthana) atoms, the Sautrantika thinks that shapes 
are nothing but particular arrangements of the colour atoms . 37 The cognitive 
object being a superimposed unity, the Sautrantika view amounts to that 
a sensory consciousness, like mental consciousness, perceives an unreal, 
conceptualized object. The above passage further asserts unreality of any 
subject-object/perceiver-perceived relationship — one on which the very 
classification of ayatana is based. Thus, along with the object of perception, 
the corresponding sense faculty too, is denied. For the Sautrantika, it is only 
the real entities — the dhatu- s forming the bases for both the skandha- s and 
the ayatana- s — are real in the absolute sense (paramartha ) 38 These dhatu- s 
are the realities of causal efficacy. From each individual dhatu arises each 
individual dharma ; and from this perspective, the dhatu-s alone are real in 
the absolute sense. 

Srllata goes further: even consciousness itself, as a real entity having 
an intrinsic nature, is also denied by him — it is not real in as much as its 
so-called intrinsic function of being conscious of the object need to be 
manifested through the unified complex of the perceptual fact wherein 
the sense faculty must function as the supporting basis, and the object, 
the supporting condition: 
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When the sutra speaks of consciousness as that which is conscious ( vijanatiti 
vijnanam ), it is not a discourse of paramartha ; it is a conventional one 
(, samvrti-desana ). If what is conscious is consciousness, then it ought also 
to be called non-consciousness. That is: if it is capable of being conscious is 
called consciousness, then it ought to become non-consciousness when it is 
not capable of being conscious, [as when a requisite assemblage of conditions 
is lacking]. It ought not be the case that what is a non-consciousness can be 
called a consciousness . 39 

This is refuted by Samghabhadra who, however, concedes that the statement 
that ‘consciousness is that which is conscious’ must not be taken to refer to 
a real agency, such as an atman which can become conscious completely 
independent of any supporting conditions . 40 Samghabhadra accepts the 
explanation given by some Sarvastivada masters concerning the notion of 
consciousness as that which is conscious: It is only with regard to the specific 
nature of dharma that the one speaks in conventional terms of an agent, so 
as to refute the view that apart from consciousness there exists that which is 
conscious; consciousness actually does nothing in the perceptual process: 

In what other situations does one see the reference of an agent as a conventional 
expression ( prajnapti ) to nothing more than the nature of a dharma ? One sees 
in the world that people speak of a shadow as that which moves. In this case 
there is no movement; but when it arises in a different place in the following 
moment (< anantaram ), it is said to move. The same is true for the case of 
consciousness; when it arises serially with regard to a different object, it is 
said to be that which is conscious — i.e. conscious of the object — even 
though there [really] is no action [on its [part ]. 41 

A similar notion of the ‘action’ of consciousness is found in a passage in the 
AKB, though we now know that contrary to the assertion by some scholars , 42 
such a notion is not confined to the Darstantika-Sautrantika (except perhaps 
for the specific term ‘ akara ’): 

Then, as to what is said in the sutra that consciousness is conscious 
[of the object], what does consciousness do in that case? It does nothing. 
Nevertheless, just as an effect, though doing nothing whatsoever, is said to 
correspond ( anuvidhiyate ) to the cause on account of its acquiring its existence 
(atma-labha) resembling (sadrsyena)[ the cause]; likewise, consciousness, 
though doing nothing whatsoever, is said to be conscious [of the object] on 
account of its acquiring its existence resembling [the object]. Now, what is 
its resemblance? The fact of having the form of that [object] ( tadakarata ). 
For this very reason, although it is arisen through the sense faculty as well, 
it is said to be conscious of the object, not of the sense faculty . 43 
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9.5. Yogacara critique of a unified complex as the perceptual 
object 

Like the Vaibhasika view, the Sautrantika doctrine that the cognitive object 
is a unified complex is also discussed and rejected in the Yogacara texts. 
In the VVS, Vasubandhu seems to have grouped and criticized together the 
Vaibhasika and Sautrantika views as one, since both hold that the object is 
a collection {samhata) of atoms. It may be noted that Vasubandhu rejects 
such a view simply on the ground that there being no such real entity as 
an atom, any notion of a group of atom cannot be accepted. This is also 
reflected in Xuan Zang’s rendering of he-he and he-ji for the single Sanskrit 
word, samhata ( Cf. supra , § 8.5). 

Sthiramati, while conceding that a sensory consciousness necessarily 
takes an agglomerated object, disagrees with the realist that such an object 
exists independent of consciousness, and that it is its agglomerated form 
(samcitakara) that is perceived. The view rejected, therefore would seem to 
the Sautrantika one: 

And the five groups of consciousness take agglomerated objects since they 
have the form of such [an object]. But no distinct entity in the agglomerated 
form is found apart from the mere collocation of the parts ( avayava-samhati- 
matra ), since when the parts have been analytically excluded, there is no 
consciousness having [such an] agglomerated form. Hence, it is indeed without 
an external object that consciousness arises having the agglomerated form. 44 

The Siddhi(C) also has a passage corresponding closely to this. It is argued 
that the agglomerated form, being unreal, cannot serve as the condition 
(pratyaya ) for the sensory consciousness, lest a second moon (as an optical 
illusion) should engender a sensory consciousness. 45 Kuei Ji 46 identifies the 
rejected view there as that of the Sautrantika. He explains that according to the 
Sautrantika himself, the agglomerated form has only a conceptual existence, 
like a second moon which can only be perceived by mental consciousness. 
Accordingly, it cannot serve as a condition, though it may be conceded to be 
the cognitive object (alambana) of the consciousness. In support, he cites 
Dinnaga’s *Alambana-pratyaya in which the same view is rejected in similar 
terms with the specific example of the illusory second moon. 47 

As explained above, for the Sautrantika, it is no contradiction to assert that 
perception is necessarily indirect and at the same time that there can be 
the pratyaksa experience. Dignaga, followed by Dharmakvcii and others, 
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states that there are only two valid means of perception (pramana ): 
direct perception {pratyaksa ) which perceives the specific characteristic 
(svalaksana), and inference (< anumana ) which perceives the common- 
characteristic {samanya-laksana). This is clearly in part an influence from 
the Abhidharma tradition which recognises only two characteristics of 
existents, svalaksana and samanya-laksana. It is well known that although 
tradition generally regards Dinnaga and Dharmakirti as Vijnanavadins, 
it is quite aware of their occasionally Abhidharmika-Sautrantika stance. 
Thus, the well-known Yogacarin master Dharmapala, in his commentary 
on Dinnaga’s *Alambana-pariksa , states explicitly that Dharmakirti 
acknowledges the real existence of external objects. 48 The Sautrantika, 
as we have seen, was evolved from the Sarvastivada. Accordingly, such 
influences coming from the Sarvastivada Abhidharmika doctrines are only 
to be expected. 

In the *Alambana-pariksa , Dinnaga, rejecting all views advocating the 
independent reality of external objects, concludes that “although the 
external object does not exist, there is the internal rupa which manifests 
resembling the external object and serves as the alambana-pratyaya.” 49 
It seems therefore evident enough that he is a Yogacarin — though possibly 
with some Sautrantika leaning. Nevertheless, in his pramana-samuccaya- 
vrtti , we can see him at times attempting to align with some fundamental 
Abhidharmika doctrines. Thus, a question is raised there as to whether his 
doctrine of pratyaksa is contradicted by the abhidharma tenets that a sensory 
consciousness 

(a) takes an agglomeration of atoms as object, and 

(b) perceives only an ayatana-svalaksana and not a dravya-svalaksana 
(see above) — since an agglomeration can only be perceived by a 
mental construction. 

Dinnaga’s answer below shows clearly his inheritance from the 
Abhidharmika tradition: 

Since it [viz., pratyaksa ] is caused by many substances [viz., atoms in 
aggregation], it is said, in respect of its sphere of operation, that it takes the 
whole as its object; but it is not [that it operates] by conceptually constructing 
a unity within that which is many and separate. [Therefore, the definition that 
pratyaksa is free from conceptual construction is not inconsistent with the 
Abhidharmika tenets.] 50 
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‘Kalpana’ in Dinnaga’s definition of pratyaksa is essentially similar to 
the Sarvastivada notion vikalpa. It is the process in which the perceived 
object, which in its intrinsic nature is inexpressible, comes to be associated 
with namanjati , etc. 51 This is consistent with the Abhidharmika notions of 
abhinirupana- and anusmarana-vikalpa owing to the absence of which the 
sensory consciousnesses said to be a vikalpaka (see supra). Indeed, some 
Buddhist masters explicitly equate 4 kalpanapodha ’ with 4 avikalpaka ’ 52 

As to Dharmakirti, his well known definition of pratyaksa as that which 
is free from mental construction and errors (pratyaksam kalpanapodham 
abhrantam /) 53 is also basically a fine-tuning of earlier Sautrantika doctrines 
that we have discussed above — the emphasis on non-erroneousness and 
non-discriminative-ness. While it seems to remain a moot point as to 
whether he is really a Sautrantika by affiliation, 54 his Sautrantika stance is 
definitely conspicuous. Besides the remarks we have made above, his realist 
stance is unambiguous in his definition of an existent in the absolute sense 
as the object of pratyaksa which is the specific characteristic — a unique 
essence/ entity ( tattva ), the point-instant of efficiency capable of affecting 
our sensibility (< artha-kriya-samartha ): 

The object of that [— direct perception —] is the specific characteristic. 
That of which there is a variation in the cognitive image on account of 
[its] nearness or remoteness, is the specific characteristic. That alone is the 
absolutely real. For a [real] entity ( vastu ) is characterized by its efficacy for 
a purposive action. 55 

Finally, it is worth noting that the Sautrantika doctrine that a consciousness 
can experience the object of the sensory object that existed in the preceding 
moment is also upheld by Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians of later 
times. This will be discussed in the following chapter. 
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Notes 


1 Ny, 418c. These are refuted at length by Samghabhadra — See Dhammajoti, KL, ‘The 
Sarvastivada Doctrine of Simultaneous Causality’, JCBSSL, Vol. 1, 32 ff. 

2 Ny, 447b. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 Ny, 447c. 

5 See, JCBSSL, Vol. I, 33 ff. 

6 Cf AKB, 84: etad dhi hetu-hetumato laksanam acaksate haitukah /yasya bhavabhavayoh 
yasya bhavabhavau niyamatah sa hetur itaro hetuman iti / Vy, 197: yasya bhave yasya 
dharma-sya bhavo niyamena na yadrcchaya sa hetuh / itaro hetuman karya-dharma ity 
arthah / Dihnaga also explicitly invokes this in his Alambana-pariksa (T31, 888c) to argue 
that the internal object-form, though co-nascent with the consciousness, constitutes the 
alambana-pratyaya of the latter. 

7 Lit: 'the five consciousnesses’ — same below. 

8 In Srilata’s doctrine of successive arising: “Consciousness-contact arises following [the 
moment of] the eyes and the visible. From this further on are generated the caitta-dharma- s. 
The vedana , etc., co-nascent [with consciousness], are called caitta-dharma- s. ...The Sthavira 
[Srilata] asserts that the caitta-dharma- s can only arise at the third moment.” (Ny, 385b). Also, 
Ny, 386b: “It is immediately after the indriya and the visaya that [the sensory] consciousness 
can arise. It is immediately after [the sensory] consciousness that vedana can arise [in the third 
moment]”. Srilata accepts the three — vedana, samjha and cetana — as mahabhumika-s. (Ny, 
384b). 

9 Ny, 447c. 

10 Cf Journal of the Postgraduate Institute of Pali and Buddhist Studies , Vol. I. 

11 NY, 448a. 

M, li—fflJBU2»M^oj(CBETA,T29,no. 

1562, p. 448, a8-13). 

12 Ny, 447c-448a. 

13 Cf Samghabhadra’s argument in Ny, 542b. 

14 Ny, 628a. 

15 WmtM, 

16 AKB(C), 99a gives Hi la corresponding to anubhava -mana in AKB, 278. Also cf yac 
caksurvijhanenanubhutam tad drstam ity uktam / (AKB, 245; see also below) to: 

M..M ... FJfffi, ... ... o (AKB(C), 579a). 

17 Ny, 628c. 

18 Ny, 389b: 0 

19 Ny, 389b: ...This sense of akara as a mode of mental 

activity is to be noted, contrasting the usage of the term in the sense of a ‘passive’ imprint of 
an object on the mind in perception. 

20 Ny, 374c-375a. 

21 Ny, 374c. 
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22 Candrakirti criticizes this as a Sautrantika doctrine — See Poussin (ed.) Madhyantavatara, 
167 f. 

23 Ny, 374c: ISft# 

24 See also Ny, 628c. 

25 AKB, 472: darsanacittat smrticittam anyad utpadyate samtatiparinatya / AKB(C), 157a: 
“From the past citta which had that object-field as perceptual object, there arises now 
a recollection-consciousness.” 

26 AKB, 278: ko’yam bijabhavo nama / ... yathanubhavajnanaja smrtyutpddanasaktir yatha 
cankurddlnam saliphalaja saliphalotpadanasaktiriti / 

27 AKB, 278 f; Vy, 444. 

28 AKB, 245: yac caksurvijnanenanubhutam tad drstam ity uktam / 

29 In the same context of discussing the hetu-pratyaya , Srilata explains further on the 
purvanudhatu : “They have as their characteristics the dhatu formed from the perfuming of 
various dharma- s. ... The intrinsic nature (IS) of this purva-anudhatu is ineffable. It can 
only be stated to be the six ayatana- s which, perfumed by karma and defilement, project the 
fruit of another life.” See supra , § 6.5. 

30 Ny, 628c. This objection is anticipated by Srilata himself, and he gives an answer — which 
however, is rejected by Samghabhadra. 

31 Ny, 628c-629a. 

32 Cf. above: “its alambana-pratyaya is none other than the object (W^a) of the [corresponding] 
sensory consciousness.” — Ny, 448a. 

33 AKB, 21. 

34 AKB(C), 5a. 

35 Ny, 343c. 

36 Ibid., 350c. 

37 Cf. MVS, 63c: 

38 Also cf Ny, 666 b. 

39 Ny, 484b. 

40 Ny, 484b-c. 

41 Ny, 342a. 

42 E.g., Cox, C, 39. 

43 AKB, 473 f. 

44 TVB, 16. 

45 T31, 4b. 

46 T43, 270a-b. 

47 T31(no. 1624), 888 a. 

48 T31, 889c: This is 

pointed by Lu Cheng. However, there is some disagreement among some scholars as to 
whether Scffi here actually stands for the name Dharmaklrti, and the exact sense of the 
sentence Cf. Funayama, Torn ISll®, “Two Notes on Dharmapala and 

Dharmaklrti.” ZINBUN 35 (2001), 1-11. 

49 T31, 888 c. This treatise at the very outset ( 888 b) groups the realists’ views into two: 
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(1) The atoms themselves as real substances (dravya) constitute the perceptual object; 

(2) A unified complex is the perceptual object (Sautrantika). The first group is further 
elaborated as two: (la) The individual atoms themselves; (lb) the agglomerated form 
generated by virtue of the mutual assistance of the atoms existing together (an interpretation 
of the Vaibhasika view). See also Dinnaga’s (pratyaksa-pariccheda ) — cf. Hattori, M., op. 
cit., 33, and note 2.17. 

50 Translation (with slight adaptation) by Hattori, M, in his Dignaga On Perception (Cambridge, 
1968), 26. 

51 See Hattori, M., op. cit., 25, and note 26. 

52 See statement by Santaraksita and Kamalaslla in TSP (stanza 1239-1242), especially 374. Cf. 
Hattori, M., op. cit., 83, note 26 which also cites Mallavadin’s Dvadasara-nayacakra, 59.2- 
60.1, which explains kalpana in terms of nirupananusmarana-vikalpana: atha ka kalpana / 
nama-jati-guna-kriya-dravya-svarupapanna-vastv-antara-nirupananusmarana-vikalpana / 

53 Stcherbatsky, Th. (ed), Nyayabindu and Nyaya-bindutika, Bibliotheca Buddhica, VII 
(Petrograd, 1918), Indian Reprint, 42. 

54 One of the latest full-length discussion on this is Amar Singh’s The Heart of Buddhist 
Philosophy — Dihnaga and Dharmakirti (Delhi, 1984) in which the author argues that 
both of them are decidedly Sautrantika. Singh brings out substantial evidence especially in 
the case of Dharmakirti. However, his assumption that “as Dharmakirti follows Dihnaga, 
he too is then bound to be an idealist [if it can be established that Dihnaga is an idealist]” 
(61; also 49, etc.) is not impressive, since Dharmakirti is not a disciple (in the sectarian 
sense) of Dinnaga. Moreover, his interpreting Dihnaga as accepting the reality of atoms in 
the Alambana-pariksa (61 f) is far-fetched. 

55 Nyayabindu, 12-15: tasya [pratyaksasya] visayah svalaksanam / yasyarthasya 
samnidhdndsamnidhdbhydmjndnapratibhdsa-bhedastatsvalaksanam/tadevaparamdrthasat/ 
arthakriyasamarthya-laksanatvad vastunah II Cf. Satikam Nyayabinduprakaranam, 12 f; 
also cf. Th Stcherbatsky’s tr. in Buddhist Logics II, 33 ff. 
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10.1. Sakara-vijnanavada and the Sautrantika 

The Sautrantika theory of perception expounded by Srilata as recorded in the 
Abhidharma tradition is also elucidated in the logical texts 1 , even though the 
term anudhatu itself is not mentioned. Like Srilata, Dharmaklrti too holds 
that the external object can be experienced by the consciousness arising in 
the second moment, thus justifying the Sautrantika position that despite the 
doctrine of successive causation, the cognitive object of consciousness is 
none other than the external object itself. Dharmaklrti explains as follows: 

If it is asked how [an object] different in time can be grasped, we would say 
that the essence of being a graspable ( grahyata ) [— i.e. an object —] is none 
other than the fact of being the cause of [its] distinctive appearance, capable 
of transferring its knowledge-form (jndna-dkara ). 2 

This explanation satisfies the two-fold requirement for a dharma to be 
an dlambana-pratyaya: (1) It must contribute to the causal efficacy for the 
generation of the consciousness; (2) the consciousness must arise having 
a resemblance or representational form of it. 3 

This doctrine came to be described in relatively later time as sakara- 
( vi)jndna-vdda . The Tarkabhasa describes this as follows: 

It is held by the Sautrantika that all that appears in the form of blue, etc., 
is knowledge itself, not the external object, since an inanimate thing (jada ) 
is incapable of manifestation. As it has been said: the objects of the sense 
faculties are not perceptible, [though] they generate a knowledge possessing 
their corresponding form ( svdkdrajnana ). 4 

The epistemological view that an inanimate or non-intelligent external object 
can never be known by the mind is one of the fundamental premises, along 
with successive causation and other, that leads to the theory sakdra-vijndna : 
the obj ect, for it to be a content of consciousness — for it to be known—must 
generate its own form or facsimile of a mental nature. And this is called the 
akara. In direct perception, this akara corresponds exactly to the object and 
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there is absolutely no error. Accordingly, even though direct perception is 
achieved only in the second moment at which time only the knowledge that 
the external object existed can be acquired retrospectively, the external object 
qua the alambana-pratyaya has an existential, and not merely inferential 
status. 5 Its akara is the pratyaya , though not the alambana-pratyaya , for the 
perception, and the necessary simultaneity of the perceptual condition with 
the perceiving consciousness is in this way satisfied. This, however, is not 
in the manner of the Sarvastivada notion of sahabhii-hetu which requires the 
simultaneity of the external object and the consciousness. For this is a case not 
of mutual causation, but of necessary determination. This doctrine of akara 
also serves another important purpose: For the Sautrantika, it is this specific 
akara that specifies the content of the particular consciousness; otherwise, 
as the opponents might argue, the nature of consciousness being the same in 
every case, the knowledge of a particular object in our consciousness would 
be an impossibility. The Tarkabhasa argues succinctly: 6 

Knowledge should be conceded as possessing a form ( sakara ). Now if 
knowledge is not conceded as possessing a form; then on account of there 
being no [specifying] form, because of consciousness pertaining to every 
object being the same, the objects cannot be established as being distinct. 7 

The particular akara is the coordination (sarupya) or resemblance/conformity 
(. sadrsya ) between the consciousness or knowledge and the actual external 
object, and constitutes the source or means {pramana , 4 measure ’) of 
knowledge. 8 It being indistinguishable from the corresponding knowledge 
itself that arises, Dharmakirti speaks of the pramana and the pramana-phala 
(= pramiti) as being the same. The latter is the fruit, that is the knowledge 
acquired; but Dharmakirti argues that since the relationship between akara 
and the consciousness is one of determination (vyavasthapya-vyavasthapaka- 
bhavena ), and not of causation, there is no confounding of the cause with the 
effect in the statement. 9 It is in fact precisely because of this determinative 
function of the akara that one can prove the existence of the corresponding 
external object. Tarkabhasa explains how this proof works on the principle 
of vyatireka: 

Surely, if what is manifesting is nothing but knowledge alone; then how [does 
one know that] there exists the external object? [The Sautrantika answers:] 
The proof of the external object is possible by the principle of absence 
(vyatireka): For, the forms, blue, etc., do not manifest at all times and in all 
places. Nor is [the manifestation] possible even when there exists the force 
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of merely our own material cause ( upadana ), since this does not conform to 
the fact that [a specific consciousness] operates with a specific object. Hence 
it can be ascertained that there surely exists something which is their cause, 
distinct from the samanantara-pratyaya [of the consciousness], due to the 
power of which they occur in a certain place at a certain time. The very one 
is the external object. 10 

One question here arises: We can know the existence of the external object 
through a direct perception only when a judgement in the form “this is 
blue” is made. It is only then that it becomes a real source of knowledge. 11 
Does it then mean that pratyaksa becomes a pramana only when conjoined 
with a conceptual judgement (<adhyavasaya = kalpana )? If so, would it not 
contradict the definition of pratyaksa as a means of knowledge? Dharmottara 
answers as follows: 

This is not so. Because through a judgement produced by the power of 
pratyaksa , the object is ascertained (« avasiyate ) as seen, not as imagined. 
And seeing, called the direct realization of the object, is the function of 
pratyaksa. Imagining, on the other hand, is the function of conceptual thought 
0 vikalpa ). 12 

Indeed, even to be distinctly conscious of — seeing — a colour such as 
blue as an ayatana dravya in the case of a sensory perception, some simple 
judgement has to be exercised. This, as we have seen, is called svabhava- 
vikalpa in the Sarvastivada {infra, chapter 6). 

The Sautrantika does not agree that there is such an intrinsic or simple 
vikalpa of the nature of vitarka , since it considers the latter as no more than 
the gross state of the mind. Nevertheless, from the above explanation given 
by Dharmottara, we can see that the Sautrantika too concedes some amount 
of mental ascertainment, operating in the background as it were, 13 in the 
pratyaksa experience — even though it does not amount to vikalpa (= kalpna) 
in the proper sense which is pure imagination or mental construction. 

Historically, the Sautrantika was evolved from the early Darstantika masters 
of the Sarvastivada. Accordingly, doctrinal influences on the Sautrantika- 
Yogacara, coming from the Sarvastivada Abhidharmika are only to be 
expected. At any rate, there is clear indication of such an influence on the 
doctrines of perception (See §9.5.). 
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10.2. Nirakara-(vi)jflanavada and the Sarvastivada 

In contrast to the Sautrantika and Yogacara, the Sarvastivada theory of 
knowledge is described in the Sanskrit texts as nir-dkara- ( vi)jnanavada : 
the theory that the external object is directly perceived, without the need 
of any representational form in the consciousness. However, according to 
the tradition passed down by Xuan Zang, 14 among all the northern Buddhist 
schools, it is only the Sammitlya that really holds such a theory, since this 
school asserts that only mental dharma- s are momentary; external things can 
last longer than one moment. All other schools, including the Sarvastivada, 
would therefore have to be included in the camp of sdkdra-vijndnavada. 
We know of course that the Theravada school too holds that a rupa lasts 16 
moments ( citta-khana-s ) longer than citta, so that direct perception in the 
true sense becomes possible. 15 The confusion between these two traditional 
sources can only be cleared by examining the notion of akara differently 
explained in these schools. 

As we have seen, the Sautrantika notion is that the akara corresponds exactly 
to the external object. It allows no possibility of a cognitive error in a genuine 
pratyaksa experience. However, this akara is a resemblance (sadrsa) 
constructed by the mind. In the case of the Sarvastivada tradition, we note at 
the outset the information from the MVS that various Abhidharmika masters — 
most probably Sarvastivadins — give various interpretations to 4 akara 

Question: What is the intrinsic nature (svabhdva) of the so-called 4 akara ’? 
Answer: Its intrinsic nature is prajna. Herein it should be understood thus: 

[i] Prajna is akara ; it is also what cognizes with a form ( akarayati ) and 
what is cognized with a form ( akaryate ). 

[ii] The citta-caitta-dharma-s conjoined ( samprayukta ) with prajna , while 
not being akara , are what cognize with a form as well as what are 
cognized with a form. 

[iii] Those viprayukta-samskara- s and other existent (sat) dharma-s , 
while being neither akara- s nor what cognize with a form, are what are 
cognized with a form. 

According to some: What is called akara has collectively all the citta-caitta- 
dharma-s as its intrinsic nature. This theory would imply that all citta-caitta- s 
are akara , and what cognize with a form (< akarayati ) and what are cognized 
with an akara. All the other dharma-s , while being neither akara nor what 
cognize with an akara , are what are cognized with an akara. 

According to some others: What is called akara has all dharma- s as its 
intrinsic nature. This theory would imply that the conjoined dharma-s are 
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akara ; as well as what cognize with a form and what are perceived with 
an akara. The disjoined dharma- s, while being akara as well as what are 
cognized with an akara , are not what cognize with an akara. 

Comment: It should be said that what is called akara has prajnd as its intrinsic 
nature, as given in the first explanation. ... 

Question: What is the meaning of akara ? 

Answer: akara means the operation in the manner of examination/discemment 
(fiSfPfffffl pra-vi-Vci) with regard to the nature of the object . 16 

From this, it is clear that the orthodox Sarvastivada view is that prajnd is 
akara , explained as the function of “operating investigatively (pra-vi-Vci ) 
with regard to the object.” 17 This is essentially the same as the definition 
given for prajnd as “the investigation of dharma- s (dharma-pravicaya)” 1 8 
But this investigative operation may be correct or incorrect, skilful (kusala) 
or unskilful ( akusala ), sharp (tlksna) or blunt (, mrdu ), with-outflow (sasrava) 
or outflow-free ( anasrava ). Thus, when one commits the cognitive error of 
mistaking a rope for a snake, or an aggregate of five skandha- s for a pudgala , 
it is the case of “the akara being topsy turvy ( viparlta )”; the dlamhana is 
existent and not illusory — the rope or the skandha- s. 19 

In brief, as stated by Samghabhadra: “Only a discriminative (sa-vikalpaka) 
consciousness is capable of grasping the specific characteristic of the object 
[in the form:] fit is blue, not green’, etc”. 20 Accordingly, in the Sarvastivada 
epistemology, the operation of akara pertains to the domain of mental 
consciousness, not to that of a sensory consciousness where prajnd cannot 
properly function. Moreover, it may or may not correspond exactly to the 
actual form of the external object. 

That, with regard to one and the same perceptual object there can be various 
akara , is clearly brought out in a consideration in MVS on the question: 
“If one gets out [of a dhyana] from the akara , does one also get out from 
the perceptual object?” The answer to this is given as a four-fold alternative 
(i catuskoti ): 

[I] There is a case where one gets out from the akara but not the perceptual 
object: viz, a person contemplates a given characteristic with a given 
akara ; without abandoning this characteristic, he further has another 
akara — e.g.: he has as his object the akara of impermanence of the rupa- 
skandha , and then immediately after that the akara of unsatisfactoriness 
of the rupa-skandha arises before him .... 

[II] There is a case where one gets out from the perceptual object but not the 
akara : viz, a person contemplates a given characteristic with a given 
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akara ; with this same akara , he further has another characteristic 
— e.g.: he has as his object the akara of impermanence of the rupa- 
skandha , and then immediately after that the akara of impermanence of 
the vedana-skandha arises before him .... 

[III] There is a case where one gets out from the akara as well as the 
perceptual object ... 

[IV] There is a case where one gets out neither from the akara nor the 
perceptual object ... .” 21 

The above passage also indicates the possibility of simultaneously having one 
and the same akara with regard to many, and even all dharma- s excepting 
the knowledge itself at that given moment, its conjuncts and co-existents, as 
when one contemplates that all dharma- s are devoid of a Self, etc. 22 In fact, 
the only case where the akara of an object corresponds exactly to the actual 
nature of the object is when the yogi acquires the prajha qua true insight 
in the Direct Insight (ahhisamaya ) into the four noble truths — he sees 
conditioned things truly as they are, in their aspects of being unsatisfactory, 
impermanent, etc. The contemplating Yogi can see several aspects pertaining 
to a given object, each with a distinct and unconfounded akara — i.e. prajha. 
Thus, 

with regard to each with-outflow object (. sasrava-vastu ), if the knowledge 
operates by way of the four akara- s [understanding it] as duhkha , etc., 
it receives the name duhkha-jhana. If the knowledge operates by way of 
the four akara- s [understanding it] as samudaya , etc, it receives the name 
samudaya-jhana. Hence the akara- s of the duhkha- and samudaya-jhana- s 
are not mixed (#£ misra ), while the alamhana- s are mixed ... 23 

This is clearly a case of mental exertion — mental application with regard 
to the common characteristics ( samanya-laksana-manaskara ). 24 It is for this 
reason that the sixteen akara- s of the four noble truths, duhkhatd , etc., — 
as direct perception of the yogi are said to be prajha — the outflow-free 
or pure prajhaP They clearly do not refer to images or ‘aspects’ of the 
objects, but are in the active sense of the mental function of understanding. 
These common-characteristics are the universal principles of all dharma- s 
intuited by spiritual insight, pertaining to the Absolute Truth; 26 not universals 
abstractly constructed by the mind as in the case of mental inference. 
These are called D/zarma-knowledges ( dharma-jhana ) where they pertain 
to the Sense-sphere, and Subsequent-knowledges ( anvaya-jhana ) where 
they pertain to the two upper spheres. Both are pratyaksa-jhdna. 
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Samghabhadra insists that the term anvaya does not imply that the Subsequent- 
knowledges are anumana , since in the sutra both knowledges are equally 
spoken of as capable of seeing truly duhkha , etc. Moreover, the arya-jhana- s 
cannot be inferential in nature, and no object pertaining to the arya-satya- s 
can be realized by an inferential knowledge. He further argues that if the 
Subsequent-knowledges are inferential, then there would not be even the 
D/zarmtf-knowledges having Nirodha as object, since a nirodha is always 
non-empirical (< adrsya ). But it is from the point of view of indriyasrita- and 
anubhava-pratyaksa that the objects of Subsequent-knowledges are said 
to be non-empirical. And in that case there ought not even be the Dharma- 
knowledges of Nirodha since a nirodha cannot be an object for these two 
pratyaksa-s. From the point of view of buddhi-pratyaksa ( cf infra , § 2.15), 
however, it is not true that the objects of Subsequent-knowledges are those 
of inferential knowledges. “Hence, all determination of things truly as they 
are (Kili&flP *tattvartha-viniscaya ), properly accomplished 
*yoga-vihita ), are pratyaksa-jhana- s.” 27 

Accordingly, from the Sarvastivada perspective, a sensory perception is 
definitely without an akara in as much as prajha cannot efficiently function 
therein. It is for this same reason that MVS states that the prajha conjoined 
with the five types of sensory consciousness is not drsti, though it is also 
a knowledge (jhana ): 

It does not have a sharp akara and cannot penetrate deeply into the 
alambana\ it cannot discriminate; it can have as its alambana only the 
svalaksana , but not the samanya-laksana; ... unlike a drsti , it cannot 
cogitate and examine an alambana” 2 * (See full quotation in §6.7.) 

These explanations are essentially a good description of the Sarvastivada 
notion of sensory direct perception. We may note here once again the 
unambiguous notion that where prajha operates, akara does not denote 
the ‘exact image/representation’ of the alambana. In a sensory perception, 
prajha is not a drsti because it operates weakly (though knowledge is also 
a mode of prajha ). It is in this sense that a sensory perception can be said 
to be without akara (see also infra). This is like stating that a sensory 
perception is avikalpaka even though prajha — the svabhava of judgement 
and discrimination — being a mahabhumika is present, on account of its 
feeble operation therein. 29 

The conclusion therefore is that the Xuan Zang tradition is not quite 
justified in grouping the Sarvastivada theory under sa-akdra-vijhdnavada. 
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However, Pu Guang does speak of two aspects of the notion of 6 akara 
According to him, this notion connotes both a mode of understanding (fl®?) 
and a representational image (italic abhasa, pratibimba): 

A mode of understanding refers to the difference in the modes of 
understanding of the citta-caitta- s when they grasp [respectively] the generic 
and specific characteristics pertaining to an object. It refers to the difference 
in the activities of the citta and the caitta- s. This mode of understanding may 
generate a correct or wrong understanding with regard to the object... 

Akara refers to the fact that the citta-caitta -s are clear by nature; as soon as 
they are confronted with an object, an image arises [in them] spontaneously 
without the need of any mental application — just as images appearing in 
a clear pond or mirror ... 

If one uses the term ‘mode of understanding’, only the difference in the 
activities of the citta , etc, is referred to. If one uses the term L akara\ it refers 
to two types [of akara ]: (1) akara in the sense of an image, (2) akara in the 
sense of a mode of understanding ... 

Question: With reference to which of the two — the mode of understanding 
or the akara [in the sense of an image] — is it said that [the citta-caitta -s] 
have the same akara (. sakara )? 30 

Explanation: It is with reference to akara that they are said to have the 
same akara. The citta-caitta-dharma- s are clear by nature; as soon as 
they are confronted with a certain object, its form appears spontaneously. 
As they equally have this form, they are said to ‘have the same akara' . Thus, 
the Abhidharmavatara, in its second fascicle, says: 

Just as visual consciousness etc., are produced with eyes etc., as their 
support; manifesting with an image of the object *arthasya 

pratinidhi , *arthabhasa ), the visible etc., and [thus] comprehend their 
respective objects. 31 

Accordingly, it is only from the point of view of akara [as the image of the 
object] that they are said to be having the same akara ... 

Question: From the point of view of which of the two — the mode of 
understanding or the akara [in the sense of an image] — is the perceiver so 
called? 

Explanation: From the point of view of the latter, not the former: When the 
citta , etc, is confronted with the object, an image appears; in this sense 
[the citta , etc.,] is called the perceiver, and the object is the perceived. 
This is because, when the citta-caitta perceive an object, they do not do like 
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a lamp-flame radiating its ray to reach an object, or like a pair of pincers 
grasping an object. 32 It is from the perspective of the manifestation of the 
image that the perceiver and the perceived are so called.” 33 

Pu Guang’s explanation that akara connotes both a mode of undertstanding 
and an image is likely to have been influenced by the Sautrantika-Yogacara 
stance. It shows that Xuan Zang’s tradition describes the Sarvastivada theory as 
sakara because (i) the conjoined citta-caitta- s are said to have the same akara 
which Pu Guang takes in the sense of the object’s image; and (ii) the school 
speaks of a sensory consciousness arising with an image of the object. But, as 
we have observed, unlike the Sautrantika, the Sarvastivada consistently 
equates akara with prajna , so that only Pu Guang’s interpretation of akara as 
‘a mode of understanding’ may be acceptable, even though at the same time, 
his exposition of the Sarvastivada theory here is otherwise basically correct. 
In particular, his interpretation that akara can refer to the image of an object 
which “arises spontaneously without the need of any mental application”, 
contradicts the Sarvastivada explanation of it as a mental application. 
Moreover, it must be noted that, the Chinese Abhidharmavatara passage cited 
by him uses the word 9ZM which clearly means an image, and not ff which 
is Xuan Zang’s usual rendering for akara. In the corresponding example given 
in ADV (109; see also note 59) too, the word used is ‘ pratinidhV instead 
of ‘akara\ Since both texts are authored by orthodox Vaibhasika masters, 
it seems safe enough to surmise that in the Sarvastivada epistemological 
theory, the image arising in the sensory consciousness is not an akara — 
a mental construction by prajna — but an image essentially belonging to the 
object, not the mind. And as Pu Guang says, it arises spontaneously like 
a reflection in a mirror: The reflection does not belong to the mirror which is 
always clear by nature. 


10.3. Interpretation of sakara as an attribute of citta-caitta-s 

In Sarvastivada Abhidharma, all citta-caitta-s are also described as 
sakara , ‘with an akara\ But what this term means in this context becomes 
controversial. Vasubandhu raises the question in AKB that since the caitta 
prajna itself is akara , sakara in this context would imply that prajna , 
as a mental dharma , is conjoined with another prajna , which is against 
the Abhidharmika tenet. He proposes to avoid this apparent contradiction, 
by defining akara as the ‘object-grasping-mode ( alambana-grahana- 
prakara) of all the citta-caitta- s’. 34 In this way, prajna too, as a caitta can be 
said to be ‘with an akara\ Y asomitra states that this is a Sautrantika definition. 
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It is noteworthy that Vasubandhu here does not contest the MVS statement 
that akara is prajna', and in fact proceeds to conclude with the same threefold 
classification of dharma- s (akara, akarayati, akaryate) as we have seen in the 
MVS passage quoted above. This is, however, not to say that Vasubandhu’s 
definition of akara is identical with that of the Sarvastivada. It is for this 
reason that Samghabhadra objects to it, demanding from Vasubandhu more 
articulation on his definition: 

Herein, the Sutrakara affiliates himself with another school, and asserts 
thus: ‘what is called akara is the object-grasping-mode by the citta-caitta- s.’ 
This does not necessarily conform to logic. It must be considered what is 
meant by the ‘object-grasping-mode. ’ If it refers to the different modes/species 
(prakara ) of the form of the object, then the notion that all [citta-caitta- s] 
can assume the image-form (ie#;) [of the object] cannot be established at 
all, for an object has various forms, skilful, permanent, etc. Or rather, the 
rupa-dharma- s are to be subsumed under akara , since rupa-dharma- s can 
also assume the images of the forms of others. If it refers to the ability to 
grasp the distinctive characteristic of the object, then akara ought not be 
possible for the five [sensory] consciousnesses, since they are not capable of 
grasping the specific characteristic of the object — since only a discriminative 
(sa-vikalpaka) consciousness is capable of grasping the specific characteristic 
of the object [in the form:] ‘it is blue, not green’, etc. However, this is not what 
is conceded [by his definition]. Hence [his definition] is logically invalid. 35 

Samghabhadra’s objections confirm our surmise above that for the 
Sarvastivada, akara does not mean the specific form or image of the object. 
It refers to the operation of prajna at the stage of mental consciousness, 
and is not applicable in the case of a sensory perception. After criticising 
Vasubandhu’s definition, Samghabhadra then proceeds to claim that the 
Sarvastivada explanation is the correct one: 

1. The prajna which operates investigatively with regard to the object 
is said to be the akara . 

2. All citta-caitta-dharma- s, including prajna, are said to be ‘those 
which cognize with a form \dkdrayanti), which is synonymous with 
‘those which grasp objects’ — prajna investigates the object, vedand 
feels it, samjna grasps its appearance, vijnana cognizes it, etc. 

3. All dharma-s , real or unreal, are equally said to be ‘those that are 
cognized with a form’ (akaryante). 

In other words, this explanation leads to the same threefold classification 
as given in MVS which Samghabhadra in fact spells out explicitly in 
conclusion. 36 
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Samghabhadra does seem to acknowledge, though, that ‘ sakara ’ in 
this context needs interpretation to avoid the difficulty pointed out by 
Vasubandhu, and he himself proposes a few of them. One is that the citta- 
caitta-s , including prajna , are all said to be sakara because they equally 
(sa = sama) can grasp the distinctive species of characteristic of the object. 
Another one: If, however, we consider from the perspective that prajna 
alone can be called akara , then all the citta-caitt dharma-s other than prajna 
are said to be sakara in the sense that they equally — i.e. simultaneously; 
not earlier, not later — with akara (= prajna), operate on the object. This is 
comparable to the term sasrava: An object being equal to the asrava is said 
to be ‘with asrava ’ in the sense that it requires the same counteractive agent 
( pratipaksa ) as the asrava itself. 37 

In Pu Guang’s discussion above (§ 10.2.), the notion of having the same 
akara refers to the context of the Sarvastivada doctrine of the “Five sameness 
(. samata )”: one of which is the “sameness in akara ” ( akara-samata ). 38 
But when sensory consciousness, being free from intellectual judgement, 
is said to be devoid of akara; it need not mean that in this case the condition 
of akara-samata is meaningless. Just as in the discussion above on sakara 
as a synonym applicable to all citta-caitta- s including prajna; likewise 
in this case too, akara-samata being applicable to all conjoined caitta- s, 
cannot mean “equality in terms of prajna ”. But it is meaningful when 
understood as referring to the equality/sameness of the conjoined citta- 
caitta-s (including the mahabhumika prajna ) in respect of the mode of 
apprehending the object. E.g., all apprehend a patch of blue, etc. This is 
permissible by the Vabhasikas, as can be seen in Samghabhadra’s first 
alternative interpretation of sakara just cited. 


10.4. Conclusion: 

The Sarvastivada school, in its various texts, consistently equates akara 
with prajna , both being defined as the investigative operation with regard 
to the perceptual object. This is in contrast to the Sautrantika and Yogacara 
for whom akara connotes both an image/representation and a mental 
understanding arising in the mind — with the difference that the Sautrantika 
would regard it as a correspondent to an external existent. To this extent, 
therefore, it is inappropriate to describe the Sarvastivada theory of sensory 
perception — said to be non-discriminative on account of the weak 
functioning of prajna therein — as sakdra-jndnavada . 
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On the other hand, we must note that the pratyaksa of the Yogi is said to 
perceive samanya-laksana- s. This perspective is also discernible from the 
explanation on buddhi-pratyaksa. This is the case of satyabhisamaya , 
in which the outflow-free akara- s of the Yogi are not conceptual 
understanding. They correspond truly and exactly to the samanya-laksana- s 
as universal principles pertaining to the absolute truth (paramartha ). 
This perception is therefore also a pratyaksa experience; in fact pratyaksa 
par excellence — and in as much as it involves akara- s, is describable as 
a form of sakara-jnana. Prajna at this stage is truly non-discriminative/non- 
superimposing, though not in the Vijnanavadin sense of transcending the 
‘subject-object’ dichotomy. This Sarvastivada notion that a practitioner 
endowed with true spiritual insight perceives Reality through akara- s might 
well have influenced those members among the latter-day Yogacarins who 
opt for the view that even for those who have acquired the non-discriminative 
insight (nirvikalpaka-jnana) too, knowledge is sakara. 
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Notes 


1 For example, cf Vacaspatimisra’s description of the Buddhist position in his Nyayakanika 
— videB.L., Vol. II, 353 f. 

2 Pramana-varttika of Dharmaklrti, III, v.248 (Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series): 
bhinnakalam katham grahyam iti ced grahyatam viduh / 

hetutvam eva ca vyakter jhanakararpana-ksamam II 

This is cited in various logical texts — Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlka , 101.14; SDS, 36; Tbh, 
8 ; etc. Cf Also, B.L., II, 360; Mookerjee, S. The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, 
Reprint (Delhi, 1993), 338. 

3 Cf T31, 888 b, etc. Cf also TVB, 16: bahyo hy arthah svdbhdsa-vijhdnafanakatvena 
vijhanasya alambana-pratyaya isyate na kdranatva-matrena ...I 

4 Tarkabhasa, 94: sautrantikanam matam/jhanam evedam sarvam nilady-akarena pratibhasate/ 
na bahyo ‘rthah /jadasyaprakasdyogdt/yathoktam /svakarajhana-janaka drsya nendriyagocara 
iti / 

5 The difference between the way pratyaksa makes known the external object which is spatio- 
temporally determined ( niyata ) through its akara and that in which anumana makes known 
the object through the marks ( lihga ) connected with it, is explained by Dharmottara in 
NBT, 3: yasmad yasminn arthe pratyaksasya saksatkaritva-vyaparo vikalpenanugamyate 
tasya pradarsakam pratyaksam tasmad drstataya jhatah pratyaksa-darsitah / anumanam tu 
lihga-darsanan niscinvatpravrtti-visayam darsayati / tatha ca pratyaksam pratibhasamanam 
niyatam artham darsayati/ anumanam ca lingasambaddham niyatam artham darsayati / 

6 See B.L., II, 358 f. 

7 Tarkabhasa , 26 f: sakaram cedam jhanam estavyam /yadi punah sakaram jhanam nesyate 
tada ‘nakaratvena sarvatra visaye tulytvat vibhagena visaya-vyavastha na sidhyati / Also cf 
BL, II, 35If. 

8 Cf NBT: arthasarupyam asya pramanam //20 // 

arthena saha yat sarupyam asya jhanasya tat pramanam / iha yasmad visayaj jhanam udeti 
tad visaya-sadrsam tad bhavati /yatha nilad tpadyamanam nlla-sadrsam / tac ca sadrsyam 
akara ity abhasa ity api vyapadisyate / 

9 nlla-sadrsam tv anubhuyamanam nllasya samvedanam avasthapyate / na catra janya- 
janaka-bhava-nibandhanah sadhya-sadhanabhavo yenaikasmin vastuni virodhah syat / api 
tu vyavasthapya-vyavasthapaka-bhavena/ tata ekasya vastunah kimcid rupam pramanam 
kimcit pramana-phalam na virudhyate / 

Also cf Tarkabhasa, 26: iha nllader arthat jhanam dvirupam utpadyate / mlakaram 
nilabodha-svabhavam ca / tatrdnlldkdra-vydvrttya mlakaram jhanam pramanam / 
anila-bodha-vyavrttya nlla-bodha-rupam pramitih / saiva phalam / yathoktam [quoting 
Dharmaklrti:] artha-sarupyam asya pramanam arthadhigatih pramana-phalam iti / etac 
ca vikalpa-pratyayena bhinnam vyavasthapyate/paramartham tas tu nasyeva bhedah / 
yathoktam [Dharmaklrti:] tad eva pratyaksam jhanam pramana-phalam iti / 

10 Tarkabhasa, 94: nanu yadi prakasamanam jhanam evedam tada ‘sti bahyo ‘rtha iti kutah / 
bahyartha-siddhis tu syad vyatirekatah/na hi sarvatra sarvadd nlladaya akarahprakasante / 
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na caitad svopadanamatra-bala-bhavitve sati yujyate / niyata-visaye pravrttyayogat / 
tasmad asti kihcid esam samanantara-pratyaya-vyatiriktam karanam yad-balena kvacit 
kadacit bhavantlti sakyam avasatum/ sa eva bahyo ‘rtha iti / 

11 NBT, 16: tasmad adhyavasayam kurvad eva pratyaksam pramanam bhavati / akrte tv 
adhyavasaye nlla-bodha-rupatvenavyavasthapitam bhavati vijhanam / 

12 NBT, 16: naitad evam / yasmat pratyaksa-balotpannenadhyavasayena drstatvenartho 
vasiyate notpreksitatvena/ darsanam cdrtha-sdksatkarandkhyam pratyaksa-vyaparah / 

utpreksanam tu vikalpa-vyaparah/ 

13 Cf. NBT, 16: sva-vyaparam tiraskrtyapratyaksa-vyaparam adarsayati ... / 

14 Cf. Pu Guang’s commentary on AKB, T41, 27a; Kuei Ji’s commentary on Siddhi(C), T 43, 
269c, 318a; etc. 

15 Cf Abhidhammatthasafigaho , IV, 8. 

16 MVS, 408c-409a. 

17 MVS, 409a. 

18 Cf AKB, 54: matihprajna dharma-pravicayah / ADV, 70: dhihprajha dharma-samgrahady- 
upalaksana-svabhava /; etc. 

19 MVS, 36a; Ny, 623b. 

20 Ny, 741b. See also infra. 

21 MVS, 929a. 

22 Cf MVS, 45c, which states explicitly that the akara of this form is prajha. MVS (42c, 43a) 
explains that within 2 moments, one can come to acquire such a knowledge with regard to 
the totality of dharma- s. 

23 There are four akara- s for each Truth: For duhkha-satya — duhkhata , sunyata , anityata , 
nairatmya; etc. See AKB, 343. 

24 MVS, 53a. Cf AKB, 108. 

25 Cf AKB, 399: kasmlranam tavat 
namalah sodasabhyo ‘nya akarah 

nasty anasravakarah sodasdkdra-nirmuktah\ For the Vaibhasika tenet that the 16 akara- s are 
prajha , see also AKB, 401. 

26 MVS, 399c-A00a. 

27 Ny, 735c. Samghabhadra argues against an opinion held by certain masters that ‘ anvaya ’ 

(M) here means comparison (tbM): the comparison of facts not directly perceived with 
those which are directly perceived. It receives the name anvaya-jhana as it is subsumed 
under inference (anumana). Yasomitra ( SphutdrthdAbhidharma-kosa-vyakhya ofYasomitra , 
ed. Wogihara U (Tokyo, 1932-36), 542) explains tad-anvaya as tad-dhetuka — having the 
dharma-jhana as cause -— thus dissenting from the Vaibhasika view. Harivarman (fSatya- 
siddhi , edn. (Nanking, 1930), 245) too rejects the Sarvastivada definition above and 

declares his adherence to the sutra when giving the same opinion thus: “The knowledge 
of the present dharma is named dharma-jhana. As it is said in the sutra , the Buddha told 
Ananda, ‘With regard to these dharma- s, see thus, know thus, penetrate thus. Know the past 
and future [dharma] also thus. The knowledge of the remaining - i.e. the past and future - 
dharma-s is named anvaya-jhana. ... dharma-jhana is pratyaksa-jhana (*IL%). Following 
this dharma-jhana one deliberates and knows inferentially - this is called anvaya-jhana 
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28 MVS, 490c. 

29 Ny, 350b. 

30 The Vaibhasika tenet is that citta and caitta- s co-arise necessarily. They are said to be 
conjoined (samprayukta). 

31 T28, no. 1554, 987c. Avatara( T): ses pa bzin du don gyi tshul gyi gnas Ita bu’i mam par 
rah gi don khoh du chud par byed pa / — Just like jhana which causes the understanding 
of svartha ( svartha-pratyayana ) in the form of a representation of the artha. Cf ADV, 109: 
jhanavat/tadyatha jhanam caksuradin hetunapekyartham vibhavayati /; also, 111: jhdnavat / 
tadyatha jhanam caksuradin hetunapeksyartham vibhavayati / 

32 Pu Guang seems to have got these two examples illustrating that consciousness simply arises 
with an image of the cognitive object from Siddhi(C) — cf. Siddhi(C), 93c; T43 (Kuei Ji’s 
commentary on Siddhi(C)), 493c-494a. 

33 T41, 26b-c. 

34 Cf AKB, 401: prajhakarah / 

evam tarhi prajha sakara na bhavisyati / prajhdntardsam[pra]yogatl evam tuyuktam syat / 
sarvesam citta-caittanam alambana-grahana-prakara iti / 

35 Ny, 741b. In brief: “The term akara is a synonym of prajha. The term akarayati is a synonym 
for the grasping of object ( visaya-grahana ); this word akarayati does not exclusively denote 
prajha. The term akaryate applies to all dharma- s.” (loc. cit.). 

36 Loc. cit. 

37 Ny, 741a-b. 

38 Cf. MVS, 80c; AKB, 62. 
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